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THE INTERNATIONAL STATE OF THE MIDDLE AGES: 
SOME REASONS FOR ITS FAILURE 


O much has been said during the last few vears about an inter 
S national organization which shall bring peace and order to the 
people of the world and so little about previous efforts of society to 
achieve the same result that it seems not inappropriate to sketch again 
the outlines of one of the most successful of those attempts. 

It might appear rather rash, certainly visionary, to propose that 
the League of Nations, or Conference on the Limitation of .Arma- 
ment (new style), be empowered not only to administer territories 
gained by joint conquest, but, also, to recruit armies and levy taxes 
directly from the people, without the intermediation of national gov- 
ernments; to act as a supreme court, with original jurisdiction in 
cases arising between nations or against rulers of nations, and with 
appellate jurisdiction in all cases whether of nations or individuals; 
and to execute its judgments whether against individuals or against 
states, even to the extent of making war upon an obstinate state 
That would seem a very dangerous array of powers, indeed, and vet, 
you will agree, this is but a sober summary of the powers actually 
exercised by such an international authority through nearly two cen 
turies of medieval history. 

Of the various attempts to achieve international control jn the 
Middle Ages only one need receive our serious attention, however 
high the hopes and ambitions of the others. This is the one headed 
by the papacy in the days from Gregory VII. to Boniface VIII. It 
has been customary to trace its development in the evolution of papal 
theories and policies of temporal power reaching back all the way to 
Roman days. That path, however, is a rather tortuous one, like an 
old and abandoned road through the northern forest. Seldom smooth, 

1 This paper was read at the St. Louis meeting of the American Historica 
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it is often lost altogether in a morass of local Roman politics, while 
the intervals of solid footing afforded by a Gregory I|., Nicholas I., 
Benedict IX., Sylvester I]., Leo IX. are so few and the stretches of 
morass so long as to raise a legitimate doubt about the existence of 
any such road. 

But there is a detour to the development of that international 
control which is continuous, is relatively free from depressions, and 
leads to the goal. This starts at the opening of the tenth century in 
southern and southeastern France. It begins not in ecclesiastical 
theory, but in a joint effort of churchmen and laymen, society in 
short, to re-establish peace and decency out of the brutal chaos into 
which Europe had been thrown by the civil wars of Charlemagne’s 
descendants and the simultaneous raids of Northman, Saracen, Hun- 
garian, and Slav. Under the cover of local defense which these 
calamities had necessitated had arisen a menace of indiscriminate and 
almost universal private warfare which continued after the external 
danger had subsided. For this, however, there was no justification 
except the selfish desire of armed men to aggrandize themselves at 
the expense of the unarmed or each other. Destruction of crops and 
means of sustenance, constant danger of life and limb to non-com- 
batants, and unscrupulous appropriation of common property and 
livings for private use—all this was too heavy a burden to bear 
without protest. 

This protest was first effectively voiced in southern and eastern 
France, probably because this region was a sheltered one, and, having 
suffered least from the foreign raids, was soonest free from them. 
The people could expect no help from the papacy, for the papacy was 
submerged in the mire of Roman party strife, nor from other secu- 
lar clergy, most of whom were similarly mired in the welter of 
feudal competition. Nor could they look for any help from kings 
whose power did not extend beyond their petty feudal domain. Their 
chief hope must rest in themselves, in their local co-operation, their 
own activity as a self-determining society. 

Perhaps the first advance in this direction was the rehabilitation 
of monasticism through the founding of Cluny. That Cluny became 
an international force was the result of circumstances, not the least 
of which was its remarkable series of abbots. But there were others 
as well. Its location on one of the main highways to Rome adver- 
tised its virtues more widely than was the usual lot even of good 
monasteries. Most of all, however, Cluny represented a general 
desire. As requests came for its monks to establish similar houses 


elsewhere or to reform existing monasteries, the abbots laid down 
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certain stipulations to guard against the relapses so general among 


religious communities. Related monasteries were to be subsidiary 


their heads, priors trained at Cluny and subject to annual inspection 


‘congregation of Cluny. Every house added to the 


in short, the 
Congregation meant just that much more subtracted from the mailed 
fist of feudalism and private warfare. It meant much more than this, 
for nearly all the extensions of the Congregation were at the request 
of the lay community and this evidenced the growth of a more peace 
ful public opinion. With the spread of the Congregation this public 
was given an effective organization through which flagging localities 
could derive not only spiritual but often material reinforcement as 
well. Before the eleventh century ended it had already become inter 
national, penetrating Italy, Spain, the Empire, as well as all of 
France. In this area it not only served as a medium of intercom 
munication for the opposition to feudal violence, but even more as 
an agency for arousing such opposition. It was the Committee on 
Public Information, the bureau of propaganda in this cause, and it 
was also a political machine, better disciplined and more intelligently 
managed than some which, in more enlightened days, have served 
to terrorize communities.” 

The same region which produced Cluny at the beginning of the 
tenth century invented the Peace of God before the opening of the 
eleventh. Lavy historians have not dealt kindly with this institution. 
Gibbon, in cvnical mood, dismissed it with a very incidental mention 
Milman, after describing it at some length, warns the reader in a 
foot-note not to take it seriously, by saving, “ history hardly recalls a 
single instance of its observance.” Bury, in his revision of Gibbon, 
is more curt in his dismissal of it. These have been followed by our 
text-books, and, though they all mention it, they do so in a spirit of 
lofty contempt, as one of those colorful incidents of the past whose 
apparent naiveté is so flattering to our sense of superior attainment 
It is difficult to resist a speculation as to the treatment which future 
historians will accord our Naval Holiday and 5-5-3 ratio. The 
Peace of God and its early elaboration, the Truce of God, are viewe 
much more seriously by the legal historians Maitland goes so far 
as to deem it the most important preliminary to the development of 
modern criminal law. The opinions of Luchaire and Haskins are 
scarcely less favorable. Mr. Wells would have done better to have 
followed the Encyclopaedia Britannica than the text-books in this 
instance. 


2 Cf. the position and relations of Hirschau in Germany and of Camaldoli in 


Italy. 
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Without entering into the controversy further, certain features of 
these two institutions should be cited. The first Peace of God was 
a modest enactment against “infractores ecclesiarum, res pauperum 
diripientes et clericorum percussores”’. The first Truce of God set 
aside the period from Saturday until Monday as sacred from the 
profanation of private warfare. Both met with speedy favor and 
were enacted by church councils outside of southern France in an 
ever-widening circle until they were taken up by the papacy and pro- 
claimed for all Christendom. They were re-enacted again and again, 
but—this has been usually overlooked—not as mere re-enactments. 
They were being constantly expanded and becoming more specific in 
their application. Before the thirteenth century was very old the 
modest and general indictment of Charroux had become a specific 
exemption of all ecclesiastical buildings and their environs, all clerks, 
merchants, women, and peasants, as well as orchards, seeds, cattle, 
and agricultural implements, from the violence of private feudal 
warfare. The Truce of God had been extended sometimes to a 
period of several months and regularly included all days from Thurs- 
day to Monday and all festival days, besides certain special occasions, 
which left all told less than a fourth of a year to the unabated practice 
of feudal warfare. 

It has usually been assumed that these institutions lacked enforce- 
ment and that the tortures of the damned were punishments too 
remote to deter the brutal and easily aroused passion for private 
warfare. That they were repeatedly violated, too, cannot be denied. 
Possibly, however, historians have judged too hastily from the viola- 
tion. Practically from the beginning these institutions were given 
the full support of the Congregation of Cluny. Its monks were 
prominent in the councils at which they were enacted. In some dis- 
tricts all Christians at the age of fifteen and over were to take solemn 
oath for their observance. At the Council of Clermont it was pre- 
scribed that all men, whether noble, burgess, villain, or serf, above 
the age of twelve, should take the oath of adherence to the Truce 
every three years. And long before this, it should be remembered, 
it had become customary in certain localities to exact from the candi- 
date for knighthood an oath to maintain the Peace of God. The 
so-called Code of Chivalry which became generally recognized in the 
twelfth century is a compound of feudal allegiance and the Peace of 
God. Progress such as this cannot be dismissed as a total failure. 

The enforcement of these two institutions was not limited to this 
development of spiritual inhibitions alone. Their champions, even 
the purely ecclesiastical, showed an astonishing amount of practical 
wisdom. It was early discovered that the vast majority of offenses 
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and violations arose from the material ambitions of petty kmghts and 
vassals. The greater lords had less to gain and more to lose by the 
incessant practice of violence. \t least, the could atford to scorn 
the temptation to pillage mere peasants, small merchants, and priests 
Their own dangers came chiefly from their lesser vassals. who did 
vield only too frequently to such petty temptations This cleavage 
among the promoters of private warfare was easily seized upon and 
the greater lords, especially the kings, were invited to lend thei 


material support to the measure. What a 


boon to these! lo have 
the non-combatant productive population thus welded toge ther in the 


support of the Peace of God would furnish them an anvil upon which 
they could hammer out the flaming ambitions of then troublesome 
vassals into some degree of obedience Some of the great 1 obles saw 
the light very quickly, others were helped to it by the sage counsel of 
the abbot of Cluny or other churchmen, The pious Robert of France 
was able to recommend the measure most heartily and so, too, the 
equally pious Henry IT. of Germany In the excess of 
Mouzon, these two monarchs solemnly discussed the project of bring 
ing peace to all Europe by this means. The idea appealed powerfully 
to Henry IT. and, though he may have forgotten the ideal of universal 
peace, it cannot be said of him that he overlooked the possibility ot 
incurring eternal reward in the enhancement of is own powe! 


Promotion of the Peace of God and the other aims of Cluny proved 


+1 


his most effective means to this end. Other nobles took up the idea 
and lent their indorsement to the proclamations of the Peace lhe 
hot-headed vassal who so far forgot himself as to 
remote danger of eternal damnation might cool somewhat more rap 
idly at the prospect of such an immediate foretaste, and if Huberti’s 
contention that the separate proclamations of peace by lay rulers arose 
from its proclamation by the ¢ hurch is sustained, this constitutes a 
most eloquent testimonial to the success of the Peace and Truce of 
God. 

The next step forward in the cause of peace was the capture 
the papal office from the clutches of the feudal factions of Rome 
Cluny and the organized public opinion which it represented had 
made various efforts to accomplish this. The support ot Benedict 
1X.. the brief régime of Sylvester II.. and the abortive attempt of 
Gregory VI. might be cited among the more striking of these. Hut 
what they had failed to accomplish as yet by pure moral force they 
were now enabled to achieve with the help of Henry III. at Sut 
The threat in the election of Leo IX., that this victory did not mean 


merely a transfer of vassalage from Roman nobles to German king, 
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was carried out fully after Henry’s death. By that time the moral 
forces skillfully directed by Hildebrand, himself a disciple of Cluny, 
were strong enough to hold the office against feudal assault. The 
significance of the Investiture struggle which followed, in this ap- 
proach to the formation of the international state, lay in the freedom 
thereby gained by the papacy from the violence of temporal inter- 
ference. Where Cluny was in 910 the papacy was two centuries 
later. The parallel might be carried further. The remarkable suc- 
cession of abbots of Cluny during that time was equalled by the 
sustained standards of the papacy at least as far as Innocent III., 
and to the “Congregation” idea of Cluny might be compared the 
effective organization of the secular and regular Church under the 
control of the papacy. 

With the support of the papacy the cause of peace and order could 
hope for larger results. The peace which had already been so largely 
won from the petty lordlings could now be wrested from the greater 
lords and kings as well. The task remaining was twofold: to find 
an effective substitute for war in the solution of disputes, and to 


devise a temporal weapon to control the great lords whom it might 


now be necessary to discipline. The first was at hand in the law, 
both canon and civil, whose study was so rapidly promoted during 
the twelfth century by the help of Gratian and Irnerius. The second 
was more difficult. The Investiture struggle had proven that just as 
the kings could be called upon to suppress the violence of the lesser 
nobility, so conversely could the nobility be used to bring effective 
pressure upon refractory kings. But this was a doubtful resource, a 
sowing of dragon’s teeth, whose consequences would be but a small 
blessing to society, as Central Europe learned to its sorrow. A less 
dangerous weapon appeared in the success of the First Crusade. 

No one, I presume, would seriously urge that the Crusades were 
instituted as a war to end war, a means to universal peace. And yet 
this thought was a factor even in the First Crusade. The first act 
of the Council was to proclaim the Truce of God. It was also this 
Council which provided for the triennial renewal of the oath by all 
men of all classes for the observance of the Truce. And every one 
of the chroniclers who recorded the speech of Urban included in it 
the pope’s lament at the spectacle of Christian shedding Christian 
blood, when salvation might be obtained by turning their weapons to 
the conquest of the Holy Land. The slogan, “If vou must fight, go 


\ fight the Infidel,” proved a powerful deterrent to private warfare as 


early as the First Crusade, and was so used throughout the next two 


centuries. It served to paralyze the petty noble who saw an oppor- 
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tunity to add to his possessions or privileges at the expense of his - 
overlord or neighbor, and equally to halt powerful kings in the midst 

of their struggles. The five-vear truce won from the outrage 
Richard and the crafty Philip, and the voluntary exile of Henry the 


Lion were but examples of a frequent practice, while at the very end 


of the thirteenth century the need of another crusade was still the 
most powerful argument Boniface VIII. could urge to compel medi- 
ation in the dispute between Edward I. and Philip IV. King and 
noble and commoner alike were compelled to stay their violence o 
against the possessions or family of those who had marked them-" 
selves with the Cross. However legitimate might be the complaints 
against such as these, they must be settled in the courts of the Church 
or staved until the Cross was removed. And thus, though blood was 
shed in quantities in the East, to Europe the Crusades meant peace. 

One other purpose the crusade served. When the troops led hy 
Robert of Normandy arrived at Rome on their way to the East, they 
stopped a little while to exchange blows with Urban’s enemies at 
Rome. This lesson was not lost upon the popes, but it remained for 
Innocent III. to demonstrate the full possibilities of the Crusades as 
a weapon against incorrigibles in the West. Usually the mere threat % 
of a crusade was sufficient to bring kings to terms. Frederick II 
required the actual execution of the project, and in the fate of his 
successors was demonstrated the full power of the weapon. 

By the time of Innocent the Church with the papacy at its head 
had become an international state. It had everything that a state 
has—and more. It could raise funds by direct taxation and raise 
armies equally directly. It could bring offenders to the courts of 
justice, and it had the means of executing its judgments. It applied 
its laws equally to peasant and king and it executed judgments against 
both. It controlled education, controlled the agencies of publicity, 
and controlled the courts. The social cares of charity and public 
health were in its hands. And on top of all this, it wielded the awful 
power of eternal life or death. Never in history have the moral 
forces of so vast a society been so thoroughly concentrated and so 
effective. As an experiment in practical idealism, it is still without 
equal. 

Viewed solely in the West, the progress of the papacy was ever 
upward to the time of Innocent. The advance was accompanied by 
constant struggles, but in practically every struggle the papacy ap- 
peared as the champion of the common needs and desires of society 
against the selfish interests of individuals or groups. The popes dis- 


play ed a willingness to undergo discomforts and dangers in behalf of 
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the justice of their cause and society rewarded them by ever increased 
confidence and delegations of power. Under Innocent the full extent 
of this power was displayed for the first time, and his successors 
maintained it at that pitch for a century before it began to decline 
noticeably. 

I do not desire to deceive you or myself with the thought that this 
reaction against feudal warfare was the sole cause and explanation of 
the international state of the Middle Ages. Other causes were oper- 
ating to the same end. But the theory that this structure was erected 
solely upon the ignorance and credulity of society by a combination of 
supernatural inspiration and unscrupulous fabrication of documents 
leaves too much to be explained. The more or less conscious ac- 
quiescence of society in the arrangement was absolutely necessary. 
Such acquiescence was obtained through the promise of peace held 
out by the Church, and society was receiving its quid pro quo 

\nd now for the opposite side of this picture, the causes fer the 
collapse_of this international power. The chief causes are usually 
found in the fourteenth and fi fteenth centuries and are too well known 
to require elaboration here. The greatest of these, however, the rise, 
of the national states, deserves si me consideration—not because they 
functioned as political organizations. for Innocent III. had clearly 
shown that the papacy had ample resources to cope with organizations 
of that scope, but because the national state built up a moral force 
opposed to the papacy. This is the most significant factor in the 
struggle between the popes and the kings and it is the factor which 
has been least well explained. 

Possibly the papacy itself was in some measure respons.ble for 
this untoward development. In its management of the great military 
expeditions of the Crusades it apparently failed to realize the necessity 
of undivided leadership. Only the First Crusade revealed any real 
degree of unification through the efforts of the papal representative, 
the effects of which were apparent long after that representative had 
died. The Second and Third Crusades failed notoriously, chiefly 
because of their divided command. The leaders were more or less 
rivals and they were able to unify the natural friction among their 
followers as a national force which was kept alive long after the 
expeditions by the growth of tradition and literature designed for 
self-justification. Thus the kings dodged the responsibility for their 
selfish ambitions and rivalry, while in the long run the repeated fail- 
ures of crusading expeditions must necessarily weaken the papacy 
which preached them. In view of the resources of military leadership 


afforded by the Templars and Hospitallers and the immense moral 
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force of the papacy this unfortunate result would seem to have been 


avoidable. 
The loss of support from the growing commercial interest was 


likewise a factor in the downfall of the internatior al state lrade 
grew rapidly with the spread of peace in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. It attained international proportions a1 d had an 
national organization even before the thirteenth century | 


a close alliance between the business elements mteres ed in intet 


national trade and the international state of the | ch would seem 
inevitable. And yet such was not the case. Whether the ecclesiasti 
cal nature of the Church state imposed limits upon it incompatible 
with or hostile to close co-operation with international trade or 


whether the constitutional aversion of the Church to new s 
movements (for such the growth of trade undoubtediy was 1 the 
twelfth century) led to hostility, is bevond the limit of this paper 


decide. The fact remains that in England and France the greater 


commercial interests cast in their lot with the kings even against the 

Church, while in Germany, where the king was impotent, they sought 
- 

safety and protection in leagues among themselves rather than in the 


Church. As early as the Second and much more clearly in the Fourt! 


Crusade these commercial elements appear in hostility to papal plans 


In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they are often found har! 
ing the chief opponents of the papacy. This loss of support to the 
papacy was all the more serious because these commer al interests 
had a wide-spread organization capable of influencing public opin 


ey 


powerfully, while their wealth thrown to the support of kings const 


tuted no mean item in the success of the latter 


Perhaps an even more serious fault in papal management was that 
revealed by the condition of the Church in the Holy Land when the 
kings of Jerusalem began to weaken. Through circumstances doubt 


less more than through policy the various important ecclesiastical 
establishments in the Holy Land had been taken under the direct 
jurisdiction of the popes. The fact that the devotion ot cou 
pilgrims had showered upon them properties locate d over all Christen 
dom might have necessitated such action. Its effect however was to 
subtract these establishments from the authority of the local prelates. 

parate 


Even the cathedral chapter of the Holy Sepulchre had pa 
agent at Rome, while the important monasteries, e.g. Mar of Jo- 
saphat, military orders, Templars and Hospitallers, and secular estab 
lishments like Bethlehem, Hebron, and Nazareth all had independe: 


access to,the papacy. In the Holy Land, each was jealous of its own 


independence and after 1163 their actions seemed to be govert ed 
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much more by fear of encroachments upon that independence than 
by the necessity of united action against the foe. The secular prelates 
had long watched this diminution of their authority with disfavor and 
were particularly resentful toward the Templars and Hospitallers, 
whose activities recognized no diocesan limitations. As early as the 
middle of the twelfth century the patriarch Foucher, with an imposing 
retinue of archbishops and bishops, took his way to Rome to complain 
to the Holy Father against these military orders, only to find that they 
were stronger in the papal favor than he and his bishops. This 
repulse left him in no happier frame of mind, while it strengthened 
the pretensions of all independent elements against him. As a conse- 
quence, when the kings of Jerusalem failed and the direct responsibility 
for the conduct of affairs might have been assumed by the patriarch, 
there arose instead an endless wrangle among the various ecclesiastical 
and secular leaders, which doubtless hastened, if it did not cause, the 
downfall of Jerusalem in 1087. 

In the West this weakness, so fatal in the Latin East, did not 
appear until the thirteenth century. It is true that there had been 
some friction between the White Monks of Clairvaux and the Black 
Monks of Cluny and some between the seculars and regulars in the 
twelfth century. But on the whole this mutual criticism had been 
helpful rather than hurtful and had in general redounded to the 
power of the international state through the improvement of its 
agencies. But in the thirteenth century, when the two orders of friars 
were founded and the military orders were gradually forced out of 
the Holy Land back upon Europe, trouble grew apace. The papal 
register hecame crowded with complaints of seculars against regulars 
and of regulars against each other. In general these cases were 
decided by the papacy in favor of the universal clergy as against the 
local clergy and in favor of one or another order depending upon the 
peculiar affiliations of the particular pope. To the papacy the multi- 
plication of these cases on the papal docket might have seemed a flat- 
tering and concrete evidence of the unity and power of the Church 
centralized in itself. The disappointed litigants, however, left the 
papal court with the sting of rebuke rankling in their hearts and not 
a whit more kindly disposed toward their opponents than before. 
Thus what may have seemed unity to the head of the Church was 
chaos to its lay members, for society now found its direct moral 
leaders divided among themselves. So bitter was the friction be- 
tween the seculars and regulars or between the various regulars that 
it was a poor cause indeed even against the papacy which could not 
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command the support of a considerable portion of the clergy, as wit 
ness the Defensor Pacis in behalt of Ludwig of Bavaria. 

That the kings would be restive under the restraints imposed by 
the papacy for keeping the peace had been only too evident. They 
had lent their support to the building of the international state as long 
as that process had conduced to their own increased power. In re 
turn the Church had lent nearly all its resources to strengthen the 
power of the kings. It had hedged their thrones about with a certain 
divinity, it had lent its officers to mould public opinion in behalf of 
the kings against the lesser nobility. It had done much to substitute 
respect for law in the place of violence as the proper solvent of dis- 
putes. It had developed law and trained lawyers. In France and 
England, where the kings had, on the whole, been obedient until the 
end of the thirteenth century, the powers of local nobles had been 
effectually clipped beyond hope of speedy revival; in the Empire, 
whose rulers had been more troublesome, the powers of local nobles 
had been retained as a counterweight. But everywhere, as late as 
the thirteenth century, the moral forces had still been effectively cen- 
tred in the Church, 

Now, however, those moral forces were divided and the kings felt 
themselves in a position to further their selfish ambitions by violence. 
In vain did Boniface VIII. seek to restrain them. Able lawyers 
trained by the Church enabled the kings to meet every move of the 
pope, even to the extent of gaining church money with which to carry 
on very unholy wars. By supporting the claims of the local church- 
men against the encroachments of the central authority the kings 
gained the neutrality, if not always the active support, of the local 
clergy in their struggle against the papacy. The right of asylum, 
such a boon to society in the days of local warfare, was now made to 
appear as a refuge for criminals and scoundrels. Even the attack 
upon the benefit of clergy was given the support of some of the local 
churchmen. Papal revenues for the maintenance of the international 
organization were attacked as unwarranted exactions for which so- 
ciety had no return and even the appeals to papal courts were de- 
nounced as venal devices. The kings contended that they maintained 
the peace, that they could offer impartial and speedy justice to all, and 
that there was no need to pay both papacy and kings for this service 
This contention was supported in France and England before the end 
of the thirteenth century by the financial aid of the greater business 
interests and by the moral support of many of the local clergy. The 
Model Parliament of 1296 and the Estates-General of 1302 will serve 


as concrete examples. And when, after 1305, the Babylonish Cap 
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tivity of the papacy made it seemingly subservient to the French 
crown, the international control by the papacy was practically gone 
and the era of unrestrained national warfare begun. The plight of 
the papacy during the next two centuries—first in Captivity, then in 
Schism, and after that again under the baneful influence of local 
Italian factions—rendered the re-establishment of the international 
State difficult, while with the success of the Protestant revolt, it 
became impossible, 

Now that six centuries have convinced society that unrestrained 
national warfare is just as devastating and destructive and scarcely 
less direct than the neighborhood warfare of feudal times, we see it 
again groping toward some form of international control. The Bal- 
ance of Power, the Holy Alliance, the Hague Tribunal, the League 
of Nations, and the Conference on the Limitation of Armament are 
all attempts in this direction, not unlike those which preceded the 
achievement of international control in the Middle Ages. The paral- 
lel is so striking as to give added point to the study of this medieval 
experiment, but such study should include a greater consideration of 
the influence of public opinion and the organization of the moral 
forces of society than has hitherto been given. 


Avucust C. Krey. 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, 


1708 1 


A COMPARISON of the list of offices included in a modern British 
cabinet with a similar list of 1760 shows that the number ot secre 
taries of state has increased from two to five. This growth in num 
bers. however, has not altered the theory that there 1s but one secre 
tariat, that new secretarial portfolios are not, in the eyes of the law 
and the constitution, new, and that each secretary of state has the full 
power and authority inherent in the secretarial seals and may perform 
anv of the duties of his brother secretaries. This theory may be 
briefly summarized: although there is but one secretariat, there ma 
be as many secretaries as the business of state demands, each of 
whom may exercise the full powers of the secretariat This consti 
tutional fiction has been so consistently adopted in the nineteenth 
century to meet the exigencies of an expanding government—at l 
possibly to avoid the inconveniences and prohibitions of the Act of 
Settlement and the Place Acts of Anne—that it may not be amiss to 
call attention to a series of incidents which, had they attained 


purpose, would have stopped th s subdivision of the secretariat and 


thus would have altered the form and appearance of the cabinet. At 
the same time this brief survey will serve to call attention to an office 
which has never received sufficient study—the office of secretary of 


state for the colonies, 1708-1782. 

The particular problem with which this paper 1s con erned may 
be illustrated by an incident in the debate which foreshadowed the 
end of the colonial secretaryship. The first clause of Burke's Estab 
lishment Bill as presented in the House of Commons in 1780 prov ided 
for the abolition of “the office commonly called or known by t 
name of third secretary of state or secretary of state for the col 
onies”. Governor Pownall suggested that the only description neces 
sary was “third secretary of state”, but Lord George Germain, who 
held the office in question, objected to any qualifying terms, for the 
reason that he was neither third secretary of state nor secretary of 
state for the colonies, but “one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries 
of state” *—a position he had taken in a previous session when he 


had described himself as “ secretary of state at large "2 “He wished 
most sincerely,” however, ~ if the committee should determine to 


1 Parl. Hist., XXI. 193-194. 
27d., 266. 
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abolish any one of the three offices, that it might be the one he had 
the honour to fill.”* This protest availed nothing ; the original word- 
ing was retained in the final bill, passed in 1782.4 The issue is fairly 
joined: Was the colonial secretary a secretary “ at large’; did he have 
the full power and authority of the secretarial seals; was he of equal 
rank with the two secretaries on the older foundations ? 

The establishment of a colonial secretaryship was imminent in the 
days when Halifax presided at the Board of Trade,’ it was advocated 
by Thomas Pownall in his well-known .{dministration of the Col- 
onies, it was made the condition on which Dartmouth was willing 
to continue office in 1766, it was contemplated by Pitt in the same 
vear,® and it was finally accomplished as a part of the Grafton-Bed- 
ford bargain in January, 1768, when the Earl of Hillsborough, who 
had twice been president of the Board of Trade, received a commis- 
sion as one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries of state. This com- 
mission was in the same form as the usual secretarial commission, 
except for the insertion of a preamble which stated, “ Whereas the 
public business of our colonies and plantations increasing, it seemeth 
expedient to us to appoint one other principal secretary of state be- 
sides our two ancient secretaries. ...°* Was this preamble in- 
tended as a limitation on the powers of the new office, or was it simply 
an explanation of its main interests? No such limitation or explana- 
tion was necessary in the commissions of the other secretaries, custom 
having prescribed their immediate functions without having confined 
their power to the exercise of those functions: either secretary could, 
if need were, perform the duties of both. If the new secretary did 
not have the same right, then he was not, in fact, a real secretary of 
state. There was no doubt, however. in regard to the purpose of the 
new department. The colonial business heretofore transacted by the 
secretary of state for the southern department (Shelburne) was taken 
over by Hillsborough, while the change in the Board of Trade in July, 
1708, by which he became the active head, rather than a formal ex 
officio member of the Board, and the order to the colonial governors 
directing them to correspond only with the new secretary and to dis- 
continue the practice of sending duplicates of their letters to the 
Board,* mark the complete identification of the new department with 
the colonies. 

3 Note 1. 
4 22 George III., c. 82. 
5 Especially in 1757, when Newcastle definitely promised Halifax the seals 


ut was prevented by Pitt from carrying out his promise. 
6 Williams, Earl of Chatham, II. 214, note. 
7 Public Record Office, Patent Rolls, 8 George III., pt. 2, memb. 8. 
® Public Record Office, C. O. 5: 241, July 4, 1768 
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The close connection between the Board of Trade and the secre- 
tary of state for the colonies confused the situation for contempo 
raries and obscures many points of detail for historians. The Board 
of Trade, founded by royal commission in 1696, had become the 
medium of communication between the government and the colonies 
and was the body in England most familiar w:th all colonial atfairs 
It had never had executive power, however, and at the time of the 
establishment of the colonial secretaryship in 1768 it had become “a 
hoard of advice and council upon such points only as shall be referred 
to it’; * the correspondence with colonial governors was monopolized 
by the secretary for the southern department, the governors sending 
only duplicates to the Board; the nomination of colonial ofticers—a 
privilege exercised by Halifax—had been lost in 1761; the power t 
make reports and representations on its own initiative had been taker 
away. From August, 1766, to January, 1768, the Board of Trade 
was in a less commanding position than it had been for many veat 
and colonial affairs were directly under the authority of the southern 
secretary. This gave the long-needed unity, but it also put over 
whelming power in the hands of one man, who had authority over 
home affairs, Ireland, and foreign negotiations with the powers of 
southern Europe. For reasons of policy or politics or jealousy, 
Grafton, as prime minister, determined to create a separate American 
department ; the Board of Trade simply transferred its business from 
the southern department to the new colonial department, and made 
its reports to Hillsborough rather than to Shelburne. Thus far the 
story is simple; the next step brings in an element of confusion 
The Board of Trade was composed of eight regular members. 
with the great officers of state as ex officio members. When Hills 
borough became secretary of state in January no change was made in 


le d as 


the commission of the Board, except that Hillsborough was added ; 
an ex officio member; in July, however, the then president of the 
Board, Lord Clare, was dropped from the commission, leaving only 
seven regular members, and Hillsborough was ordered to attend regu 
larly at the meetings of the Board. This was the reversal of 
process advocated by Halifax. He wished the presidency of the Board 
to be raised to a secretaryship; Hillsborough as secretary became, for 
all practical purposes, the president of the Board. ‘The greater office 
was not added to the lesser, but the greater absorbed the lesser, which, 
for a time, entirely disappeared. This chronological sequence of 
events has been generally overlooked, while William Knox, a keen if 

9 Public Record Office, C O. 5: 216, Hillsborough to Shelburne 

10 Fitzmaurice, Shelburne, I. 327 ff. 
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not unprejudiced observer, is authority for the statement that Hills- 
borough’s colleagues looked upon him simply as first lord of trade 
(president of the Board) with seals and cabinet''—an opinion that 
was to make it hard for Hillsborough and his successors to obtain a 
position equal to that of the other secretaries of state. 

This dual position of the secretary makes it sometimes difficult to 
determine exactly in what capacity he was acting—whether as first 
lord of trade or as secretary of state. The Journals of the Board 
record the presence of “one of his Majesty's principal secretaries of 
state” immediately below the names of the other members in attend- 
ance, thus emphasizing the secretarial character. In 1779 Germain 
said that he was no more a member of the Board of Trade than the 
\rchbishop of Canterbury, but he gave himself away when he added 
that he sometimes attended as first lord..* A few months later, how- 
ever, Germain was ready to insist upon his position as first lord in a 
matter of petty patronage, with the result that the Board recorded a 
minute that “the presence of the secretary of state for the American 
department being made indispensable by the terms of his Majesty's 
commission ... the privileges annexed to the first lord of trade for the 
time being should and ought to devolve upon the secretary of state.” 
This particular problem was solved in November, 1779, by a return to 
the old system of a regularly appointed first lord commissioner of 
trade and the separation of the Board from the colonial department.** 


According to the king this would place Germain “ in every respect on 
the same line as the two antient Secretaries ’’,’° but the king’s idea was 
to placate Germain for having lost a position at the Board rather than 
to relieve him of the suspicion of inferiority which that position 
entailed, or had entailed for his predecessors. Whatever may be our 
final conclusion in respect of the place of the colonial secretaries in 
the government, it is certain that they were more than first lords com- 
missioners of trade with seals and seat in cabinet. 

The appointment of Hillsborough and the establishment of a 
colonial department seem to have been opposed in the House of 

11 Hist. MSS. Comm., Various Collections, VI. 256 (Knox MSS.). 

12 Parl, Hist., XX. 263, 266. Germain here falls into a curious error; he was 
certainly an ex officio member along with the other great officers of state: they 
were excused from attendance; he was not. Moreover the archbishop was not 
even an ex officio member, as was the Bishop of London. His interpretation of 
“ occasionally ” is also interesting; Germain missed only 17 out of 179 meetings of 
the Board in four years. 

13 Public Record Office, C. O. 391: 86, pp. 139-140. 

14 See the author's note, “ The Earl of Carlisle and the Board of Trade, 1779”. 
in this Review, XXII. 334-3309. 

15 Donne. The Correspondence of George III. with Lord North, Il. 283. 
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Lords.?* but the extent of Hillsborough’s jurisdiction seems never to 
have been brought into question. That there was jealousy a fri 
tion is shown, however, in connection wit 
successor. On his resignation the vacant post was offered to \\ 
mouth, who declined it on the ground that he had opposed the « 


lishment in 1768, and that he thought it not a real secretarys! 


because the form of its commission limited its efficiency to the co! 
onies.*” This is based evidently on the preamble and indicates 
informed contemporary interpretation of that preamble. The faction 
in the ministry opposed to North—Gower, Sutfoll Rock 
was more than willing to discontinue the office, in which case the 


+ +} 


direction of the colonies would be given to the Board of Trade and 


the patronage would be once more in the hands of the southern se 
tary.% The reluctant acceptance of the seals by the Earl Dart 
mouth prevented such a return to the old scheme of divided aut! 


The delimiting, or explanatory, clauses were retained in his comm 


D the king hims 


sion, but certain changes, su 


in matters of administrative detail in order to prevent conflict betweer 


the colonial and southern departments The older secretaries, how 
ever, seemed determined to curtail Dartmouth’s powers Phev par 


ticularly denied his right to give orders to the Admiralty and to the 
secretary at war; these important functions were saved only by thy 
persistence of John Pownall, who was able to find precedents to 
uphold Dartmouth’s claims.*’ Ultimately a working agreement was 
made whereby Dartmouth should direct the movement of troops 
within the colonies and should give orders to the \dmira 


nection with the return of the troops from them, while all orders to 


the secretary at war or the Admiralty concerning the sending ot 
troops thither should come from the older departments. hus it 


would appear that very definite attempts were made to interfere with 


the freedom of action which by r ght belonged to a bona fd. secretary 


16 See below. 

17 Walpole, Last Journals, 1. 127; Knox MSS., op. cit., 25¢ 

18 Knox MSS., of. cit., p. 256; p. 107, Pownall to Knox, August 1, 1777. 
Pownall thought both direction and patronage might be given to the Board, but 
this seems unlikely in view of the wish of Rochford to obtain the appointment 
to two colonial patent offices which were about to fall in. 

19 George III. to North, Aug. 9, 1772, Donne, op. cit., I. 107. What 
these changes were does not appear 


20 John Pownall, secretary of the Board of Trade and undersecretary of 


state. Knox was his colleague in the latter position. 

21 Public Record Office, St. Pap. Dor M 1, 2 1 St. P. Home fice, 1V 
no. 79. 
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of state, and that it was only by the exercise of considerable adroitness 
that even routine business was performed by the Colonial Office. 

Dartmouth was not the kind of man to carry on such constant 
bickering as was necessary, and in fact he made little impression 
either upon the Council or upon the Board of Trade. Pownall com- 
plained to his colleague, Knox, that Bamber Gascoyne*? was “ min- 
ister for America at the board and Lord Suffolk at the council office, 
all councils for American business being in Lord Gower’s absence 
held by Lord Suffolk. . . . Lord North’s blindness. or rather in- 
dolence, in respect to the arts that are practised to ruin and disgrace 
our department, and ultimately himself, is astonishing and unpardon- 
able’’.**) Dartmouth was too trustful and lacking in force. North 
was too good-natured to deal with the aggressive faction jn the cabi- 
net. The fact that these two men were step-brothers and had long 
lived on terms of intimacy did not save the American department 
from cutting a “ most pitiful figure ” or prevent Suffolk from getting 
so much American business in his hands that Pownall complained 
that William Eden, Suffolk's under-secretary, knew more about the 
colonies than he did.*# When we remember that these years, 1772- 
1775. were the most critical in all the history of the American col- 
onies, we can understand how important were these internal divisions 
and jealousies. 

The resignation of Dartmouth in November. 1775, due to his 
unwillingness to direct hostilities against the colonies then in actual 
revolt, furnished an opportunity for the ambitious Suffolk to increase 
his power in the cabinet. The government was but a patched-up 
affair: Gower was the leader of the old Bedford group, Suffolk of 
the disrupted Grenvillites, and both hoped to displace the premier. 
The changes made in 1775 were designed to satisfy all factions: 
Dartmouth took the Privy Seal, Rochford gave way to Weymouth, a 
3edfordite, and Lord George Germain, a Grenvillite, succeeded Dart- 
mouth. The accession of Germain added strength, or at least ageres- 
siveness, to the government: his military experience, unfortunate as 
it had been, was presumed to fit him to direct the campaign in 
America, and his ability as a speaker aided the government in the 
Commons, where its leadership was lamentably weak. It was Suf- 
folk, however, who hoped to profit most from Germain’s appoint- 
ment: without giving up any of the business he had usurped and 
without recognizing Germain as a secretary of state with full power, 


22 A member of the Board of Trade. 
23 Knox MSS., op. cit., p. 110, July 23, 1773, Pownall to Knox. 
24 Ibid., p. 122, Oct. 10, 1775, Pownall to Knox. 
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he would gain a colleague who would support him in | er pare 
against North. 

Suffolk’s plan miscarried Phe to | 


ough and Dartmouth, as we have seen, was ditierent trom 


missions to the other secretaries of state only in the matter of thi 
preamble ; so long as this was ret 1. however. the te t 
might be made that this commission created a new fice: if this were 
true. Germain, as a commoner, could not, according to the Place Acts 
of Anne, hold such an oftie Hillsborough and ID | 
had naturally not been affected by this consideratiot he only re 


course, therefore, was to issue a warrant and commissio1 
form as those issued to the other secretaries of state; other we 


the preamble should be omitted. Were this done, then certan lv one 


of the main arguments in favor of a distinction betwet ( yers 
of the old and new departments would be gone ind Suttolk w 1 
gain nothing. 

The first thought seemed to be to fall back upon the argume 
that a third secretary of state could not be legally created. In the 
\uckland MSS., in the papers dealing with this affair and among t 


letters of Eden and Wedderburn, there is an unsigned and undated 


summary of a “ debate which arose at the end of the session in w 


Lord H [illsborough | Was a] pointe d secretary The arguments 
were wholly against the legality or expediency of a third secretary of 
state. Such an office is illegal, it was said, because (1) of the tom 
of the constitution, there having been only two secretaries s the 
time of Henry VIII., the exception of a Scottish secretary not being 


germane,”* (2) of the prov isions of the Regency Act, which prov ded 


for only two secretaries and thus implied the impossibility of a third 
(3) of the Place Acts of Anne, and (4) if a third secretarvship ¢ 
1] 


state could be created, so could a fourth and ; 


the great offices of state nnght 
office is inexpedient because of “the impropriety of making -\merica 
a distinct department, separating it still more from Great Britain by 


erecting a peculiar office for affairs there’; it is improper because of 


the Board of Trade, which 


could not be an office of government, for the government of the colo 


nies must e carried on y the ki nN cf nc there ¢ «i m1 


25 Pritish Museum, Add. MSS sis, t This manuscript 
undoubtedly in the handwriting of Wedderburn. If he believed in 
of the case as here presented, he did not let that fact influence his conduc 
as will soon appear. 

26 The-manuscript points out that after the debate was over, it 
that there was a third secretary in the reign of Edward VI.—a point in favor of 


the constitutionality 


om 
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councils, and it was more improper to make the first commissioner of 
trade a secretary for the colonies than any other of the king’s servants, 
because having a board to support him, he would naturally assume to 
decide where his province only was to report.*? and must, by degrees 
raise, if he could. his board above the council and hold himself without 
control in his new made department. 


\Ithough this purports to be a summary of a debate held some nine 
years before, nevertheless jt must have been the basis upon which 
Sutfolk and his friends hoped to rest their case. 

When the time came for Germain, along with Weymouth (the 
successor of Rochford), to take his oath of office, the question in 
respect both of the legality of his office and the form of his com- 
mission was still unsettled. The story at this point may best be told 
in the words of William Knox: 


such a commission, 


‘twas apprehended, would be made by Lord Weymouth and Lord Suffolk. 


A difficulty in giving Lord George Germain 


Lord Suffolk, we supposed, would acquiesce for the sake of his plan and 


with him the Solicitor General would concur. The Attorney General 28 
together. The King by one 
of those minute strokes for which he is so eminent. removed all the diffi- 
culty. When the Council was met to swear in the new officers. Lord 
Gower, being Lord President, moved the King, of course, that Lord Wey 
mouth might be sworn Secretary of State. 


and Lord Weymouth were supposed to object 


The King replied, “there are 
two secretaries to be sworn; let them be sworn together”, which was 
done accordingly.29 


This decisive action on the part of the king ought to have put a 
definite end to the whole intrigue. Not so: the commission had to 
be drawn up in Sutfolk’s office,*’ and thus Suffolk and Eden were 
given an Opportunity for more bickering, 

(Germain, as was customary, entered upon the duties of his office 
without waiting for the enrolment of. his formal commission, and 
immediately trouble-makers appeared. Germain’s friends, it was 


alleged, desired “to raise his department ”*' above the other two, 


27 It is interes Ing to note in this connection the reason for the resignation 
of Hillsborough as secretary of state. The council refused to adopt the policy 
recommended by the Board of Trade in connection with the Ohio grants. Hills- 
borough was, of course. responsible for the proposals of the Board. Thus it was 
because his Policy at the Board rather than his Policy as s¢ cretary of state was 
defeated that he resigned, 

28 The solicitor general was Wedde rburn; th 

29 Knox MSS., Op. cit., p. 256. 


te attorney general, Thurlow. 


Add. MSS. £ 200 Eden to [Wedderburn], Dee. 16, 1775. Eden 
Seems to have been sincerely worried, for he wrote: “. . . in the meantime I 
know that, what you cannot know or conceive, if the American department js 
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while Eden and Suffolk were determined to prevent any such posst- 
bilitv, or even the appearance of an equality among the three « 
ments, by drawing up a“ barrier treaty ” between Cleveland Row and 
Whitehall.*? Eden drew up such a “ barrier treaty“, duplicates 
which were to be signed at the top and bottom by the king’ a 

to be sent to each one of the three secretaries; this document was 
drawn up in the first person as from the king, and recite d 
had been given for a warrant to Germain 
as for the northern and southern secretaries, but that it was 


manner ” 
necessary in order to obviate any inconveniences which might 
the course of business that the form of the warrant and commission 
should make 


no difference with regard to the duties of the third Secretary of State 


who is al Wavs to be considered as separate trom the other t and it 
the ministers filling the Northern and Southern department shall in all 
the two principal Secretaries of State at 


events be considered . . . as 

whatever period they may be appointed. And farther, it is ‘ 
that my Secretaries for the Northern and Southern departments shall 
exclusively as heretofore transact all business respec ! f 
Great Britain, or any other parts of my domain, and all o 
which have been executed within the said depar 
Hillsborough and Lord Dartmouth bei 
And it is equally my pleasure that my Secretary of 
shall transact all matters in his department in the same manner as has 
} 


been hitherto done by his predecessors therein 


ri 


This proposed sign-manual instruction was shown to Wedderburn, 
who had gradually drawn away from Sutfolk and had become the 


to be blended with them in the manner that you wish and propose, it will be 


the only honorable one of the three; the others will become irksome and incon 
venient and will end in being insignificant and disgrace! 1 Why will not 
Lord George’s advocates since he came into office speak out when they counteract 
those who were his most active friends before he came in fhic They it ate 
that they wish to alter the form of the appointment with changing the func 
tions. ‘ Be it so’, we say, ‘let the appointment aifter Ir his predecessors, but 
let the functions remain the same’. ‘No’, they say, ‘that line is dangerous, and 
we cannot advise him to be guided by it wit! sleading h fr his ! r 
and his interest’ ” 

32 [bid.. f. 397, Dec. 17, 1775. The colonial department was in W ha 
—Downing street; Suffolk's office was in Cle veland Row. 

33 In other words, this document was in the form of a sign-manual instruc : 

94 [bid.. ff. 392-393. This draft is in Eden's hand \ lerbur 


it 39-4 


that Suffolk approved it. In so far as this draft throws 


duct of the colonial department under Hillsborough h, it w ] 
appear that neither of these men were fe garded as of equal rank or authority 
with the other secretaries; that the preamble of their commissions was looked 
upon as definitely limiting their power to the colonies. All the other evidence 
seems to point in the sar lirectior nd w y therefore « 

Hillsborough nor Dartmouth possessed the full and extensive power of the 


secretarial seals. 
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friend and adviser of Germain. Wedderburn not only refused to 
show Germain this proposal, but said that he would advise him to 
resign rather than to 


submit to an tion not called for, not attempted on two forme: 


occasions, and that can only be proposed . . . to make him submit in the 

hrst place to an indignity and afterwards hold the exercise of his office 

the discretion of the other offices and at his own risque; for to give 
} 


tsa Hixed rule the usage of seven or ejeht years 1s only establishing a rule 
he extent of which is to he disputed in every case and which by the 
power of two to one will be decided for his office vhen tl e act is trouble- 


Wi 


some, against it when it is unpleasant. 


Eden insisted, nevertheless, that “some barrier treaty must subsist 
between the departments in the very nature of their establishment ”’, 
and believed that his scheme. “ unless Lord George much misappre- 
hends it’, ought to be satistactory, both because Germain “ knows 
enough of this kind of business to know that some line ought to be 
drawn”, and because “his mind js too honorable not to feel that the 
terms used in describing that line ought to be general and indefinite 
that they may be liberally interpreted for the care and advantage of 
the public service”. In the meantime Eden had talked with John 


Pownall. If he (Pownall) can have the same success with his 
principal (Germain) I shall hope to see this silly story put an end to 
tomorrow", wrote Eden. He was all the more willing to stop his 
intrigues because of bad news which had just arrived from America, 
and which made him indisposed to stick at punctilios of office or to 
do anything for private reasons to “clog and embarrass the wheels of 
government ”.°° Evidently Pownall had no success with his chief, 
because nothing more is heard of this astounding proposal. In fact 
the commission was duly made out and enrolled, with the preamble 
left out.’ Germain was, therefore, technically on the same plane 
with the other secretaries; his commission was the same; his con- 
tinuance in office as a commoner signified that the colonia] secretary- 
ship was not regarded as a new office for which. according to the 
Place Acts. a commoner would be ineligible.** 
Add. MSS, 34,412. f. 398 Wedd rhurn to Eden, Dy 8, 177 
36 Ibid., f. 397. 
37 Public Record Office, Patent Rolls, 16 George III., pt. 2, memb. 4. The 


Patent for Germain’s successor, Welbore Ellis—the last colonial secretary of this 


Period—is in the same form: Patent Rolls, 22 George III., memb. 10 
388 Germain had one more skirmish in connection with this whole matter. 


In 1779 Sir Joseph M iwbey raised the question of GC: rmain’s eligibility to sit in 
the Commons, en the ground that he occupied an office established after October, 
1705. The stock arguments were used, to which Germain replied that he had 
gone into the matter at the time of his appointment, that he had understood that 
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Although this whole discussion ts inconclusive, several things 
stand out so prominently as to throw some light o1 
of the secretariat. In the first place, the query in respect o! the 
constitutionality of a third secretaryship was answered by the mere 


fact of the creation and continuance of the office. In 


place, it seems certain that Hillsborough and Dartmouth 

sidered as and acted only as colonial secretaries, without the ulterior 

question being raised as to their general powers, they accepted an 


‘nformal restriction upon the theoretically all-embracing power otf the 


secretarial seal. In the third place, and most interest of all, the 


no 


question arises: what ‘¢ Eden’s barrier treaty had been accepted? 


mn 
ii 


The theory of the secretariat which was laid down at the begin 


nine 
ning 


of this paper would have received a rude blow, and one of the main 
lines of the development of the cabinet might well have been blocked 
Although his contention received no recognition in the wording of 
Burke’s bill which disestablished the old colonial secretaryship, Ger- 
main was fighting a battle for the future when he insisted that he was 
not a third secretary or a secretary for the colonies, but one of his 
Majesty's principal secretaries of state. 
ArtTHuR Herpert Basy! 


his office was not a new one, and that he had complied with the Place Acts by 


standing for re-election. The house divided, but only one member supported 
Mawbey and his second. Part Hist., XX. 250-266 


THE AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE TO THE SPANISH 
PENINSULA, 1810-1814 


ENGLAND'S dependency upon American food supplies is by no 
means of recent date. Colonial and Revolutionary times abound with 
evidences of British demand for wheat and flour from Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and New York: The importance, however, of Ameri- 
can grain in English history presented itself for the first time during 
the Napoleonic erat In 1& 7 Murray, United States consul at Liver- 
pool, remarked in a consular despatch that “ such quantities of wheat 
and flour from the United States have lately poured into this market 
that prices have declined... .”2) A year later Mr. Cropper, a lead- 
ing corn merchant of London, testified before a parliamentary com- 
mittee that the trade of that city had decreased considerably since the 
passage of the American Embargo.’ Several years later, Brougham 
Parliament in the course of his speech on the economic 
istress of England, “. . . Sire, have you not taken away the only 
remedy for this scarcity; the only relief to which we can now look 
under a bad harvest—by closing the corn market of America.” * 

What was true of England was equally true of her numerous 
possessions and colonies. In no place was the dependency upon 

1 Prior to the Napoleonic era, the grain trade to England had never assumed 
The closing up of Europe by reason of the war with France 
upplies in the United States. The following table 
exports of grain and flour to England: 


Bushels Bushels 
18 725.527 1808 105,654 
1801 2,977,201 1809 1,383,028 
1802 646,554 1810 786,889 
1803 er 878,654 1811 144,779 
1804 34,808 as 92,189 
1805 - 107,806 1813 8.742 
1806 639.248 Es 
2,006,920 

Of this w t and f r ar nted t “S per cent Indian corn ¢ 7 per cent 


In the British source, quantities are given in “quarters”, a quarter equallin 

eight bushels. I have merely reduced the quarters to bushels. 

ton, D.C. 


Rok Parl. Debates XII. 22 2-6 


Weekly Messenger, Feb. 19. 1809 


* Parl. Debates, XXIII. 492, 496: see also XXII 
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American Grain Trade to the Spanish Peninsula 25 
American grain more pronounced than among the British forces sta- 


tioned in Spain and Portugal. In consequence of the occupation « 


the Peninsula by British troops grain exports from the United : 
to Spain grew by leaps and bounds.* Prices, frequently double those 
which were offered in American or English markets, spurred the 


American farmer and merchant to greater and still greater efforts 


“Letters from Lisbon”, reported Josiah Faxon of Virgimia to his 
chent \ndrew ( lopper ol Boston, “ot a recent date cq t it | flour 


con 


at $12.50 per barrel and advancing. ‘shis advance has caused a 
siderable advance in prices here. It could this evening be bought for 
$7.50 cash.” 

Throughout the summer and fall of 1810 and 1811, unprecedented 


The 


quantities of wheat and flour were shipped to the Peninsula. 
glish armies.’ 


greater share of these supplies was intended for the Een 
sritish agents openly purchased grain and flour in the United States 
for direct shipment to Spain and Portugal.* Early in 1812, Foster 


1 trom Stuart, ! 


the British minister at Washington, receives 


commissary officer at Lisbon, £304,881 for the purchase of cor 
flour.” 
Flour (barrels 
Spain Portugal Spain Portuga 
1800 2,550 5.333 1808 . 30,449 41,761 
1801 aiareds 11,079 43,012 1809 40,047 65,149 
1802 59,409 85,784 1810 144,436 8&8, 
1803 344,935 122,410 811 306,074 §29,1¢ 
1804 109,906 54,648 1812 381,726 5 
1806 “ 19,196 91,273 1814 221 4,141 


1807 .. .ss 39,842 76,352 1815 67,866 47,163 


Timothy Pitkin, A Statistical View of the Commerce of the United State 
(New Haven, 1835), pp. 119, 120. 

6 Faxon Letter Book, May 18, 1810, Faxon Letter Books 
Public Library. Josiah Faxon was an important grain merchant of Virginia 

7“The flour now shipping gocs to supply the British armies”, Faxon tc 
Clopper, June 13, 1810. 

8 The Original Précis Books of Marquis Wellesley, his secret and official 


MS., New York 


rnr tore secTretary 


correspondence with the American ¢ i 
, 1811. Out of 759 ships that entered 


MS., New York Public Library), May 
Lisbon from June 30 to Dec. 31, 1811, 284 were American, laden chi fly with grain 
and flour from Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Alexandria, and 
Board of Trade Papers, 1: 62, Stuart’s Report on Imports into Lisbon, J 
to Dec. 31, 1811. See also B.T. 1: 79, Castlereagh to the Board of Trade, July 
7, 1813. 

® Foreign Office Papers, 95: 31, Foster to Castlereagh, Feb. 27, 1812 These 
a later date com- 


New York; see 


purchases were temporarily checked by the Embargo, but at 
pleted; FO. 95: 31, Foster to Castlereagh, Apr. 23, 1812, Baker to Castlereagh, 
Dec. 18, 1812. 
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It was the usual practice of American shippers to load their 
produce in New England bottoms and order them direct to Lisbon or 
Cadiz. When the fortune of war closed these ports, other cities were 
designated either in the Peninsula or in the British Isles. The super- 
cargo, who acted as the agent for the shipper, obtained in payment 
British governmental bills, which he handed over to some respectable 
business house of London or Liverpool to be placed to the credit of 
the American shipper. This method is admirably disclosed in the 
following letter of the Virginian firm of Lawarson and Foule to 
Captain Lawarson: 
have shipped you on board the Schooner Susan under your com- 
481 barrels flour addressed to Messers Gould Brothers of Lisbon, 
you will deliver to them agreeable to the bill of lading. But 


} 


| it so happen that the French is in possession of Lisbon and you can 


not enter there you will proceed to Cadiz and if that also should be in 
the possession of the French you will go to Gibraltar, and at either place 
should you be prevented from going into Lisbon, you will dispose of 
the flour on the best terms you can and remit the proceeds in Government 
Bills only, to Henry Higgenson, K’sq. of London to be placed to the credit 
and subject to the order of Samuel Smith Esq. of Boston. In the 
event of your not being able to go to either places named, you will have 
to proceed to Liverpool in which case you advise with Mr. Higgenson 
respecting the sale of flour.” 

So extensive did this trade become that Foster was of the opinion 
that the American government would ultimately be forced to revoke 
the Non-Importation Act “as the middle states are obtaining very 
great profit on their flour in Portugal and Spain, which always brings 
them a great importation of bullion from the British domain in 
exchange for their produce”’.*? It is possible that Foster hoped by 
such a statement to temper the belligerent attitude of his government 
toward .\merica, and thus pave the way for an amicable settlement of 
the problems then confronting both nations. There is no evidence, 
however, to indicate that Madison ever contemplated the repeal of 
the Non-Importation Act for the reason suggested by Foster. And 
even had the act been withdrawn it is extremely doubtful whether it 
would have altered the foreign policies of either nation. Relations 
between the two were steadily becoming more and more critical. 
Continued short-sightedness on the part of the English, as well as a 
lack of willingness on the part of the American to understand the 
Englishman’s point of view, produced at length a serious crisis. By 
the spring of 1812, war appeared inevitable. 

10 Lawarson and Foule to Capt. Lawarson, Mar. 6, 1811; see also their letter 
to Capt. Davidson, July 20, 1811. Lawarsen and Foule Letter Books, MS., New 


York Public Library. 


11 Précis Books, July 7, 1811. 
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At once a mad scramble ensued among the shippers to cleat 
American harbors before either an embargo or a war was declared. 
On the very day that Madison’s proposal for an embargo reached 
Congress, Lawarson and Foule addressed their client Rich: “ We are 


loading the Huntress as fast as possible, shall not break ott tomigh 


Whether we can effect our object is very uncertain as the doors 
Congress are now closed upon the Embargo question, and it is suj 


posed will pass. We yet hope there is a sufficiency of honest men in 


the House to defeat the infamous intention of the present governing 
party.”?* To another client, they wrote, * We have had no rest for 
28 hours, and are completely worn out. Have got all our vessels 
1 


away, the last the Ship Huntress with 5,000 barrels satled a tew hours 
since.” 

The opposition on the part of the farmer and grain merchant, as 
expressed in these letters, to the foreign policy of the administration 
was most pronounced. At Washington their cause was warmly 
championed by John Randolph, who bitterly condemned the govern- 
ment for suggesting an embargo, so injurious to the farmers and so 
productive of great speculations. Further, he openly accused Madi- 
son of having yielded to French influence and insisted that “. . . to 


his certain knowledge . . . the French Minister, M. Serrurier, ever 


since his arrival here, had been pressing our Government to prohibit 
the exportation of our products to the Peninsula”.’* In spite of this 


and other speeches of protest the Embargo passed and was followed a 
few days later by a declaration of war against Great Britain 
liscouraged, over the untortunate 


turn in events, the American shipper viewed the future with less 


Disappointed, but by no means « 


apprehension than might have been expected. Previous experience 
with British orders and American embargoes had impressed upon him 
the fact that there existed numerous methods whereby the restrictive 


12 Lawarson and Foule to Rich, Apr. 1, 1812 

13 Lawarson and Foule to Smith, Apr. 6, 1812; Foster reported that “ almost 
incredible expedition” had been used, over 140 vessels having left New York 
with supplies for the Peninsula in one week, while 20,000 barrels of flour had left 
7 


tor 


Richmond for the same place during a similar space ot 
to Castlereagh, Apr. 23, 1812. See also Boston Gazette, Apr. 20, 1512. 


14 4nna Congre 2 Cong SESS., h 
found in the Letters and other Writings of James Madison (Philadelphia, 1865) 
the Madison MSS. in the New York Public Library, or the 1 rous cont ry 
sources used in this article, to substantiat ndolph’s gatior It is very likely 


that Serrurier may have attempted to influence Madison to check the Spanish 
trade. Writing to Castlereagh, May 4, 1812, Foster reported that it had been 
clearly ascertained that the motive prompting the Embargo had been the desire 


to produce distress in the Peninsula. F.O. 95 Ss so Pr 


Feb. 23, 1811. 
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features of these measures might be evaded. In former times British 
licenses and Jeffersonian certificates had protected his goods and had 
gained for him handsome profits. It was, therefore, not unusual for 
Lawarson and Foule to receive numerous inquiries from their patrons 
relative to the existence of British licenses.* At once, Foule visited 
the British minister. Although Foster possessed no definite infor- 
mation, he believed that it was very “ probable that some arrangement 
will yet be made”.“* Crowding this interesting information came 
more valuable news to the effect that several firms were loading 
vessels for southern Europe. What assurance these concerns pos- 
sessed that their ships would be immune from capture, Lawarson and 
Foule were unable to ascertain. It was rumored that the entire grain 
fleet would be convoyed—by whom, no one knew. Another in- 
formant declared that the English government would protect all 
vessels flying the Portuguese or Spanish flags.’ Determined to 
probe the matter still further, Foule personally visited the Spanish 
consul who informed him “that he was authorized to purchase 
provisions on government account, or in other words if the property 
was transferred to him or a Spanish subject, he would grant such 
papers as would protect the property from capture by the British ”..% 
Here then was a definite offer, and Foule lost no time in forwarding 
this welcome news to his clients for their consideration. 

Close upon the heels of this, came the more welcome intelligence 
that the British government had issued licenses for an unlimited trade 
to southern Europe.’* Immediately American harbors swarmed with 
vessels seeking cargoes for Spain and Portugal. The effect on the 
grain market was most pronounced. In July, flour had sold for $6.25 
a barrel; by August the price had advanced to $8.00, and by the close 
of September it had reached the height of $10.50. This is to be 
explained, in part, by the drought of the summer. A more important 
cause, however, existed in the sudden increased demand made upon 

*Tawarson and Foule to Rich, June 29, 1812: see their letter to Rollins, 
June 22, 1812. 

16 Lawarson and Foule to Rich and Rollins, June 29, 1812. 

17 Lawarson and Foule to Pearson, Crowenshield, and Rich July 2, 4, and 8, 
1812, respectively. 

18 Lawarson and Foule to Goodwin and 16 others. July 24, 1812. There is 
evidence io prove that Spanish licenses were issued and used, but the British 
governmeés¢ held them to be of no legal effect; see B.T. 5: 22, Apr. 12, 1813, and 
the letter from Stuart to the Foreign Office, Nov. 14, 1812, enclosed in a com- 
munication from the Foreign Office, Dec. 2, 1812, to the Privy Council, to be 
found among the Unbound Papers in the Privy Council Office, Whitehall. 


®Lawarson and Foule to Baker. Sept. 4, 1812; see also Faxon to Baxter, 


Sept. 4, 1812. 
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the market by reason of the commonly accepted rumor of a 
license trade. On the other hand, there seems to have been some 
doubt on the part of a few merchants as to whether these licenses 
were going to be issued after all. Faxon, w riting to Baxter, Septem 
ber 30, 1812, stated: “ We are yet in doubt about the British protect 
ing . . . any vessels bound to or from Cadiz or Lisbon. Probabl 
it may be so.” 
Indeed it was so. Hardly had the news reached England tl 
\merica had declared war, when several commercial houses petition d 
the Board of Trade for licenses to engage in t 
the United States and the Peninsula.*”) On the same day that this 
information was forwarded to America, the Privy Council instructed 
the advocate general to prepare the draft of a license protecting 
American vessels proceeding from the United States with grain 
flour to Cadiz or Lisbon, and returning in ballast to any u blockaded 
port of the United States.2!. That these were strat 
evidenced from the following: “ The licenses which I recently stat 
had been applied for to protect vessels with provisions trom 
United States to Lisbon or Cadiz have been granted for the term « f 
nine months.” “It is possible that some licenses were issued betore 
this, as an Order in Council, July 31, 1812, exempted trom capture 
only such American vessels “as may be furnished with British 
licenses, which vessels are allowed to proceed according to the tenor 
hat this order 


of the said licenses ”’ It is more probable, however, t 


had been issued with a view to regulate the American trade in gen 


eral, or possibly it had reference to the licenses granted by Foster, 


whose action the government may have anticipated. 

In any event, prior to the above-mentioned order, Foster on his 
own responsibility, while still in .\merica, had undertaken to license 
the grain trade to the Peninsula. His motive in doing this was to 
insure the satisfactory completion of the instructions sent him, shortly 


20 Department of State, Consular Despatches, London, # 


ug. 3, 


21 Privy Council Unbound Papers, Aug. 3, 1512 At a later date American 
ships were permitted to return to any unblockaded port in America with cargoes 
of lawful merchandise of the Peninsula. This policy was adopted for a threefold 
reason: first, to encourage the shipment of grain; sec yndly, to aid the merchants 
of the Peninsula; and thirdly, to prevent the payment in specie, which, it will be 
recalled, was a very important problem thcn facing the English government; see 
Order in Council, Oct. 13, 1812; B.T. 1: 71, Stuart to Castlereagh, Nov. 21, 1812 
also B.T. 5: 22, Dec. 8, 1812 nd B.T. 5 21, Oct 3 S12. 

22 Consular Despatches, London, Aug. 14, 1812; see also B.T. 5: 21, Aug 


1812, and London Daily Times, Aug. 12, 1812. 


23 All references to Orders in Council in this article are to be found in the 
Privy Council Register, Public Record Office, London 
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before, by Stuart.** .\ccordingly, upon his departure in June, 1812, 
18o licenses duly numbered, together with five others that had been 
granted to particular individuals, were left in the hands of Baker, 
Foster's assistant, who was to remain for a short time jn Washington. 
Information relative to these licenses was forwarded to Stuart so as 
to anticipate any misunderstandings; while Admiral Sawver, simi- 
larly advised, agreed not to molest any vessels so licensed.** These 
Foster licenses protected ships sailing under the American, Portu- 
guese, Swedish, or Spanish flags.”® 

Neither the authority nor the practice of the Board of Trade in 
issuing licenses was disputed. There was, however, considerable 
doubt as to whether Foster possessed this right or power. That he 
had issued these certificates was not questioned; their validity, how- 
ever, was questioned. American ships possessing these licenses were 
captured by both American and British privateers, the latter doubting 
the reliability of the licenses.27 To obviate further capture by Eng- 
lish vessels, the British government issued an Order in Council in 
which it expressly approved of and gave authority to all licenses 
granted by Foster for the Spanish trade.** 

In addition to the Foster licenses, the “ Sidmouths’”’, and “ Prince 
Regents’, as those of the Board of Trade were termed, there ap- 
peared still another species in the form of certificates issued in 
America by Admiral Sawyer, Consul Allen of Boston and New York, 

“4 See ante, p. 25 

25 Admiral Sawyer was in command of the British squadron stationed at 
Halifax. Among the Privy Council Unbound Papers there is a letter from the 
Foreign Office, Aug. 25, 1812, enclosing Foster’s letter to Castlereagh, dated Lon- 
don, Aug. 25, 1812. In addition Foster stated that he had issued 30 passports 
for the West Indies, and 18 others for cargoes of pitch, pine, and timber for 
Liverpool 

26 By the middle of July, 60 Foster licenses had been issued, probably to 
Messrs. Sampayo and Wood, who were under contract to supply the British 
troops in the Peninsula. Later 19 more were issued, and two were destroyed 
as useless; none appear to have been issued after Dec. 18, 1812 (see B.T. 5: 21, 
Aug. 21, 1812: F.O. a5: 31, Baker to Castlereagh, Bermuda, Mar. 2., 1813). 
Stuart reported early in 1813 that out of a total of 693 ships that had entered 
Lisbon for the last half of 1812, 235 were American vessels laden with corn 
and flour; of these, 21 were under foreign flags, 18 Portuguese, 2 Spanish, and 
1 Papenburger. B.T. 1: 73. 

27 Boston Independent Chronicle, July 30, 1812; National Intelligencer, July 
28, 1812. 


28 This order does not appear in the London Gazette, but is to be found in 
the Privy Council Register, Oct. 13, 1812. Foster’s action was warmly indorsed 
by Wellington, see Despatches of Wellington, IX. 39s. The Board of Trade 


stated that it did not presums » convey the slightest degree of censure”, on 


the contrary thought him “ entitled to commendation”, B.T. 5: 21, Aug. 21, 1812. 
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and Consul Stewart of New London. Those granted by Admiral 
Sawyer appear to have been few in number and to have permitt I 


American ships to transport grain and flour from the United States 


to the Peninsula. Immunity from capture was limited by thes 
licenses to vessels stopped by one of Sawyer’s own squadron 

did not prevent any other British ship from seizing the same as 
lawful prize.” This was a manifest inconsistency, and the Privy 
Council hastened to declare by order, October 26, 1812 \ 


American vessel possessing a Sawyer license was exempt from cap 
ture by any or all of His Majesty’s navy. In addition the ordet 
extended the immunity enjoved by the license to the voyage from 
America to the Peninsula and back. 

Before this measure had made its appearance the British consul 
\llen had written Sawver, July 19, 1812, with a view of obtaining 
his approval for the issuing of licenses in New York for the Spanish 
and West Indian trade. Sawver’s answer permitted Allen, under his 


consular seal, to license vessels for the Spanish trade on the same 


terms as stated in his own licenses \llen, accordingly, proceede 
to grant protection not only from Sawyer’s squadron but from any 
British vessel—an immunity which was exte nded to the vovage going 
and returning. This in itself was an illegal departure from the in 
structions that he had received from Sawyer, a departure that was 
held valid, at a later date, by the Admiralty.** 

Before the Admiralty had taken this position, the Hope, bound 
from Philadelphia to Corunna with a cargo of grain, protected by a 
Sawver- Allen license, was captured on the high seas and brought into 
port for trial. The decision in this case was rendered by Sir William 
Scott. Scott maintained: first, that neither Sawyer nor Allen pos- 
sessed any power to grant licenses; but, secondly, that the British 
government had indorsed their actions by the Orders in Council ot 
October 13 and 26, 1812; and thirdly. that in view of these orders, 
the ship and its cargo should be returned to the owner, subject to the 

29 Sawyer informed Croker, secretary to the Admiralty, Aug. 6, 1812, that ! 
had granted 20 papers to Mr. Robert Elwell of Boston for the Peninsular trade 
Privy Council Unbound Papers, letter from the Admiralty, Oct. 24, 1812; see 
also Admiralty Papers, 1: 502, f. 441. 

30 This order does not appear in the London Gazette, but is to be found in 
the Privy Council. Register for 1812. Professor Channing in his History of the 
United States, IV. 532 (1917), states that the Sawyer licenses permitted trade 
with Canada. A study of the sources used in this article wi uld indicate that 
these licenses were granted for the Spanish trade. 

31 Admiralty Papers, 1: 502, f. 420, Aug. 5, 1812 See National Intelligencer 


Mar. 6, 1813, for a copy of Allen’s licenses, also Richm ond En 
821 Dodsoa, 225-233, case of the Hofe. 
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payment of the captor’s expenses. According to this des ision, there 
fore, any vessel having either a Sawyer or an Allen license was 
granted a free and safe passage from the United States to the Penin 
sula and back. 

The natural confusion likely to arise from a continuance of the 
use of Sawyer and Allen licenses cautioned the ministry to instruct 
\llen to grant no more licenses. It administered, furthermore. a 
sharp reprimand for his having done so “ without authority and in a 
manner derogatory to the character of a person holding His Majesty's 
Commission” and requested him to inform the government of the 
full circumstances connected with his actions.’* In response Allen 
stated that upon the first receipt of intelligence of the Board of Trade 
licenses, he had stopped issuing certificates. AI] all, over two 
hundred licenses had been granted, chiefly to merchants of Boston, 
and those unused had, with few exceptions, been revoked by the 
middle of October, Allen further stated that each and every license 
so issued had been granted according to the permission given him by 
Sawver. By wavy of proof, Allen submitted eight distinct affidavits 
signed by some very prominent Bostonians to the effect that they had 
been ipients of Allen’s certificates.” 

Not only was Allen treated somewhat sternly by his own country, 
but he was rather harshly handled by some Americans. In the sum 
mer of 1813 he was brought to trial before a Boston court for having 
issued licenses contrary to the act of July 6, 1812. After spending 
some time in custody in Worcester, “a miserable country town”, 
\Ilen managed to escape to Quebec and sailed from there to eng 
land." Relative to Stewart's licenses, no order or judicial decision 

Dodson, 2 33. News of this decision reached America in April, 1813; 
Centinel, Apr. 14, 1813 rhe principles stated by Scott were substan 
ly confirmed by the Lords of Appeal in the case of the Keward, July 9, 1814, 
ippealed from the sentence of the Adm ralty Court at Halifax relative to th 
of Sawyer's licenses in the form presented in the case of the Hope; see 
appendix D to 1 Dodson It is interesting to note that the Privy Council held 
Allen’s licenses of no legal valu , Privy Council Unbound P pers, Council Minute, 
Dec. 7, 1812, and letter to Croker, Dec. 8. 1812 This was before the court had 
rendered its decision in the case of the Hope (Feb. 19, 1813). After this de 
cision, the Council stated that the validity of each license would be decided 
by the Admiralty as cases presented thems. Ives; see B.T. 5: 22, Apr. 12, 1813. 

34B.T. 1: 70 contains a letter to Allen from the Foreign Office of Nov. 9, 
1812; F.O. 5: 89, to Consul Allen, Nov. 25, 1812. Somewhat earlier Sawyer had 
been instructed to grant no more licenses; see Privy Council Unbound Papers, 
Bathurst to Croker, Oct. 26, 1812. 


38 Allen to Hamilton and Castlereagh, Feb. 3 and Apr. 15, 1813, respectively. 
F.O. 5: 9s. 


86 Barclay MSS., New York Historical Society: Allen to Barclay, Sept. 14, 
3; Mr. Joe! Thompson of Boston to B relay, Dec. 11, 28, 1813; Mr. Simpson 
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appears to have been issued Phe number granted by Stewart 
ably did not exceed the thirty which had been lett in Ins Is by 
Foster priot to his departure trom \merica Phese het 
more, were limited to the West Indian trad In view of thre : 
the Privy Council informed the \dnnralty that thos Is alread 
captured should not be released, but that cases whe t 
appeared, the Admiralty should respect such licenses et 
Phe demand for these various leenses was enormous No less 
than five hundred had been issued by the close of August, 1S 
were openly bought and sold at New York Vlexandria, Dost 
and elsewhere \s their numbers increased the mm) t value « 
creased In October, Lawarson and Foule reported that the “ Trine 
Revent’s leenses are getting plenty and cheap, SAV 500 
in December they sold for numerous did they become 
considerable doubt was cast upon their genuineness \\ ( 
your favor with the leense we observe that the 
feits abroad, will vou have the goodness to ascertan tt : 48 
uine.”’* \ similar statement appeared in ste 1) 
ber 19, 1812: For many vears the British have bec ‘ t 
nanufacturing our shipping papers. Our f sare re vy the 
compliment, and are daily engaged in making /iretis/: leenses, t 
to Spain, Portugal, St. Bartholomews, ete.” .\ week later the sami 
paper stated: “In our last) was inserted an article respecting the 
forgery of Pritish licenses Phe maker ot them has been caught 
New-York, with a large stock on hand Bv whom or 1 \ 
reason we are not informed. It is highly probable that 1 SCIZUTE 
was made by governmental officials on the assumption that the entire 
trade with the enemy was illegal. 
of Boston to Barclay, Oct. 7, 14, 1813.  Barelay \ 
eral at New York 
Privy 1 Unt d Papers vari 
ilso directed ‘ 
New London. ‘ i 
minated by his arrest June, 18 for further d ss urclay MS r 
of Stewart to Barclay, especially those of Jun J 1 
letter of Robert Fairchild Mad S14, M Mss ‘ 
Public Library. 
% Consular Despatches, London, Aug. 29, 1812; s Roston Gazette, Jar 
25, 1813 
9 Lawarson and Foule to Dodge, Oct. 2¢ 8 
 Lawarson and | 
Niles’ Register, 274 
42 Examination of New York newspapers cot [ f 
and the ther s ed his arti 
mation 
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Public opinion, it appears, was at first uncertain as to the ethics 
of using British licenses. The existence of war, it was declared, had 
outlawed all commercial activities with England. But what, one 
asked, of the trade to Spain and Portugal? These were neutral 
states occupied for the time being by British troops, assisting Spain 
in her war for independence against the hated Napoleonic despotism. 
Had America forgotten so soon the aid rendered us by Spain during 
our war for freedom? Fearful, however. as to the strength of this 
sentimental argument, the merchants interested in the Spanish trade 
took firmer ground when they declared that the trade in question was 
with a neutral, not with an enemy, and that it was no concern of ours 
what became of American wheat after it had once been landed in the 
Peninsula. Not only in New England, but in Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, was this style of argument advanced. Foremost among those 
who held these views was Thomas Jefferson, who declared that the 
only means whereby the deplorable conditions of the grain market 
might be relieved was by permitting trade with Spain. “Iam favor- 
able’, he stated, “to the opinion which has been urged by others, 
sometime acted on, and now partly so by France and Great Britain, 
that commerce, under certain restrictions and licenses. may be in- 
dulged between enemies mutually advantageous to the individuals. and 
not to their injury as belligerents.” * 

In Congress the matter had come up for discussion during the 
debate that had ensued over the Embargo Bill. No definite status. 
however, appears then to have been given to the Spanish trade. The 
war itself had theoretically stopped all trade with England and her 
dependencies, a principle which had been embodied in a measure 
approved July 6, 1812. This act expressly interdicted all trade with 
the enemy and its dependencies either under the disguise of neutral 
flags or by British licenses. Without a doubt this act covered the 
grain trade to the Peninsula, which was a dependency, if not in law 
or theory, at least in fact, for the time being. English troops were 
stationed in the Peninsula and to these English troops food supplies 
from America were shipped. In the absence. however, of an express 
provision covering the Spanish trade, American merchants willingly 
availed themselves of British licenses and shipped throughout the 
summer and fall of 1812 unprecedented quantities of produce. That 
this trade was illegal was beyond all question. It was. therefore, not 
unexpected that Madison should call the attention of Congress to the 
matter in the following words: 

There being reason to believe that the act prohibiting the acceptance 
of British licenses is not a suficient guard against the use of them 


43 Jefferson to Madison, Apr. 17, 1812, Writings (ed. Ford), IX, 345 
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further provisions on that subject are h 
so that penal enactments should be 


provided for cases of corrupt and 


perfidious intercourse with the enemy, not amounting to tre ‘ 
embraced by any statutory provisions.*4 
In compliance with this section of the message, Harper of New 


Hampshire immediately proposed in the House that the Committee 


of Commerce and Manufactures be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of prohibiting entirely the exportation of flour and all 
wheat-stuffs. This proposal, however, was defeated by a vote of 76 
to 26. Two weeks later a bill prohibiting the use of all foreign 
licenses was presented by Newton of Virginia, from the committee, 


read twice, and committed to a committee of the whole, but it was not 
taken up till February 22, 1813, nor passed by the House till March 1, 
and then the Senate, as will be seen later, postponed it till the nex 


session.*®° Meanwhile, however, friends of the administration a 
supporters of Harper's resolution were not so easily defeated. Earl) 
in December Newton introduced a similar resolution. “ [It was well 


known”, he declared, “that there was not a « passed over our 
heads but American vessels were departing for Spanish and Portu 
visions and 


guese ports, unrestricted as to the exportations of pre 
It was not his purpose, however, to interdict a legit: 


mate trade with a neutral but rather to prevent British agents from 


naval stores.” 


supplying English possessions with provisions laden in) American 


vessels sailing under the Spanish or Portuguese flag 


turists and farming interests, indignant at this attack which the 
declared would promote speculation, rallied their forces and defeated 
Late in the 


the measure by the narrow margin of but one vote 


pted to renew his reso 


afternoon of the following day, Harper attemy 
whereupon Speaker Clay 


lution; this time the vote stood 58 to 58, | 
pposition, thereby defeating the 


promptly threw his vote in with the op} 


motion. 

After this defeat, Harper and Newton refrained from any furthe 
discussion of the matter for the remainder of the year The Ss 
tion, however, came up time after time in the course of the sessiot 


During the debate relative to the Merchant’s Bond Pill, Dr. Mitchell 


of New York drew the attention of the House to the trade 


We send freely abroad the products of our soil, although we feel a 
moral conviction that the greater part of the product 1 centre in ] 

44 Message of Nov. 4, 1812, Ricuardson Messages Papers, 1. ) 

45 House Journal, Nov. 6, 1812 

46 House Journal, Nov. 23, 1812, Feb, 22, Mar. 1, 1813; Senate Jourr Mar. 3 

47 House Journal, Dec 18:12; Annals of Congre s 
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land . . . It is perfectly understood that Spain and Portugal cannot pay 
us I specie or produce for the breadstuffs and other articles of human 
sustenance which we send to Cadiz and Lisbon, and that these bills are 
paid for to a great extent in bills drawn upon London 
He called the House to witness that upon several occasions it had 
refused to inhibit the exportation of grain and had voted down all 
motions made to retain our produce at home in order to feed “ our 
seamen, soldiers and civilians ’.** Several days later, Clay undertook 
to answer these statements. He insisted that the trade to the Penin- 
sula was not censurable; on the contrary it possessed a most redeem- 
ing feature in that American produce was being paid for either in 
bills drawn on London, or in specie. Payment in specie was highly 
desirable not only for the revenue that it brought us, but also because 
the loss of this specie on the part of England directly injured her 
credit and undermined her resources. Hence the trade to the Penin- 
sula should be viewed as a war measure in that it forced Great Britain 
to deplete her treasury in order to maintain an army on the Continent. 
It was Clay’s modest estimate that at least twenty millions of dollars 
came annually into this country by reason of the trade with the 
Peninsula. .\ continuation of this policy would greatly endanger the 
strength of the paper system of the enemy and thus aid in bringing 
her to terms. 

By way of answer, Newton pointed out on December 14, 1812, 


that Clay had opposed an embargo “ principally for the reason that 
an embargo would prevent the importation into the United States of 
specie from Great Britain, through Spain and Portugal”. Notwith- 

's dnnals, p. 230. As a matter of fact little grain was exported during the 
war from the United States to England directly (see above, page 24) or indirectly 
from Canada. What grain was smuggled into Canada appears to have been 
consumed there. English import figures for all grain imported from Canada 


during the years 1811 to 1814 are as follows: 


IBIZ $96,104 bushels 
Perl, Pap., 1825-1826, ro. 227. Canada appears to have been itse'f in urgent 
need of fo d, is is revealed by the ictivilies of the Vict talline Office : see Memoir 


of J. C. Herries (London, 1880), I. 51. The shortage of the supply in Canada 
is also shown in a letter from a Mr. Robinson of Quebec, dated June 29, 1812, 
B.T. 5: 21, Sept. 22, 1812; see also letter from Admiral Sawyer, Halifax, Nov. 
2, 1812, Admiralty Papers, 1: 502, f. 743 

49 Annals, 12 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 299-300. It is interesting to note that 
Napoleon advocated, in part, the sale of grain to England for the same reason. 
See Correspondance de Napoléon, nos 17974, 19391; see also Audrey Cunning 
ham, British Credit in the Last Napoleonic War (Cambridge, 1910); J. H. Rose, 
in Camoridae Modern History, 1X. 372; F. E. Melvin. Napoleon's Navigation 
System (New York, 1919), pp. 88—8o. 
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ling the value of this specie, Newton insisted that an embargo 


stand 


would be a greater benefit as it would be the “ strongest mea 
Congress could adopt to give energy and effect to the war’ lhe 
capital of this country, he declared, was employed to supply the 


enemy with American produce, not in \merican vessels but 


ships under the disguise of Swedish, Spanish, and Portuguese flags 
There can be little question that Harper and his friends had taker 
strong ground. It was well understood at d admitted by both sides 
that the shipments to the Peninsula were ce stined solely tor the use 
and sustenance of the British troops, forces wh.ch at any time m ght 
be employed against the liberties of the \merican jx ople \ll during 
the winter of 1812-1813, the discussion of the ethics of this trade 
continued with increasing strength. The effect of this, as well as of 
the severity of the winter, was to decrease the amount of the trade in 


eeneral? The demand, however, for freights was st ll considerable 
On December 23, Lawarson and Foule stated to Crowenshield 
“ Flour has been very fluctuating, varying from $7.00 to $11.00; Very 
large quantities have been shipped. Since the 1st ot September we 
have shipped upwards of 30,000 barrels.” 

Into this lucrative trade was suddenly thrust the long arm o1 the 
British navy. Those who were fortunate enough to possess British 
licenses were permitted to proceed according to the tenor of their 
licenses: all others were brought into port to await trial and judg 
ment.** Equally active was the American navy, which seems to have 
made a determined effort to check this illegal trade. The brig Hivam 
from Baltimore bound to Lisbon with 1500 pounds of 
brought into Marblehead by the American frigate //iorn 

The effect of these numerous captures had been to lower the price 
of flour and to render trading with the Peninsula less profitable.” 
Metcalf, a prominent grain merchant of Virginia, deeply deplored 
by 


this depression in trade. Nor did he take kindly to this intrusion 


the American navy. Writing to his client Baxter he declared, “. 


50 Annals 2 Cong., 2 sess., PP. 375-377: See ibove, | 30, note 

51 This is evidenced by the following letter from Met lf to Baxter, Nov 
24, 1812: “At this moment I cannot be recon led to act in loadirg the ship 
Monson . . . A Bill is now before Congress making it penal for a ship to sail 
with a license . . Therefore should a vessel sail and be capture 1 by our 
cruisers, she weuld be involved if brovght int t ! State 
Metcalf's correspondence is to be found in the Letter B s of J uh Faxon 

52 Lawarson and Foule to Crowenshield, Dec. 23, 1%! 


83 Lawarson and Foule to G. Snow, Jan. 28, 1813 


54 Poston Independent Chronicle, 


85 Metcalf to Wm. Montgomery and Baxter, Nov. 14, 1812 Faxon Letter 


Books. 
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it our ships of war and privateers are allowed to bring in vessels that 
have licenses, then they may also bring them in on suspicion of their 
having them’”’.°* It is to be noted that Metcalf’s entire reasoning 
rests upon the highly questionable supposition that the trade to the 
Peninsula was not trading with the enemy. Cautioned, however, by 
the fate of the brig Hiram, Metcalf determined to appeal to an 
authority higher than an American privateer before risking the Mon- 
son on a venture to Spain. Accordingly, he interviewed Monroe, 
then Secretary of State, in the hope of obtaining permission to load 
the .J/onson and sail unmolested. In a letter to Baxter, Metcalf 
stated that Monroe had given him to understand that the affair would 
be arranged “as soon as circumstances will permit”.°? Whether an 
arrangement was effected or not is uncertain. This much, however, 
is certain, that Metcalf stated in a letter to Baxter, January 11, 1813, 
that he had a license for the Jonson to Cadiz, purchased for $1133 
and that the vessel would be despatched as soon as the weather 
permitted.** 

Metcalf, doubtless, was one among many who openly condemned 
the American government for its interference with a profitable trade. 
Jetferson, as we have already had occasion to note, criticized the 
administration for its conduct. In a letter of his dated January 12, 
1813, we have this interesting disclosure of a peculiar mental trait: 

You doubt whether we ought to permit the exportation of grain to 
our enemies; but Great Britain, with her own agricultural support, and 
those she can command by her access into every sea, cannot be starved 
by withholding our supplies. And if she is to be fed at all events, why 


may we not have the benefit of it as well as others? . . . And as to 
feeding her armies in the peninsular, she is fighting our battles there, 
as Bonaparte is on the Baltic . . . Besides, if we could, by starving the 


English armies, oblige them to withdraw from the peninsular, it woul 
be to send them here; and I think we had better feed them there for 
pay, than feed and fight them here for nothing. A truth, too, not to be 
lost sight of is, that no country can pay war taxes if you suppress ali 
their resources. To keep the war popular, we must keep open the mar 
kets. As long as good prices can be had, the people will support the 
war cheerfully.°® 

Those opposing this view could not reconcile their ideas of patriot- 
ism to a standard so un-American or mercenary in nature. It was, 
therefore, not at all unexpected to have the matter come up once more 
for discussion in Congress. On February 24, 1813, the President 


56 Metcalf to Baxter, Nov. 14, 24, and 26, 1812. 

57 Metcalf to Baxter, Jan. 9, 1813. 

58On Feb. 11, 1813, Metcalf informed Baxter that the Monson had sailed 
with a cargo valued at $12,000. 

59 Jefferson to James Ronaldson, Writings (ed. Ford), IX. 372. 
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addressed Congress, calling its attention to the Order in Council of 


October 26, 1812, permitting a trade with the West Indies through 


the medium of licenses. In the course of this message, Madi 


son 
strongly denounced this licensed trade and urged Congress to prohibit 
any trade under license whatsoever by citizens of the United States, 
and further to interdict exportation from America “in foreign bot- 
toms, few of which are actually employed, whilst multiplying counter- 
feits of their flags and papers are covering and encouraging the navi- 
gation of the enemy ”."” 

It was doubtless in answer to this message that Calhoun presented 
a bill prohibiting the exportation in foreign bottoms of a list of 
enumerated commodities consisting largely of food supplies. After 
some discussion the bill was passed and sent to the Senate for con- 
sideration." In the meantime, the House took up, February 22, 1813, 
discussion of the Foreign License Bill that Newton had introduced in 
November. The purpose of this measure was to prohibit entirely 
the use of all foreign licenses by any American vessel. The usual 
arguments were advanced by both parties. It was clearly seen that 
the number of those opposing the measure was steadily decreasing. 
Attempts to postpone the proposition failed, and on the first of March 
the bill passed the House, 59 to 32. Immediately the measure was 
brought to the attention of the Senate, which, after referring it to 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs and having received it back with 
amendments, considered the proposition on the third of the month in 
conjunction with the Calhoun bill. By this time the Senate was 
contemplating adjournment and so postponed further consideration 
of these two bills until the next meeting of Congress."* 

In the meantime unusual activity was manifest among the grain 
merchants by reason of these measures. Lawarson and Foule stated 
that in view of the Order in Council and the proposed American 


embargo they were “ pushing off all our vessels with licenses”. The 
adjournment of Congress slackened considerably this haste on the 
part of that firm.** Public opinion, moreover, among the New Eng- 
land states was becoming adverse to the use of these licenses by 
reason of the scarcity and aigh price of flour in their markets.%* 

60 Richardson, Messages, I. 523. 

61 House Journal, Feb. 26, Mar, 2, 1813; Annals, 12 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 1127— 
1128, 1134-1164. 

62 House Journal, Feb, 22 to Mar. 1; Senate Journal, Mar. 3; Annals, 12 Cong 


2 sess., pp. 112, 121, 1142, 1150. 
63 Lawarson and Foule to Rollins, Feb. 25, Mar. 2, 1813 


64 Flour was selling for $17.00 and $18.00 a barrel, Niles’ Register, IV 24 
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\ccordingly, after Congress had reassembled in May, 1813, a bill was 
introduced in the Senate forbidding the use of British licenses. 
After much argument concerning which the 4nnals have very little 
to say, the measure was agreed to on July 15, by the comfortable vote 
of 22 to 12. The following day the measure came up for action in 
the House. It was not until the twenty-ninth, however, that the bill 
was finally passed, 7S to 

The acceptance of this measure by both Houses was a decided 

victory for the government. Its effects were far reaching, for it 
sealed every port in the United States against the egress of all Ameri- 
can vessels possessing British licenses. It did not, however, prevent 
British ships disguised as neutrals from continuing this illegal trade. 
The License Bill, in short, did not check the exportation of food 
supplies to the enemy, a propos.tion which Madison discussed to 
some extent in his confidential message to Congress, July 20, IST 2. 
In the thought of remedying this defect. Newton proposed that Con- 
gress prohibit the exportation of all provisions. Unfortunately New- 
ton and Calhoun fell into an altercation as to what committee this 
matter should be referred to—the result of which was that the meas- 
ure was “indefinitely postponed, in other words rejected ” 

Further consideration of this act or any of a similar nature was 
rendered impossible by the adjournment of Congress. While doubt- 
less disappointed over the reception accorded his motion, Newton as 
well as all friends of the administration had ample cause for satisfac- 
tion in the passage of the License Bill. This measure prohibited the 
sale, disposition, or use by a citizen of the United States or of its 
territory, of any license, pass, or paper granted by the British crown 
or its agents for the protection of any vessel or cargo, or admission 
of any vessel or cargo into any port. Anyone directly or indirectly 
concerned in the purchase, use, or disposition of any of these papers 
Was upon conviction to forfeit a sum equal to the value of both the 
vessel and cargo, and pay in addition a fine of not more than $5000 
and not less than $1000. Within five days after promuleation of 
the act in the nearest port, any vessel owned in whole or in part by 
a citizen of the United States found possessing a Brit'sh license was 
to be forfeited. Vessels sailing with these papers were to be consid- 
ered as British ships and as such were liable to capture and con- 
demnation. Any vessel within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
sailing after the promulgation of this law, was held responsible for 

65 Senate Journal, June 28, 1813. 
*® House Journal, July 16, 209, 1813. 


87 Annals, 13 Cong., 1 sess., I. 487. 
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all violations of this measure. \ll ships sailing from Eure the 
Mediterranean, and the west coast of Africa were rendered subject 
to the act after November IS1 3. save ot course upor! let lle 


show that their passage had been delayed by stress « f weather 


slis Lit 


act, moreover, Was not to be cor strued as ordering the sus} 
any case involving the use of a British license.” In December o 


the same year Congress placed an embargo on all Vesst Is in Americar 


ports, save neutrals, who might depart with necessary stores 
whatsoever cargo they then possessed.” 

Without a doubt, the effect of this law would have been to clos 
all trade to the Peninsula to all -\mericans oF \merican vessels \s 
it was, the British government altered its policy to an extent that 
rendered it altogether problematic whether licenses lready issued 


might not still be utilized by the present holders. Early in Novem 


ber, 1812, the Privy Council had decided that no more licenses would 


be granted for the Pen:nsular trade Nothing was sa‘d relative t 
those still unused, the intention evidently being that they should be 


honored. Shortly thereafter a modification occurred Late in Feb 
ruary the British government announced by an Order in Counc] the 
blockade of Chesapeake Bay.’ 

Information relative to this blockade reached .\merica eat in 
February, 1813. The actual presence of a blockading squadron under 
Admiral Warren was made known to American mi rchants by the 
ne British licenses had had 


news that certain vessels possess 
papers indorsed and had been orde red back into port.”* Metcalf at 


first refused to believe that the British gover 


niment mtence 


back upon its given word. To his utter astonishment he w tnessed 


the return of the Monson, which he had only recently been able to 
despatch after considerable delay at d great cost. Investigation re 
vealed that the Monson had been stopped by one of Admiral Warren's 
ships, its license indorsed, and the J/onson itself ordered back into 


68 U. S. Statutes, 13 Cong. 1 sess., c. 57. For cases arising trom his act 
see 8 Cranch: the Julia Luce, the Aurora Pike, und the Hiram Parker 
69U. S. Statutes, 13 Cong., 2 sess., ¢ 


Privy Council Unbound Papers, Council Minute, Nov. 14 


71 Order in Council, Dec. 2¢ Rt In point of fact the British Admiralty 
had instructed Warren to blockade Delaware and | hesapeake Bays, N > 
1812. In reply Warren stated, Feb, 21, 1513, that the blockade had already been 
put into force; see Admiralty Papers. 1: 503 Warren to Croker, Fel 8 
By Order in Council Mar. 30, 1813, this block yde was extended to New York 


Charleston, Port Royal, and the Mississippi River. Warren by proclamation 


Nov. 16, 1812, extended it to everything south of Narragansett Bay; see Niles 
Register, V. 264. 
72 Metcalf to Baxter, Feb. 11, 13, 22, 1813; Lawarson and Foule to Jackson 


Feb. 11, 1812. 
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port. Thoroughly indignant, Metcalf declared the entire proceeding 
to be a “breach of faith on the part of the [British] Government "7 

Breach or no breach, the British government had blockaded Chesa- 
peake Bay and had stationed Warren there to see to it that the 
blockade was enforced. And yet, it is believed, this was not a breach 
of faith. It had been the custom for some time past during the war 
with France to declare certain ports blockaded, entrance or exit being 
denied to all, even to those who possessed licenses to trade with the 
enemy. Only under particular circumstances might a vessel enter a 
port actually blockaded and then only upon possession of a license in 
which the name of the blockaded port had been entered by the crown’s 
agents.** Metcalf, indeed, ought to have congratulated himself upon 
having the \/onson at his dock rather than tied up at Halifax waiting 
action of the prize court, a procedure perfectly in keeping with British 
policy. Others besides Metcalf suffered in the same manner. At- 
tempts to evade the British squadron usually proved a failure.” 
Vessels with over 40,000 barrels of flour were held in port at Alex- 
andria by reason of the blockade.** Flour steadily fell in price until 
by April 24 it had come down to $6.00 a barrel. At the same time 
came the dismal announcement from Warren “ that nothing is allowed 
to go out. Licenses are worth nothing . . . will not be for Ameri- 
cans during the war. Licenses can only be made use of by neutrals 
and from Eastern Ports”’.77 


73 Metcalf to Baxter, Feb. 22, 1813. 

74An examination of hundreds of licenses in the Public Record Office and 
Privy Council Office, as well as of certain Orders in Council, discloses this 
interesting feature of the license system. 

75 Lawarson and Foule to Ligowney, Mar. 11, 1813. See London Gazette 
Mar. 23 and Sept. 7, 1813, for a list of ships captured by Warren from Sept. 
16, 1812, to July 22, 1813. 

76 Lawarson and Foule to Coolidge, Mar. 13, 1813. 

77 Metcalf to Baxter, Apr. 10, 1813. Eastern ports were favored so as to 
promote smuggling into Canada and to develop disaffection in the New England 
district. Considerable light is thrown upon this policy by a letter from Barclay 
to the Foreign Office, Oct. 19, 1812, which was forwarded to the Board of Trade, 
Nov. 7, 1812, B.T. 1: 72. Barclay urged that vessels of the United States under 
150 tons should be permitted to carry needed supplies to the West Indies. This 
would give the Eastern states a limited commerce, and afford employment for 
the seamen of this section, thus keeping them out of the American navy. He 
also suggested that no ships be allowed to depart from any port west of the 


western extremity of Connecticut; that the Mississippi be carefully watched. as 


it was the only outlet for the produce of the Western country; and that a blockade 
should be declared of all ports from the eastern half of Long Island to Amelia 
Island. By an Order in Council, Oct. 26, 1812, the governors of the West 
Indies were given permission to license the importation of grain and provisions 
from America, provided these licenses were issued to United States citizens of 
the Eastern ports; B.T. 1: 70, Bathurst to the Board of Trade. Nov. 11, 1812. 
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From that time until the close of the war, little grain appears to 
have been shipped from Southern ports. Occasionally a neutral 
vessel, or an American turned neutral, was able to slip by the British 
fleet; but with these few exceptions all trade was interdicted 
Those few who managed to clear the bay in safety, Metcalf believed 
to have obtained special privileges. “ Vessels have gone out belong- 
ing to a house in New York. How thev have gone, I can not learn. 
I have had authority for stating that the vessels helonging to this 
house had through the intercession of the Barings of London obtained 
permission to sail.”*® For some unknown reason, Baxter believed 
that the Monson, possessing a British license, would pass the English 
fleet in safety. Possibly he was determined to take a chance after 
having plunged so deeply into the venture. Metcalf, accordingly, was 
instructed to despatch the Jonson as soon as possible. Upon the 
very day of the receipt of this letter, the Monson weighed anchor and 
put out to sea. By dusk the vessel was back once more, safely tied 
to the dock, where it staved for the remainder of the war. The 
oceasion for its return this time does not appear to have been the 
British blockading squadron. Actually, the Monson never got so far 
out to sea, having been stopped before it left the harbor proper by 
the customs official of the United States, who informed the captain 
of the Monson that the Secretary of the Navy had recently issued an 
order forbidding the departure of all vessels.*" 

It was, therefore, as a result of both the American License Bill 
and the change in the British policy that the profitable grain trade to 
the Peninsula was abolished. The cause for this change on the part 
of the British government is not difficult to explain. The sudden 
opening of the North Baltic ports late in 1812 and early in 1813, by 
reason of the collapse of the Continental System, released for British 
consumption vast stores of grain and flour. In the future, therefore, 
sritish armies in the Peninsula, or elsewhere for that matter, would 
not be dependent upon American grain as they had been during the 
immediate past. The Peninsula, moreover, was amply stocked with 
grain and flour by this time. Over 160,000 barrels of flour were 

78 Metcalf to Baxter, May 12, 1813; Lawarson and Foule to Meyers, May 1, 
1813; Niles’ Register, IV. 245. See Admiralty Papers, 2: 932, letter to Warret 
Aug. 13, 1813, directing him to institute a strict blockade 

79 Metcalf to Baxter, June 26, 1813 

80 Metcalf to Baxter, July 31, 1813. A copy of this letter, together with the 
comment “ What a pity the Monson was not permitted to violate ‘his majestys 
strict blockade of the Chesapeake '"’, appeared in Niles’ Register, IV. 386-387; see 
also IV. 402 for an indorsement of the letter by Capt. Norris, U. S. N. 
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reported as being unsold in Cadiz.“'!_ Hence the license trade, so far 
as Americans were concerned. was practically abolished before the 
passage of the License Bill. That it had not been prevented before, 
and at a time when the British government would have felt the want 
of American wheat and flour, was due largely to the determined effort 
of the agriculturists jn America to sell their produce to the English— 
war or no war. 
W. FREEMAN GaLpin 


Register I\ 200, 280; see also Providence: Gasette May 1, 29, and 
June 29, 1813 During the first half of 1513, 615 vessels entered Lisbon, only 165 
being American, a decided decr ise trom the previous year. Of these 61 came 
from New York. 25 from Charleston, 18 from Philadelphia, and the others from 
Various ports. On the other hand there was an increase in the number of foreign 
Vessels that entered with grain trom America: 24 Portuguese. 2 Spanish, and 1 
Swedish; B.T. 1: 79, letter from Foreign Office, July 26, 1813, enclosing Stuart's 


report for the first half of 1812 
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SEWARD’S FAR EASTERN POLICY 


In the nineteenth century only three secretaries of state—Web 
ster, Seward, and Hay—made positive contributions to \merican 
policy in the Far East. Where other administrations took up the 
question it was in an ineffective or negative way. Webster's contri 
bution was, of the three, the least creative, for in his instructions to 
Cushing for the treaty with China’ and to Commodore John HI. 
Aulick for a treaty with Japan* he did little more than adopt as 
official the policies of the American traders in the:r dealings with the 
Chinese. Webster caught their spirit and put it into elevated 
guage, but he added little or nothing to it. Seward’s contribution 
was more important, for he reversed not only the policy of Webster 
but all traditional American policy in the East. Indeed one is war 
ranted in placing the bulk if not the quality of Seward’s contribution 
to the body of Far Eastern policy above that of Hay, for in 1899 
when Hay turned to this difficult problem he must have been mace 
aware that all its paths had been traversed in the sixties either }y 
Seward or by his able representative at Peking, Anson Burlingame. 
Hay added nothing in prine:ple; rather, he returned to policies from 
which his predecessors in the seventies and eighties had departed. 
Absolutely no new principles have been added to American Far 
Eastern policy since 1869. The “ open-door pokey is as old as the 
most-favored-nation clause in the Cushing Treaty with China (1844). 
The policy of protecting China by agreement among the powers is not 
greatly different from the policy of the Burlingame Mission to the 
Western nations (1867-1870). The co-operative policy as it ap 
peared in China in 1900, during the World War, and again in the 
treaties of 1922, reached its maximum development under Seward in 


1866. Co-operation with other Western powers inthe Kast has 


never been carried so far since that time. 
The discussion of American policy in the Far East is sometimes 


misleading when it seizes upon the open-door policy as 


primary, for 

while that is the substance of American purpose, the play of policy 

is not around this doctrine, from which the American government 

has never receded, but around the method by which it may be made 

effective, t.¢., whether by isolated or by co-operative action. It is in 

the meeting of this choice between two widely divergent methods of 
1 Sen. Doc. 138, 28 Cong., 2 sess 


2 Sen. Ex. Doc. 59, 32 Cong., 1 sess., p. 80. 
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realizing American purposes that a study of Seward’s administration 
is most rewarding. 

Seward did not inaugurate the co-operative policy in Eastern 
Asia. As early as April 22, 1851, Dr. Peter Parker, acting as chargé 
d'affaires at Canton, urged upon Webster, then secretary of state, a 
co-operative policy which would have for its object to prevent Great 
sritain from undertaking belligerent measures against China.® 
Parker was at that time expecting that Great Britain would proceed 
to the partition of the empire. Two years later Parker’s advice was 
accepted by Marcy and somewhat timidly applied. After the middle 
of 1853 the standing instruction to the American representatives in 
China was to co-operate with the powers, namely, with England, 
France, and Russia, in all peaceful measures. This policy of co- 
operation, however, always broke down in application because the 
American government could not reach an agreement, particularly with 
Great Britain, as to either the methods or the purposes of co-opera- 
tion. But by the time Seward had entered the Department of State 
there had come a change. Great Britain and France might be pre- 
sumed to have obtained in China by the war of 1857-1860 all that 
could reasonably be desired. The treaty powers found that for the 
time being their interests were identical. The influence of Palmer- 
ston was rapidly receding in the British Foreign Office, and into the 
Department of State came Seward, who, while in his best moments a 
statesman, was always a politician and temperamentally a co-operator. 
A co-operative policy admirably served the purpose of Seward in 
1861, for every measure was desirable which gathered any or all of 
the trans-Atlantic powers into a concert with, rather than against, the 
United States at the opening of the Civil War. The difference be- 
tween Seward and his predecessors, Marcy and Cass, in the matter 
of co-operation was that Seward was bold, was willing to play politics 
on an international scale, was supported by a war spirit within the 
nation, and was quite willing to pay the price of co-operation. A 
more fundamental difference was that Seward, more than any of his 
predecessors, valued the potential commercial opportunities of the 
United States in Eastern Asia, 

Seward entered the Department of State with large and positive 
convictions on the nature and the future of American relations with 
Asia. This is evident from his previous record in the Senate. He 
was a most enthusiastic supporter of every movement to establish 


3 China Despatches, vol. 6 (Department of State): “To prevent any one of 


the powers adopting coercive measures, it is proposed that joint pacific steps 
be taken by all.” 
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\merican foreign trade. “ The nation”, he said. “ must command 
the empire of the seas, which alone is real empire.” This empire, it 
seemed to him, must include the Pacific as well as the Atlantic. In- 
deed he foresaw the day when the Atlantic interests of the United 
States would relatively sink in importance, “ while the Pacific Ocean, 
its shores, its islands, and the vast regions beyond ” would become the 
“chief theatre in the events of the world’s great hereafter”. This 


famous assertion, made in 1852 while the Perry Expedition was in 
preparation, was no isolated flight of oratory; Seward had a very 
definite idea as to the function of the American people in the com- 
merce of the Pacific Ocean. Foreign trade, he thought, was to re- 
place military conquest and to become the vehicle for the commerce 
of ideas. The great American contribution to the world, it seemed 
to him, was political and social theory. Just as the Atlantic states 
through their commercial, social, and political sympathies were stead- 
ily renovating the governments and social constitutions of Europe 
and Africa, so “the Pacific states must necessarily perform the same 
sublime and beneficent functions in Asia”. Seward appears to have 
expected that Asia, thus enriched from America, would repay the 
gift in gratitude. While Perry was in the East, Seward said: “ Cer- 
tainly no one expects the nations of Asia to be awakened by any 
other influence than our own from the lethargy into which they sunk 
nearly three thousand years ago. If they could be roused and in- 
vigorated now, would they spare their European oppressors and spite 
their American benefactors?” 

So convinced was Seward of the value of the Pacific Coast to the 
United States that he would, notwithstanding his convictions on the 
subject of slavery, vote to receive California as a state even though 
it were to become slave territory. He believed in the Japan Expedi- 
tion, expressing the conviction that the proper question for the Senate 
to ask was not why it had been sent, but why it had not been sent 
before. He urged the completion of the surveys of the Pacific 
(cean; he favored the encouragement of Chinese immigration to 
California; and among the projects to which he lent persistent and 
energetic leadership, were the construction of the trans-continental 
railroad and the inauguration of a line of mail steamers from San 
Francisco, by way of the Sandwich Islands, to Japan and China. 
Lincoln could not have chosen from among the conspicuous leaders 
of the day a secretary of state who would have brought to the Far 


Eastern question more previous thought and conviction.‘ 


4Works of William H. Seward (ed. Baker), I. 51 ff., 58, 236 ff, 249-25 


56; TV. 12%, 24, 25. 
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That there would some day come a clash between American and 
European interests in Asia, Seward seems also to have been aware. 
To Cassius M. Clay, the newly appointed American minister to 
Russia, Seward wrote in 1861: “ Russia and the United States may 
remain good friends until, each having made the circuit of half the 
globe in opposite directions, they shall meet and greet each other in 
regions where civilization first began and where, after so many ages, 


it has become now lethargic and helpless.’ 

* People not in sympathy with his prophecies ", remarks Seward’s 
biographer, “had maintained that he was in favor of add-ng at least 
a part of China to the national domain.”® There can be no doubt 
that Seward belonged more to the Perry than to the Cushing and 
Webster school of Far Eastern policy, but there is no evidence that 
in the management of American affairs in Asia he had any object 
bevond securing for the United States such a position that, come 
what might, his government would be able to defend its citizens and 
uphold their interests. In this regard his policy was similar to that 
of McKinley a generation later, who held the Philippines when the 
partition of China was being threatened. 

Seward, as we have remarked, was willing to pay the price of 
co-operation. In China there was no price to pay. Burlingame 
dominated the co-operative policy and made it serve the character- 
istically American purpose of sustaining and assisting the imperial 
government. But in Japan the co-operative policy, forged by the 
\mericans, became the weapon in the hands of Sir Rutherford Alcock 
and Sir Harry Parkes for the accomplishment of purposes which 
departed widely from traditional American policy. “ The President 
does not fail to observe ", wrote Seward to Robert H. Pruyn, Ameri- 
can minister in Yedo in 1863, “that some of the agents of some of 
the other treaty powers pursue, in their intercourse with the Japanese, 
a course more energetic, if not more vigorous, than that which you 
have followed under the instructions of this department.”* Never- 
theless Seward approved of co-operation. It was important for 
domestic reasons when the Civil War was at its height, and it was 
also important to American interests in the East that in whatever 
action was taken the Americans be represented. Only by co-opera- 
tion, Seward appears to have argued, could American interests be 
protected, and only in that way could the action of such men as 
Alcock and Parkes in Japan, and, later, Bellonet in Peking, be 

5 Dipl. Corr., 1861, p. 293; also Works of Seward, V. 246. 

* Frederic Bancroft, Life of William H. Seward, Il. 472. 

7 Dipl. Corr., 1863, II. 1066. 
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moderated and kept in line with the preservation of -\merican 
interests. 

Seward ’s co-operative policy outside of China led him into several 
very un- \merican courses of action. In May, 1861, upon rece pt ot 
nformation from Yedo which led him to believe that the | est 
were embarked upon a policy of ignoring the treaties of 1555 
perhaps expelling the foreigners from their empire, Seward 
the well-known joint naval expedition against Jay Phis pre 
called for the presentation of a jo.nt note at Yedo accompanied 
the assembling of a combined fleet of all the treatv powers 
Japanese waters. The note was to be in the form of an ultimatum 
if the answer were unfavorable or « vasive, Seward propose hat the 
diplomatic representatives be withdrawn and that “ such hostilities 
he commenced and prosecuted as the naval commanders n deen 
most likely to bring the Japanese to a sense of their obligations 
To this proposal there were attached two qualificat.ons that 
United States would make a special demand for satisfaction for the 
murder of Heusken, who had been the interpreter at the .\me 
legation; and (2) that the convention between the powers was not t 
be considered obligatory on the United States until the sanction ot! 
Congress had been obtained to the beginning of hostilities low 


send Harris, American minister in Japan at the time, was w 


opposed to the plan and felt that Seward had failed to grasp the 


situation in Japan. Happily it came to nothing If it stood alone 
among Seward’s proposals for Japan we might dismiss It as a Ie 
ration like the “ Thoughts” presented to Lincoln only a tew weeks 
before, or as a purely diplomatic move to divert the threatened inter 
vention of European powers in the Civil War; but it did not stand 
alone. Seward returned not once but repeatedly to a similar p lics 
in Japan and was prepared to extend it even to Korea. 

The attack of the U.S. S. [Wyoming at the Straits of Shimono ck 
the joint attack at the same place of the British, French, Dutch, a 
American forces the following year, and the joint convention of 
1866, which was practically dictated from the gun-deck of a Br.tish 

& Notes to the Russian Legation, vol. 6 (Department of 5 8 
Seward to Stoeckl: “It is understood that the Constitution \ f the United States 


requires the sanction of Congress to the commencement of hostilities against a 


foreign power, and this convention 1s not to be considered of tory on th 
Government until that sanction shall have been obtain: 1 This is from Seward's 
draft of the proposed convention to be signed by I nister France, Er 

} ails of th 


land. Russia, Prussia, and the United States. The 
onstration, so far as they were publish: re it r 
814-816 
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flag-ship, all of them approved by Seward, were un-American when 
judged by the entire American record in Asia.” 

The convention of 1866 is notable.’ It contains in the preamble 
the statement that the representatives of the signatory Western powers 
had “received from their respective governments identical instruc- 
tions for the modification of the tariff of import and export duties 
contained in the trade regulations annexed to the treaties” of 1858 
which provided for a revision five years after the opening Of Kana- 
gawa, i.c., on July 4, 1864. To this convention, which not only 
reduced the tariff to specific duties estimated on an ad valorem basis 
of five per cent., similar to that from which China is not yet free, 
but also made revision impossible without the consent of all the treaty 
powers, A. L, C. Portman, chargé d'affaires for the United States, 
put his name upon the advice of Sir Harry Parkes. It was not 
signed under any such specific instructions as the preamble states. 
Indeed, a search of the entire diplomatic correspondence for the 
period discovers nothing more than the most general instructions 
bearing upon the subject. Perhaps the nearest to specific, or identi- 
cal, instructions was a copy of a despatch shown to Portman by 
Parkes, in which Seward had written to Sir Frederick Bruce (Au- 
gust 15, 1865) that while the Senate had not yet ratified the conven- 
tion of 1864 with reference to the Shimonoseki indemnity he was 
unable to approve Lord Russell’s plans for the reduction of the duties, 
yet “anticipating the ratification, this government is disposed to con- 
cur provisionally and to co-operate in the plans proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government 

It is not apparent from the record that Portman, much less 
Seward, had any clear notion of what Sir Harry Parkes was accom- 

9 Dipl. Corr., 1863, II]. 1060; 1864, III. 553, 579, 581, 584; Moore, Digest, 


V. 749-751. 

10See Payson J. Treat, Early Diplomatic Relations between the United States 
and Japan, pp. 393-406, for an excellent summary of the conditions under which 
convention was secured 
11 Notes to Great Britain, vol. 13, Aug. 15, 1865, Seward to Bruce. This 
was in reply to a memorandum from Bruce, British Legation, vol. 79, July 29, 
186s, Bruce to Seward, in which a letter of Lord Russell’s to Bruce was trans- 
mitted to Seward. It proposed that the representatives of the treaty powers in 
Japan be instructed to co-operate in securing from the Tycoon’s government a 
reduction of duties to five per cent. and “in no case to exceed ten per cent.” 
in return for a commutat! of two-thirds of the $3,000,000 Shimonoseki indem- 
nity. Nothing was said in this proposal about the character of the convention 
to be secured, or about the naval demonstration by which it was actually accom- 


plished. Portman stated (Japan Desp., \ 6, Nov. 18, 1865) that he had seen 


a copy of Seward’s letter to Bruce. Apparently no copy of it had been sent 


to Portman. 
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plishing the convention of 180 Nevertheless Seward, true to his 
policy, approved the compact and sent it to the Senate, which als 
approved. This was the document which kept Japan in bondage t 
British mercantile interests for nearly halt a cent 

Seward was willing to pay the price of co-operation even in a 
“oun-boat policy” because he was convines 1 tl } 
people had before them the possibility of making, in time, an eas) 
commercial conquest of .\sia, and meanwhile he felt himself to be 
preparing the way Where co-operative rather than tsolated 
would advance his purpose he did not shrink from « peratiot ler 
the only conditions which for the moment seemed possible his 
co-operation in a belligerent policy continued attet all reas 
arising out of the Civil War had disaq peared \ hitherto unknown 
item in his policy with reference to Korea throws much hght n ] 
on the extent of his vision but also on the methods of Is state 

On January 22, 1867, there was received at the Dey 
State a despatch from S. Wells Williams, charg: d'attair t Pc 
during the absence on leave in the United States ot .\1 
lingame, conveving the following intormation: some 1 ch mis 
sionaries had been put to death im Korea; Admiral Rove wit! 
French naval vessels had gone to Korea to make an investigat 
had returned with the information that in August Ss 
can trading schooner, the General Sherman, with the owne! 
loaded with cotton goods, glass, tin plates, etc., for an exp! 
trading expedition, had been caught in the Ping Yang-s 
had been burned, and the Americans had beet t to ce 

\ month later (February 26, 1867) a second t 
subject. signed by Burlingame, who meanwhile | t 
king, contained the more startling intelligence that the French charg 
M. de Bellonet, upon receipt of the news of the murder ot hie s 


sionaries, had formally notified the astonished I’rince WK 
cally the prime minister of China, that France propos d to “ mare 


to the conquest of Korea” and that a French protectorate 


established over the peninsula."* 


12 For the way in which the Americans generally ca o regard the con 
vention of 1866, see two articles by E. H. House, “ The Thraldom ot Japan”, and 
“The Martyrdom of an Empire particularly the for: i Mop 
LX. (1887) and XLVI 8 House was wholly 
« tements is t the exis ne } } 1 J 
when he wrote, but the articles are an accurate reflection f the opinion of 


Americans in regard to the convention. 


Dipl. Corr., 1867, 1. 414-415 The original desy 


14 Jbid.. pp. 419 ff., Dee 12, 1866, Burlingame t Seward 


Jan. 22 
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The facts of the Franco-Korean situation were as follows: 

In March, 1866, nine French missionaries had been put to death 
by order of the Regent, the famous Tai-wan kun, in the course of a 
vigorous anti-foreign crusade which had heen stimulated by the 
recent aggressions of the foreigners in China and Japan, and more 
especially, perhaps, by the menace of Russia on the northern border 
of the peninsula.” News of the massacre reached Chefoo July 7, 
1866, Six days later the French chargé at Pek ng, M. de Bellonet, 
telegraphed the bare facts to Paris and stated that Admiral Roze was 
proceeding to Korea, where no resistance from the Koreans was 
expected. On the same day Bellonet took it upon himself to address 


te Prince Kung the extraordinary note referred to above. 


The government of his Majesty, [wrote Bellonet } can not permi: 
ody outrage to vo y nished The ame da on which tha Kine 
Kore laid S and pon my nha V countrymen va the la ) 
his reion; he himself proclaimed its end, which T in my turn solemnly 
declare tad- In a fey lave onr military forces re to march to the 


conquest of Korea. and the Emperor, my august sovereign, alone, has 


now the rioht and the power to dispose, accord ne to his cool pleasure 


of the country and the vacant throne. 


\ severe reproof was addressed to Bellonet by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, November 10. 1866, but of course this d‘d not arrive 
at Peking until early in the following year. 

The interest of France in Korea was not news to the Department 
of State. As far back as December 12. 1856, Dr. Peter Parker, 
\merican commissioner to China, presumably after conference with 
the French as well as with the British representatives, had recom- 
mended that the three nations join in coercive measures against China 
and proposed that the French flag “be hoisted in Korea, the English 
again at Chusan, and the United States in Formosa, and there to 
remain until satisfaction for the past and a right understanding for 


15 Henri Cordier, Relations de la Chine avec les Puissances O; cidentates 
(Paris, 1901), I. 2 7 ff.; W. E. Griffis, Corea. the Hermit Nation (New York. 1907, 
eighth ed.), pp. 373, 482-483; G. H Jones, Korean Reposit ry, July, 1898. 

16 Cordier (I. 268) reproduces this despatch with an addition stating that 
“the prince to whom will be confided the destinies of Korea under the protec 
torate of his Majesty, the Emperor, must become a Christian.” The text of th: 
ensuing correspondence between Bellonet and Prince Kung did not become known 
to the other foreign representatives in Pi king until Nov. 20, when presumably 
upon the advice of Anson Burlingame. whom Prince Kung consulted in the matter 
copies of it were sent to all the legations. “T submit it,” wrote Burlingame to 


Seward, Dec. 12, 1866 without one word of comment.” Dipl. Corr., 1867, 1. 


419 ff 


the future are granted”. .\ similar proposition was presented t 
President Pierce by the French minister a few weeks later 
After the treaties between the foreign powers nal ¢ | 


Japan in 1858, the ultimate objects of Great Britain and brane 


Jt} 

\merican government seems never to have ‘ 
Russian ambitions) were a matter of grave conce m 


representatives in Yedo and [’eking Chere was a vood deal of ta 


at the time of the occupation of Tsushima by Russia Nt to the 
effect that the European powers were planning 


The co-operative policy in China under Burlingame lL its birth 


in the eftorts of the American minister t t wit 
particularly France, into line with a pol which would re t thie 
sovereignty of the empire ove the various foreign settlements at the 

} } 


open ports.” Fresh in Seward’s mind when he read ot the Trem 


expedition to Korea were his recent interviews with Anson Br 
lingame, whom only a few months betore he had persuaded to retu 
to Peking where his services could so ill be s ed Seward jumy 


to the conclusion that the expected partition of Asia had alread) 
begun. 

The end of the episode in the Far East must be summarized 
briefly. The second expedition of Admiral Roze in November, al 
though accomplishing the destructzor of the Korean city of Kwat 
hoa, below Seoul, was inconclusive, and without material success, 
Che French, although they had withdrawn several hundred troops 
from the French garrison at Yokohama for the expedition, tl 
creating a sore spot in Korean-Japanese relations,*’ were not prepared 


for the conquest of the peninsula, which was the only method by 


which satisfaction and a treaty could have been veved. The es 


pedition was generally regarded in China as having been a failure, 


and the reports sj] read to Paris, where they were s ed upon by the 
opposition in the Corps Leéeislatif toembarrass the government; What 
was the government going to do to restore the loss of French prest.g 


in Mexico and Korea ? Irders are bel ved to have been issued ft 


en, Dow Cor | I | 
. Marcy to Parker 
18“ For the last eighteen months iny of 3 nd | ‘ s 
and naval men, have frequently declare V with J “ nd 
hat it could only end in the partmion of y s Rus 
sian commander jJustifed his n by r that 
he remains at Tsushima solely for the purpose ot pr 
power of the English and the French. { Ss 1, ( | t 


Desp., vol. 13 


19 Dipl Corr., 1862, p 


Scemarad far last j 4 
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the suspension of Admiral Roze and for the recall of Sellonet for 
their wholly unauthorized activities, but the new attacks upon the 
government caused a change of policy. “It was suddenly discovered 
that the first reports about the defeat of the Korean Expedition were 
erroneous ; that the command of Admiral Roze, instead of suffering 
defeat, had severely chastized the Koreans: that the outrages inflicted 
by that people upon the missionaries had been effectually and amply 
redressed ; and that the dignity and honor of the government had been 
fully vindicated.”*! It then became necessary to reinstate Admiral 
Roze, and Bellonet, saved from disgrace, was promoted to Stock- 
holm.** 

On March 2, 1867, four days after the receipt of the Burlingame 
despatch, Seward, having before him only the information supplied 
from Peking and knowing nothing of the fact that Bellonet’s and 
Roze’s actions had been repudiated by their government, had a con- 
ference with M. Berthemy, the French minister in Washington, 
ostensibly upon another subject.2* In the course of the conversation, 
rather abruptly, so Berthemy thought, Seward proposed that the 
United States and France unite in a joint action to obtain from 
Korea satisfaction for the murders of the Frenchmen and the .\meri- 
cans. The text of Berthemy’s despatch to Paris in which the Seward 


proposal is discussed follows : ** 


WASHINGTON, LE 3 MARS 1867 


Votre Excellence a sans doute appris, par la correspondance de la 


Legation de 'Empereur 4 Pékin, qu'un batiment de commerce des Ftats- 


Unis, le Général Sherman, a été incendié sur la cote de Coree et son 
équipage cruellement mis a mort. Me parlant hier de ce fait, a l’occa- 
sion de récentes dépéches qu'il avait recues de Chine, et sans qu’aucune 
ouverture de ma part leit amené dans cette voie. M. Seward 

21 F. F. Low to Hamilton Fish, Feb. 1. 1873, China Desp., vol. 33. This 
information was supplied to Mr. Low in Peking by M. de Geofroy, then French 
minister to China, who in 1867 had been attached to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Paris; see post. 

22 Cordier (I. 269-271) bears out the statement that there were two publi 
cations of the news in the Moniteur (Dec 27, 1866, and Jan. 7, 1867), and that 
Bellonet, whom he describes as “d'un caractere trop vif”, was promoted, 

23 Berthemy had been appointed Oct. 28, 1866. He arriy ed early in January, 


1867. He had previously served as the French r presentative in Peking, to which 
post he was appointed Oct. 14, 1862. Cordier. | », note; F. W. Williams, Anson 
Burlingame, p. 36. 


24 This document, the only known record of the plan, was kindly supplied from 
the archives of the French embassy by His Excellency the French Ambassador at 
Washington, Mr. Jusserand, through the good offices of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson 
1 


iuis de Moustier, French minister of foreign affairs September, 1866- 
December, 1868 


aon 


m’'a demandé si le Gouvernement de Empereu: désirant obtenir une 
satisfaction plus complete du meurtre juridique des missionnaires tran- 
cals, ne serait pas dispose a ir de concert avec ct t Etats-Unis 


pour décider la Coree a accepter un traite contorme ceux qui ont éte 
conelus avec la Chine et le on 

Jai répondu au Secrétaire d Etat, qu’en principe la France etait cer- 
tainement prete a appuyet 
tales qui tendrait a ouvrir au commerce maritime un marche encore term 
et qui aurait, en outre, pour résultat d’assurer Vintegrite du rovaume de 


Coree fort compromise, a mon avis, | ir jambition dun puissant voisin; 


mais que j'ignorais si l'on ne considerait pas a Paris comme un chati 
ment suffisant de l'assassinat de nos missionatres econ infliges 


tomne dernier a ce pays. 
Développant alors sa pensée, M. Seward m’a dit qu'il avait coneu ce 


i 
projet bien moins en raison de Vimportance des interets engages et Core: 
que pour affirmer publiquement la bonne harmonic qui existe entre les 
fitats-Unis et la France. “On saura ainsi”, a-t-il ajoute, “que tout 
sijet de mésintelligence a disparu; mais pour que la preuve com 
lete il convient que Ie leux pavs ne recherchent dan ette 


constance aucune assistance etrangere et ate \ eu yiit 
ala force des armes, aucun autre drapeau ne flotte 4 cété des leurs. Nous 
one seule des eriefs cela suffit pour expliquer q a 


ul griefs, 
le yous prie de demander par voie télégraphique l’autorisation de vous 
entendre A ce sujet avee moi, car il n'y a pas de ten perdre si l'on veut 
profiter de la saison favorable aux operation 

Les instructions du Département me prescrivant de saisir toutes les 


occasions qui pourront s’offrir detablir une entente avec le Gouvernemen 


des Etats-Unis. il m’était impossible de decliner la transmission de la 


tet 


J'ai répondu, toutefois, que je jugeais néces 


proposition qui m’etait fz tou | 

saire d’accompagner cette proposition d’explications trop développées 

pour comporter l'emploi du téelégraphe, mais que je den anderais a Votre 


i 
| xcellence de youl ir bien fatre usage de ce moven pout renponere 


| e projet du secretaire d' Etat presente \lonsieur le irquis d'incon 
testables avantages. Sa mise a exécution aurait pour résultat: aux Etats- 
Unis de transformer de la maniére la plus complete les dispositions de 


lopinion publique a notre égard et, par suite, celles du Gouvernement 


quel que sort le parti qui arrive au pouvoir; en ¢ ne le consolider notre 
influence 4 laquelle les résultats incomplets obtenus par lami Roze 


n'auront pas manqué de porter atteinte; en Coree, enfin, douvrir ce pay 


au commerce et de mettre un terme ison sole ment qu j;lonn rrive 
aura infailliblement pour conséquence son absorption par la Russie qui 
le convoite afin de donner a la Sibérie orientale les debouc! naritimes 
que la rigueur du climat refuse presque constamment a cette derniere 
dans ses limites actuelles. 

Toutefois, il est peut-étre une ombre a ce tableau. Votre Excellence 


aura remarqué le soin avec lequel le Secrétaire (Etat imsiste la 
nécessité pour la France et les Etats-Unis d’agir seuls, et l'on ne saurait 
nier qu’au point de vue ot se place M. Seward, ce fait ne doive produim 
sur opinion, en Amérique, comme en Europe, une impresst 
que si les deux Gouvernements s’adjoignaient une 
pendant, les difficultés éventuelles que la question du Ca la peut t 


ay Cabinet de Washington sont-elles completement etrangeres au voeu 
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emis par le Secrétaire d’Etat de voir la France et les Etats-Unis s‘engager 
dans une entreprise dont l’Angleterre serait écartée? I] yous appartient, 
Monsieur le Marquis, d'apprécier la valeur de cette indication, dont je 
ne voudrais pas d‘ailleurs exagérer importance, car, ainsi que je I'ai 
deja ecrit, je ne pense pas que la réunion des Possessions britanniques 
donne lieu a un conflit dans les circonstances actuelles, 

Quant aux movens d'atteindre le but indiqué, c'est 4 dire une indem- 
nite pecumatire pour les familles des victimes et la conclusion d'un traiteé, 
ils consisteraient dans une pression exercée simultanément par les deux 
Légations a Pékin, ot j'ai des motifs de compter sur le crédit personnel 
du Ministre des Etats-Unis; puis, en cas dinsuccés, dans l'emploi de 
moyens coercitifs contre le Gouvernement coréen. Dans le cas oit Votre 

lence jugerait 4 propos de me donner par voie télégraphique, comme 
le desire le Secrétaire d’ Etat, l’autorisation nécessaire, il me serait facile de 
regler ces divers points a l'aide d’un échange, soit de déclarations, soit 
de simples notes, et sans instructions ultérieures. Lorsque cette autorisa- 


tion me parviendra, il est, du reste. vraisem) 


lable que je serai en mesure 
de juger si la situation politique des Etats-Unis permet d’en faire usage, 
ou bien si, prévoyant la chute prochaine du president Johnson et sa propre 


retraite, M. Seward n'a eu d'autre objet en vue. lorsqu'il m‘a fait la 
proposition dont j'ai Vhonneur d’entretenir Votre Excellence. que deffa 
cer, en ce qui le concerne personne!lement, le souvenir de son attitude a 
notre egard pendant la durée de l'expédition du Mexique. 
Veuillez, ete. 
DERTHEMY, 


For one other reason the proposal might have aroused Berthemy’s 
speculations. Not only was Seward’s proposition merely verbal °° 
but also, while there was a precedent for such proposed action in the 
proposal made by Seward in May, 1861, for a joint naval demonstra- 
tion against Japan, the present propos.tion was unaccompanied by 
any reservation as to the consent necessary from Congress, such as 
had characterized the earlier one. Did Seward in the present in- 
stance have it in mind to ignore Congress, to depend entirely upon 
the existing naval forces in the Far Kast, and then to present Con- 
gress with a treaty with Korea, as he was already planning to do in 
the case of the Alaska purchase ? 27 

For reasons which have already been explained Seward’s proposal 
when it arrived in Paris was inopportune and was gracetully declined 
in the following instruction. This was drafted by M. de Geofroy, at 
that time sous-directeur for the affairs of America and Indo-China 

*6 There is no contemporary record of it in the records of th. Department 
of State; no entry of it was made in the files of notes to he French legation 
nor was any intimation of the proposal sent to the American legation at Paris. 


27 While the naval forces in the Far East in 1867 were considerable, consist- 
ing of thirteen vessels (C. O. Paullin, in U. S. Naval Inst tute Proceedings, 
XXXVII. 1137), they would not have been adequate to bear a fair share in 


elective coercive Measures against Korea 


| 
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in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1873 he had become munist 
in Peking, and found some amusement in tw 
American minister, Frederick F. Low, on the « haracteristically self 
righteous tone of existing American policy | 
original draft prepared by him in i867, let him take a copy or it, at d 
told him that the French cabinet, “after making some unimportant 


+} sat +} clit 4 


changes in the phraseology, without attecting the sets 


be copied and sent." T 


Mr.. Vous m‘avez fait Vhonneur de 1 re le 2 en 
(,ouvernement des Etats Unis projetant um expedition destinee a veng« 


incendie du batiment de commerce américain “le Gnl. Sherman” et 


massacre de son équipage par les habitants ce Core 7 
qa Etat vous avait demands 
socier afin d’obtentr pour not t une it n pl mylete 
meurtre de nos Missionnaires et de contraindre ensutte les Coréet 
ceprfer ul traité contorme a ceux qui ont ete col clu ec la ( 
| on 

[Les fore navales ce ( , er! 
ces populations une legen dont nous avons heu de re 
ront le souvenir, et que nouns considcrons cot 
ainsi que vous l’avez du reste justement pressenti et que pat 
dans votre conversation avec ¢ ‘ 


pedition de M. l’Amiral Roze ne deva-t re 7 


executé dans toutes les conditions d’opportunite desiral le ( n 
heure immédiatement aprés l'attentat qui avait appel I] a pourvu a 
que nous désirions. Nos intéréts en Asie étant des Jors sauvegur le 


lunique motif pour une action commune seralt done d'athirmer par luni 


des deux pavillons la sympathie mutuelle et constante qu attire "un vers 


l'autre le peuple frangais et le peuple americain Aussi notre premier 
mouvement nous eut-il porté a accepter avec le plus cordial empresse 
ment les ouvertures de M. Seward qui répondatent si Inen a tout que t 
sentiments ont de plus intime. Mats le Gouvt de VEempereur na 


nement 


doit peser avec maturite des résolutions qui peuvent mettre en caus 


a tenir compte seulement de ses impressions et de ses ¢ 


dans une mesure considérable sa responsabilité vis-a-vis de lopimion 
publique. En France les esprits ne sont pas tavora les aujourd hui 


des entreprises dont le but éloigne et le caractere indetermine ne pou 
raient permettre de préciser le debu 


de S.M. ne se croit done pas en mesure de s‘engager dans une expedition 


dont le resultat ne pourrait pas immediat et qu, can 
moment, ne serait peut-étre pas accueillie avec ite la f ir qi 
merite sans doute. Dans un pays ot l’opinion publique pese d'un si grand 


28 Low to Secretary Fish, Fel ‘ 
draft has been corrected, at the Ministry of Foreign A rs in Paris, by tl 
kindness of officials there and of Mr. Waldo G. Leland, int nfor y wit! 


the draft finally arranged. T! lespatch actually sent appears f 


embassy in Washington—is perhaps in Paris 


drat 
VW. Berthemy @ Waslingtos 
29 Mars 1867 
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poids sur toutes les affaires et avec un ministre d'un esprit élévé et d’un 
sens pratique comme M. Seward de telles considérations ont chance d'etre 
immediatement comprises. 

Nous n’en apprécions pas moins I’intention amicale qui a inspiré les 
propositions de M. Seward, et nous y voyons un témoignage de cordialité 
dont je vous charge de le remercier. Vous voudrez bien aussi lui faire 
connaitre que nous formons des voeux pour la réussite de l’expédition 
projetee et que, si en chatiant un acte de barbarie les armes des Etats 
Unis parviennent a réaliser dans ces contrées lointaines un progres nou- 
veau et a faire faire un pas de plus a la civilisation, nous serons les 
jremiers a nous en réjouir et 4 y appaudir, 

Vous étes autorisé 4 donner lecture de cette dép. a M. le Secrétaire 
d'Etat 

The publication of the Bellonet-Kung correspondence in Peking 
and the practical failure of the expedition of Admiral Roze had 
greatly alarmed both Burlingame and the British minister, Sir Ruth- 
erford \lcock. It was rumored and generally believed in China that 
in the following spring France would send a powerful expedition to 
the peninsula to make a second attack. Sir Rutherford Alcock was 
prepared to attend, whether invited or not, with a British naval force 
to protect British interests, and Burlingame urged Seward (Decem- 
her 15, 1866) to instruct him to join with Alcock. He wrote: “If 
my advice can have any weight it will be that our presence there 
should rather restrain than promote aggression, and serve to limit 
action to such satisfaction only as great and civilized nations should, 
under the circumstances, have from the ignorant and the weak.” 2° 
Seward, having satisfied himself that France had been misrepresented 
at Peking, and that no hostile measures were being contemplated, 
assured Burlingame that such instructions were unnecessary. He 
then turned to the question of a treaty with Korea, which he set out 
to secure in a more characteristically American fashion. His nephew, 
George F. Seward, was consul general at Shanghai. Young Seward, 
who was energetic and ambitious and subsequently was American 
minister at Peking, reported the presence in Shanghai of some alleged 
Korean envoys who had indicated a willingness on the part of the 
Korean government to enter into a treaty. The nephew requested 
from his uncle a commission to proceed to Korea and attempt negoti- 
ations. This request was granted; in the instructions issued there is 
a paragraph which fitly expresses the spirit of the policy which 
Seward would doubtless have liked to pursue from the beginning had 
he not supposed himself to be embarrassed by the ambitions of 
France. He wrote: 


The design of this government is to render your Visit a generous 


and friendly one, reserving the question of force, if found necessary, 


| 
29 Dipl. Corr., 1867, I. 426 
| 
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for ultimate consideration. You will not be expected theret ; 
to direct the exercise or make any display of tore 
tion, but on the other hand yeu will be expected 
prudence and patience, while firmly asserting 
ing the demands of the United State if ove 
to the Korean Government if you find it expe t a 
cannot suffer the outrage committed in the case 
remain indefinitely without receiving 


ampie rearess 


The proposed expedition by George I. Seward was never under 
taken. for before the arrival of the instructions he had discovered 
that he had been duped by the alleged Korean envoys Furthermore 
two American war-vessels, the Wachusett (Commander R. W. Shu- 
feldt) and the Shenandoah (Commander John C. Febiger) had visited 
Korea since the disappearance of the General Sherman, but neither 
of them had brought back information indicating that a treaty with 
Korea at that time could be obtained by peaceful negotiations 

It was very fortunate for the good name of the United States in 
Asia that Seward’s proposal of a joint armed expedition to coerce 
Korea and to obtain satisfaction for the General Sherman failed. 
Nearly twenty years later it was learned from what appear to have 
heen reliable Korean sources that the crew of the General Sherman 
brought their unhappy fate upon themselves. During a freshet the 
schooner had entered the Ta-dong River, and had grounded when the 
river suddenly fell. The crew, which was heavily armed, misunder- 
stood the advances of the Korean authorities and treated them with 
indignities, whereupon the Koreans set out some fire-rafts to drift 
down upon the schooner, setting it on fire. The crew attempted to 
defend itself, but was overcome by the Koreans and put to death 
The General Sherman had no legal right whatever to be in the river, 
and the action of the crew appears to have invited trouble.** 

At the rmoment when Seward made his seemingly impulsive sug 
gestion to Berthemy about Korea, he was already contemplating 
purchase of Alaska. The acquisition of Russian America had been 
one of the unfinished pieces of business which he had inherited from 


the Buchanan administration.** The energetic secretary did not per- 


30 Despatches to Consuls, vol. 49, p. 267; For. Rel., 187 

31C. O. Paullin, “The Opening of Korea by Cor ee 
Political Science Quarterly, XXV. 47 

2 Kore Despatches \ 1, Mar. F Char ] t < cretary of 
the navy, filed by date; Griffis, Corea ighth ed. 2 

33 Frank A. Golder, “ The Purchase of Alas in Ame / xX 
s11 ff.; James M. Callahan, “ Tl Alaska Purchas West 


in Amer. Hist.. series I.. nos. 2 and 3, Feb.-Mar., 1908 
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mit the matter to drop out of mind. He realized its value as a means 
of communicating with Asia when he indorsed (May 14, 1864) the 
memorial of Perry McD. Collins to the Senate, asking for a subsidy 
and other government aid for the construction of a telegraph line 
from the Pacific Coast northward through British Columbia, and 
thence across Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, down the Siberian 
coast to the mouth of the Amur River.** 

Stoeckl, the Russian minister, returned to the United States and 
landed in New York about February 1, 1867, where he remained for 
six weeks while his emissaries urged the purchase of Alaska upon 
Seward. There can be little doubt that in the month which elapsed 
between the arrival of Stoeckl in New York and the proposal to 
Berthemy in Washington, Seward, who required little urging, had 
already decided to acquire Alaska and the Aleutian Islands which 
stretched out so far toward the coast of Asia. Although he failed to 
conceal his eagerness to consummate the transaction, Seward very 
carefully concealed from Stoeckl his reasons for favoring the pur- 
chase of the peninsula, just as he had concealed from Berthemy his 
full purpose in the Korean matter. The conjunction of the two 
negotiations at least makes reasonable the conjecture that the purchase 
of Alaska was a piece of Far Eastern policy the full significance of 
which is not vet realized. A glance at the globe and a reference to 
the Alaska Coast Pilot** will show that the nearest good American 
harbor to the coast of Northern Asia is far out in the Aleutian 
Islands, at Niska. The interest of Japan in the American possession 
of Kiska harbor may be noted in the fact that in Article XIX., Sec- 
tion I., of the Five-Power Naval Treaty of 1922, the United States, 
while excepting the insular possessions of the United States adjacent 
to the Alaskan coast, agrees to maintain the status quo as regards 
fortifications in the Aleutian Islands. If the co-operative policy in 
the East now re-established for the fourth or fifth time in seventy- 
five years were to fail, as it failed in the nineties, and if the United 
States were again to set out by isolated action to protect its interests 
in Eastern Asia as it did then by retaining the Philippines, it is prob- 
able that the Ine of American advance would be over the bridge to 
which “ Seward’s Folly” points. 

With the purchase of Alaska and the proposed Korean expedition 
were associated the appropriation of the Midway Islands by the 

+ Papers relating to the Intercontinental Telegraph: Seward to the Committee 
f Commerce of the Senate, Sen. Ex. Doc. 123, 38 Cong., 1 sess 

5U. S. Coast Pilot, Alaska, 1916, pt. II., p. 222: “ Kiska harbor is closed 


to foreign shipping”. 
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United States in the same vear*® and the reaffirmation of the 


that the annexation of the Sandwich Islands was, under certain ¢ 


ditions, desirable.**7 Indeed after his departure from the Department 
of State Seward stated to the citizens of Salem, Oregon ( \ugust 
1869), that the United States ought to “ own and possess self 

ing [sic] islands on your coast and sugar and cotfee-producing isla 


in both oceans ’’.8* The testimony of his son, Frederick W. Seward 


1 


who was so closely associated with his father in 1867, leaves littl 


doubt that the purchase of Alaska was less a commercial than 
political venture: “ During its [Civil War] continuance m 
as Secretary of State, had found the government laboring und eat 
disadvantages from the lack of advanced naval outposts in the West 
Indies and the North Pacific. So, at the close of hostilities, he com 
menced his endeavors to obtain such a foothold in « | 

\ survey of Seward’s eight-vear record in the Di n 
State leads inevitably to the conclusion that, so far as Far Fastert 
matters were concerned, he was the greatest secretary after D l 


Webster. Indeed he stands above all his successors until John HH 
and far more than Hay he had the ability to follow a policy thr 
when beset with difficulties. His policy respecting Chinese immigra 
tion, a domestic more than a foreign question, lacked statesmanship 
but on the problems of American relations in the Pacific and in Asia 
he had a firm grip. Where his successors dodged or evaded the 
problem of co-operation he met it boldly. In his record there stands 
a list of very un-American actions; these were the price he paid for 
co-operating with powers possessed of very different 1 
poses in the East. That he would have liked to do different! 
evident from his final instructions for the treaty with Korea, and 
from the whole tone and content of the Burlingame treaty with China, 
which he himself wrote. There is this to be said in extenuation of 
his faults, that he had the courage to attempt to sustain .\merican 
interests among the powers in the Far East. None of his successors 
in office in the nineteenth century had so much courage ; most of them 
evaded entirely the problem which has now become one of the most 
difficult in all American foreign policy. Under Seward’s policy of 
co-operation, American interests in the East advanced to a point from 
which they steadily receded after his day until the close of the cet 


36 Sen. Ex. Doc. 79, 40 Cong., 2 sess.; Sen. Report 194, 40 Cong., 3 sess.; 


Moore, Digest, I. 555. 
87 Dipl. Corr., 1894, app. II., p. 144; Moore, Digest, I. 484, note. 
88 Works, V. 577 ff. 
39 F, W. Seward, Reminiscences of a War-time Statesman and Diplomat, 
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tury, when the American government resumed the policy of co-opera- 
tion. On the other hand in the proposed Korean expedition from 
which England was to be excluded, and in the secrecy which attended 
the purchase of Alaska, Seward approached dangerously close to bad 
faith toward the other powers with which the United States was com- 
mitted to co-operation. A co-operative policy could not long survive 
where one power was dealing behind the backs of the others. One 
would hardly commend Seward’s Palmerstonian methods of state- 
craft as models for the statesmen of the twentieth century. 

It is significant and worthy of note, that when the United States 
set out again upon co-operation, John Hay found his model, not in 
Seward’s policy in Japan or his policy of 1867 as to Korea, but in 
Burlingame’s frank, kindly, and irenic policy in China. 

TYLER DENNETT. 
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DOCUMENTS 
1. dn Unidentified -Irticle by Talleyrand, 1790 


Tue following article was printed on February 26, 1706, in the 
Courrier de la France et des Colon a French newspaper publish 
in Philadelphia. 

On February 15, 1796, Talleyrand, who, barred from France by 


a decree of emigration and forced to leave England under the terms 
of the \hien .\ct, had come to the lnited States and taken 14 his 
residence in Philadelphia, sent the following note to his friend, 
Moreau de Saint-Méry, ex-Constituent, and since 1794 a printer at d 


bookseller in Philadelphia : 


Te vais vous envoyer un morceau pour votre feuill: de d 
deux pages assez piquantes ( rardez leur de la place Ce sera fe rt 
mal ecrit, parceque vos plumes ne sont pas assez fendi 


Bon jour—Quoi de nouveau? 

Envoyez-moi un de vos jeunes gens dans une heure chercher ma 
mauvaise ecriture.- 

The sheet referred to is the already mentioned Courrier de la 
France et des Colonies of Philadelphia, published by Gatereau ot 
Santo Domingo and printed by Moreau de Saint-Mery. This jour- 
nal, which had appeared intermittently since September 19, 1793, 
was a four-page quarto newspaper, designed like the [toile .4mén- 
caine of Philadelphia and the Gazette Francaise ct Amer “ne of 
New York to find a reading public among the émigrés from France 
and the French fugitives from Santo Domingo. 

An examination of the file of the Courrter in the Boston Athe- 
naeum, probably the only one in existence, disclosed an article entitled 
“Reéflexions sur les Dernicres’ Nouvelles recues d'Europe partic 
li¢rement sur celles relatives a la France”. It is unsigned, but that 
it is the article of Talleyrand’s letter there can be no doubt. 

In the first place, in the copies published between February 15, 
1796, the date of Talleyrand’s note to Moreau, and March 14, 1796, 
when the paper ceased to be published, there is no other article which 
could possibly be that mentioned by Talleyrand. The meagre issues 

1 Contributed by the late Lieutenant Ralph B, Yew ssistant profess 
in the University of Wisconsin, who died Nov. 24, 1921 

2 Moreau de Saint-Méry, Voyage aux Etats-Unis de l'Amérique, 1793-1798 
edited by Stewart L. Mims (New Haven, 1913), Pp. 220. 

8 Jbid., pp. 214-215. 
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are filled with clippings from French and English newspapers, a 
serial account of adventures under the Terror, and the like 

The article in question, if allowance is made for the advertise 
ments, covers almost exactly two pages. “Ce sont deux pages,” 
savs Talleyrand. 

Furthermore, the resemblance between the stvle of the “ Reflex 
ions and that of Talleyrand’s Essai sur les Avantages @ retirer des 


Colontes Nouvelles dans les Circonstances Présentes and his Mémoire 
sur Relations Commer tales des I tats-l'nis avec Analk ferre, two 


papers read before the Institute and published soon after his return 
to France, is unmistakable. 

Conclusive evidence, however, for ascribing the authorship of the 
“ Reflexions ” to Talleyrand, is to be found in the content of the 
article itself. \ considerable portion of the article is devoted to a 
consideration of the finances of France, a subject in which Talleyrand 
had been keenly interested. both as agent-general of the clergy before 
the Revolution and as a member of the Constituent \ssembly. It 
was he who had moved in the Constituent Assembly to confiscate the 
church lands in order to save the state from bankruptey; he had 
S] oken repeated] on subjects connected with the national finances. 
and he had opposed the excessive issue of assignats and foretold their 
fate. .\ comparison of the text of the “ Réflexions ” with the quota- 
tions from Talleyrand’s speeches which I have printed in the foot 
notes will show that they were written by the same man, 

The article is of interest since, unsigned as it is. it. indicates 
Talleyrand’s honest opinion of the Directory and of the financial 
condit.on of France on the eve of his return to Europe, where he was 
soon to become Minister of Foreign Affairs of the French Republic. 

Battery Yewpace 


REFLEXIONS SUR LES DERNIERES NOUVELLES RECUES D’EUROPE F1 
PARTICULIFREMENT SUR CELLES RELATIVES A LA FRANCE 


Sans meme parler de Vancienneté de ces nouvelles, dont les plus 
recentes s‘arrétent au Deécembre dernier, il serait bien difficitie d’en 


tirer aucun resultat probable en politique, puisque sur des points d’une 
| 


Importance générale, la contradiction parait de toute part. I] semble, 
lorsqu’on lit les extraits des quelques gazettes qui se sont comme échap- 
pees de France ou d’Angleterre pour irriter notre curiosité plutot que 
pour la satisfaire, qu'on ait entrepris la tache. aussi bizarre qu impossible 


de complaire successivement a tous les partis, a toutes les opinions, et de 
laisser, en derniére analvse. flotter les esprits dans Vincertitude ot ils 


nagent depuis plusieurs années. On quitte cette lecture avec un soupir 


t Archives Parlementaires, premiére série, VIII. 498: IX. 208 ff > XVI. ans 
ff.; XXI. 401 ff.; XXVII. 144 ff., 351 ff 
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vers l'avenir, et lorsqu'un jour pl ie 

avait fait concevoir, notre pemsee anppelle le ler 

de nouvelle S esperances Cest ai aque courant 1) ‘ ‘ re 

ombre fugitive, nous accusons le tems de ne pas seconder assez notre 

impatience, sans reflechir que chaque mouvement de ses siles ravit que : 
que chose a notre existence, et que course n'a 


celle que lui indiquent nos + 


Cependant a travers cet amas indigeste de details recueillis avec en 
pressement et publies avec le projet de remplir le ipiers-nouvel! 
est quelques evenemens qui s¢ mblent ne pas permettre le doute 

(‘est ainsi que nous devons croire que la fureur des elemens s'est 
en quelque sorte combinée avec celle des homr our augmenter le 
désastres. Les vagues en furie ont englouti ceux qui etaient d 
a aller porter au loin les ravages de la mort, et des étres qui se cor 
fiaient aux flots pour aller verser le sang de leurs ennem wr che 
cloignes, ont perdu la vie, avant de Cpurtte les ropt hord le |e 
pays, tout couverts de leurs cadavres defig es ‘ 
mais la colére d’ Albion subsiste et elle recueille des debris pour Ie 
faire servir encore, st elle le peut Vexecution de se rojet 


Sur les bords du Rhin, ot: l'on dit que 


] 


l'une a l'autre rive, le sang humain rutsselle et cette dechirante vet 
est la seule que nous sachions bien. 

\h! quels voeux ardens pour la paix des maux au longs et 

multiphes doivent taire nattre dans tous coeur sel et 
est d'assez atroces pour que la haine s’y nourrisse encore, qu’ils soient 

s‘il est possible, les euls a eprouver les horreurs wu mir 
tés, et qu'un repos dont Vhumanite a si grand besoin ajoute, sal te t 


a leurs imputssantes fureurs 
Comme nous pensons que beaucoup de nos lecteurs attaches 
sieurs liens a la France n’auront pas lu, sans une grande attention, ce 
que les travaux de la nouvelle legislature ont produit, nous leur oftriros 
ici quelques observations que nous avons entendu faire r cl “te 
émaneés delle 
Celui qui porte un caractére vraiment remarquable, ces 
qui établit des notes qu’on echangera contre les assignats d un pour t 


Il est impossible de se dissimuler que depuis long-tems lan 


des assignats les dépréciait et que leur depreciation contra 
tour a les multiplier. Ainsi tournant dans ce cercle vicieux, il tallart 
absolument qu'il arrivat un moment ov, périssant de leur propre n illite, 
les assignats eussent le sort de tout papier-mon force ! 

5 Cf. the speech of Talleyrand, Dec. 4, 17% ‘L’effet inevitable de it 
papier-monnaie, vous le savez, Messicurs, est !a npt | : 


Ce numeéraire fictif chasse le numéraire réel, et parce quil le remplace, et pare 


qu'il l'effraye; et, comme il ne peut Jamais en etr r r nt 
exacte, il arrive qu'il en chasse beaucoup plus qu ) 
papier ne se soutient plus a l’égalité de Vargent; il tombe a lessous de pair, et 
de 1a les plus funestes conséquences.” Archives Parlementaires X. 38 
“TL’Assemblée nationale ordonnera-t-clle une emissior x 
d'assignats-monnaie? On préjuge du succes de cette s nd 
succes de la premiere fair er ce pr t 
pas été complet, puisque les assignats perdent, en faveur d 5 
} } < 


ample émission, c'est s‘exposer 4 de grands dangers 


18, 1790 Id., XIX. 490 
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salutaire est arrivée. Nous disons salutaire, car il ne s‘agit plus de cher- 
cher si les circonstances actuelles ont pu etre évitées ou non, ni de s’éri- 
ger en juge des causes et des effets d’une grande révolution. pour établir 
ine hypothése et en faire marcher les consequences sur le papier: #1 
faut prendre les circonstances au point ot elles sont parvenues. Et c'est 
alors qu'on ne peut nier que l’anéantissement des assignats est un bien 

Leur valeur décroissant chaque jour, il est sir que louvrier qui, pour 
son labeur, avait requ, au commencement d'un mois, une somme supe 
rieure a sa depense, et qui conservait l’excédant. se trouvait n’avoir rien 
economise au commencement du mois suivant. parce que les assignats 
avarent continue a perdre, et qu'il devait arriver par l'effet de la misére 
generale, que son travail n‘était plus suffisant pour le faire vivre.© C’était 
deja et depuis long-tems le sort de presque tous les rentiers, classe sur 
laquelle les assignats avaient le plus d'influence, puisque recevant des 
arrerages en assignats, au taux legal. ils voyaient, a chaque payement, 
leurs revenus disparaitre sans pouvoir rien opposer a ce malheur.? Enfin 
les assignats étaient avilis A un tel point, que les frais que leur fabrica- 
tion exigeait ne pouvaient plus etre payés par eux. 

On ne cherche point a se dissimuler que cet instant qui réduit néces- 
sairement lassignat au taux des notes ne soit douloureux, c'est celui 
(une opération qui rappelle a la vie un corps que des crises lentes mais 
continuelles allaient paralyser. 

Mais, dira-t-on, tous les moyens, toutes les ressources, toutes les for- 
tunes sont detruites, car il n'est pas personne qui ne posséede une quantité 
quelconque d’assignats, et qui n'éprouve ainsi une perte plus ou moins 
sensible, et cette secousse causée aux fortunes particuliéres doit détruire 
la fortune publique. 

A cela l'on peut répondre par deux grands exemples. C'est que la 
France n'a pas péri a Ja chute du systeme de Law. 

Cest que Il'Amérique pas peri lorsque son congreés a prononce 
que son papier-monnoye n‘aurait plus d'autre valeur que celle qu'il avait 

® Cf. the speech of Talleyrand, Sept. 18, 1790, Archives Parl,. XIX. 50: “Je 
dis que l'abondance des assignats doit appauvrir les manouvriers de tout genre et 
nuire par consequent au succés des manufactures et a la prosperité des campagnes. 


Vinsiste sur cette considération, parce que le danger dont Je parle menace Ik 


pauvre et le menace tous les jours et A toutes les heures. 
“Point de richesses sans travail, point de travail sans conso1 mation 
“ Puisqu'il faut produire avant di consommer, il faut done que I prix du 


travail soit acquitté avant que le manouy rier consomme 

“ Mais le prix du travail étan modique, journalier, applicable aux premiers 
besoins de la vie, il ne peut jamais étre payé qu'avec des monnaies, et |: papier 
ne peut remplir aucune fonction a cet égard. Cy pendant les assignats auront 
augmenté le prix de tous les objets de consommation: et les salariés, restés au 
meme taux, lorsque toutes les valeurs Seront peut-é€tre doublées autour d’eux, se- 
ront d’autant plus pauvres, d’autant plus malheureux, qu'ils auront produit davan- 
tage; car si tout renchérit, la consommation sera moindre, et le travai? venant 
ensuite a diminuer, il est impossible que les salaires augmentent 

7 Cf. the speech of Talleyrand, Dec. 4, 1789, tbid., X. 383-384: “Tous les 
créanciers que l'on rembourse en billets perdent la différence ; tous les débiteurs a 
qui Ton avait prété en argent la gagnet: par conséquent, renversement dans les 
proprietes, infidélité universelle dans les Ppayements, et infidélité d’autant plus 


odieuse qu'elle se trouve légale.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ein Unidentified -Irticle by Talleyrand O7 


4 Vepoque du décret, c’est-a-dire, wn pour quarante relativement a Vargent 
monnoye 

On demandera ensuite ou est pour les notes une garantie ; 
gue dans les assignats? Elle est dans les biens nationaux dont la vente 
est suspendir pour que Vhypotl eque soit connue et conserves NM elle 
est bien plus encore dans leéstablissement d'un gouvernement es 

n principe, annonce clait t quil ne veut pas que les n 1 
ir les assignats s‘aggra\ t se sent ssez tort ( st 
neration douloureuse au moment ou elle est un moven curatit pour le 
orps politique 

Cette énergie qui est un grand moven ns ! cont ‘ 
celle qu'on parait vouloir faire entretenir et nourrir par des compagmes 
financiéres qui, trouvant dans une hypotheque reelle une base solid ' 
leurs opérations, sauront faire partager des sentimens ¢ ‘ nt 
concu elles-mémes 

D'ailleurs n’est-il pas notoire qu'une des causes qui a le plus acceler 
l'avilissement des assignats a éte la concurrence dans laquelle ils se sont 
trouves avec la monnoie metallique?> Et putsque cette dermere ey 
dés qu’on le lui a permis, si elle est deja assez commune pour que he 
coup de transactions n’ayent plus leu que par son moyen, pourquor t 
se montrerait-elle pas avee plus d'abondance lorsque tous les soins d 
gouvernement exciteront? Le numeéraire de la | tomin 
u fond dun abvsme Tout ce que la terreur avait eparaitre 
lorsqu’il n'y a plus de terreur: ce qui [qu'il] avait tr sles con 
trees étrangéres, reviendra, puisque l'on peut déesormais etre riche et indus 
trieux en France, sans courir le risque de monter a lechafaud 

Pour produire tant d’heureux effets, une seule chose suffit, la cor flance 
et l'on peut repeter que celle avec laquelle la legislature compte 
esprit publique est suffisante pour donner Ja plus heureuse impulsion 


ace grand moven de gouvernement 
Il faudrait avoir bien réfléchi sur ce qui s’est passé a l'époque de 
| } 


lexécrable Robespierrisme et @ celle qui l’a suivie, pour ne pas recon 
naitre dans les principes actuels d'autres vues, et dans ce qu’ils ont deja 
produit de grands sujets d'espérer. Un trait entrautres en fera bien 


weer 


La législature, calculant que la paix quelle veut doit ramenet 


l'état de simple citoyen des individus dont la paye militaire est peut-etre 
l'unique ressource, met en reserve pour l'armée un milliard destiné i 
étre tout ala fois et recompense et moyen (exister kt pour quon sort 
hien convaincu qu'elle croit que chacun concourera avec elle au_retal 

lissement de l’ordre, elle met en depot entre les mains de chaque départe 


ment une portion de ce milliard. Ce n'est plus une seule cité s‘arrogeant 


8 Cf. the speech of Talleyrand, Sept. 18, 1790, tbid., XIX “Tl n'existe 
dans la réalité quune monnaie dominante dams ce moment, Cest largent. o1 
vous donnez cours au papier, ce sera le papier Vous ordonnerez qu papier 


ne perde pas, j'y consens; mais vous n’empeécherez pas qui l'‘argent ne gagne, et 


ce sera absolument la meme chose 


Cf. the speech of Talleyrand. Dec. 4, 1789, tbid., X. 34 “Ce n'est et 
commandant lopinion, en donnant des motifs déterminants de confiance, qu l'on 
assure le crédit: et si l'on craint que, meme apres le retablissemen! de rodre 
numéraire qui semble s‘étre évanoui au milieu de nous ne reparatsse pas e 


trompe.’ 


| 
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la supréematie; ce n'est plus Paris disant: Moi seule je suis la République 
entiére et réservant toujours tout pour se lappliquer ou pour s’en arroger 


lepartement est associé a la distribution des bien- 


Vemploi. Ici chaque ¢ 
faits; chacun d’eux est dépositaire et gardien d'un moven de puissance 
dont on ne croit plus qu'il puisse abuser, et pour lui prouver qu’on ne 
veut plus y produire de commotions, on lui destine a l’avance des movens 
de calme et de bonheur. On ne rivalise plus, ou bien c'est seulement 
de désir de faire sortir la France de l'état ot l'ont jettée des hommes 
qui souffraient tout de ceux qu'ils n'osaient pas envoyer a la mort. 
Une autre preuve que le gouvernement a le sentiment de sa force, 


cest la suppression des réquisitions militaires au moment meme ow le 


directoire exécutif se plaint d'une désertion allarmante. On se contente 
de mettre la force armée a sa disposition dans les cas indispensables 
Voila done Vaction du pouvoir exécutif sur tout citoven quand il doit 
devenir soldat, organisée; et tant que la France aura des ennemis elle 
aura des defenseurs. I! ne faut pour les faire accourir par milliers que 
leur parler de lV'infamie de recevoir une loi étrangeére. 


Et ce directoire exécutif il a aussi le sentiment de son importance. 
On a amerement censuré le langage qu'il a pris avec les ministres 
étrangers et l'on a méme cru que c’etait lui qu'on injuriait en comparant 
ceux-ci a des écoliers, mais il a dit en parlant a l'ambassadeur de Suéde, 
Les Chefs de la République Francaise, et quand une grande nation, célébre 
par sa valeur, est revenue, par un mouvement d’horreur pour les crimes 
par lesquels on s’est efforcé de la déshonerer pendant deux années, a 
navoir plus d’autre besoin que d’étre libre et tranquille, ses chefs peuvent 
la rendre respectable aux yeux des autres nations. et la diriger de maniére 
a convainere ces derniéres queiles doivent perdre l'espoir et de la sou- 
mettre et de l’exciter encore a se déchirer de ses propres mains. 

I-neore on est frappé d'un décret qui fait sortir des prisons, pour 
venir s'asseoir 4 leur rang de députés, des hommes, livrés A des accusa- 
tions qui autrefois étaient presque toujours un signal de mort. 

Ce qui nous plait le plus de toutes ces remarques c'est qu’elles sem- 
blent faites pour fortifier encore lespérance de la paix. Car comment 
concevoir lidée d'une tranquillité durable en France. si la paix ne vient 
pas y ramener l'abondance en y rendant d'innombrables bras a l’agricul- 
ture, des hommes industrieux aux manufactures. d'utiles speculations au 
commerce? Fille seule peut vy reproduire les biens qui en feraient encore 
un des lieux les plus deélicieux a habiter, ot les arts et les jouissances 
agréables, réunis aux douceurs de son climat, attireraient, comme autre- 
fois, des habitans de toutes les autres contrées. 


2. James K. Polk and his Constituents, 1831-1832 


In the Polk Papers in the Library of Congress is a modest book- 
let, made evidently by fastening together some sheets of folded writ- 
ing-paper of note size.’ In the cover is stamped “Congress U, S.” 
in raised letters with a chaste border, indicating the source from 
which the paper was obtained. In the book were entered. day after 
day, a series of items describing a kind of service that every congress- 
man performs and few ever have the patience or the candor to 


1 Polk Papers, Library of Congress, vol. 7, nos 1245-1258, 
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describe on paper. That Polk gives into the confidence of this little 
hook such a picture is as characteristic of him as it 1s fortunate tor 
those who wish to see how a congressman discharged a certain imp 
tant part of his duties. No man who has been a president of the 


United States, not even John Quincy dams, was more methodical 


oer more conscientious in the discharge of his official duty Perhaps 
he inherited the impulse from his Scotch-Irish ancestry, for it is a 
Scotch-Irish trait to be downright—although one must adnut that 
there were other members of the Polk family who were neither 
methodical nor painstaking. But James K. Polk did not shirk a 


duty. His ideals were not very elevated, but such as they were he 
never shirked them. To attend to the little necessities of his con 
stituents exactly comported with his ideal of a congressman's duty 
His little book shows what was the nature of these requests It is 


reprinted here just as he wrote it (save for slight amendments of 


punct 1ation) and without comment or explanation 


JouNn Spencer Bassett 


MemorANDUM Book oF Business DONE FOR CONSTITUEN 
Ist SESSION OF THE 22ND CONGRESS 


Tohn Dysart 
Received petition and affidavit for a Pension, from John Dysart Snr 
of Bedford Cfoun]ty, near Farmington. Wrote to him Decr. 7 
‘827 that his case was not embraced by the present Pension Lav 1 
that I would present his papers to Congress for special relief. Pre 
| 


sented and referred to committee on Revs lutionaryv Penstons Decr. 14 "21 


S. W. Carmack Fsqr 


Wrote to Commissioner of Genl Land office ai 1 enclosed $1.0 
to procure [?] the information de ed by S. W. ¢ k Esqr. (see 
Mr. Carmack’s letter)—Decr. 7th, 1831! 

Procured and enclosed to Mr. Carmack, map and description of the 

sec. of land desired. Decr. 14, "3! 

Allen B. Me. Elhany 

Enclosed to Com. of Gen! Land office, letters and affidavits of All 
B. Me. Elhany of Elkton, Tenn., for the purpose of procuring a dup! 
cate or copy of Patent fol bounty land Mr M's letter to me date 
Nov. 25, 1831. Decr. 9, 31 

Procured COPY of Patent and enclosed it to Mr. Me. to Elktor 


Giles Cfoun]ty, Ten. Decr. 14. 3! 


Rock Creek P.O Bedford Cloun]t 
Enclosed to P.M. Genl petition enclosed to me by Dr. G. W. H 


wood from a number of the citizens of Bedford ¢ nit for t 
Establishment of a Post Office at the house of San Bigham, to 
called Tusculum P.O. S. Bigham P. Master Decr. 1 i821 


Jany 7th. °32. Enclosed to Dr. Haywood notification trom Genl P 
O. that P.O. has been established, S. Bigham Esqr. called A k Creek 
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P.O. instead of Tusculum there being another office of that name in 


\hm. Parker and Lester Morris 


esented to the Ho. Repts. petition and documents heretofore pre 


sented, of Abraham Parker and Lester Morris praving for Pensions 
’ 


referred to committee on Revolutionary Pensions, Dect 14, 1831. 


Bills for Pensions passed Ho. Repts. and sent to the Senate. Dect 
1821 
Co] Joseph Brown 

Presented petition and documents of Col Joseph Brown praying 
indemnity for property taken and destroved by Cherokee Indians 
refered to committee on Indian Affairs Deer. 14, "31 

March 17th, ‘32. Enclosed to him lavourable report 


Bernard M. Patterson 
Presented petition of Bernard M. Patterson heretofore presented to 
Ho. Repts. praying the allowance of a balance claimed to be due in the 


settlement of his accounts as an Officer of the army—referred to com- 


mittee of claims, Deer. ‘38. 
March 17th, '32. Enclosed to him report against claim and answered 
letter of 22nd Deer., stating the Mr. Woods letter was not to be found 


in dead-letter office, and enclos ng letter from Genl. P.O. to that ettect. 


Elizabeth Owens 

Petition and papers of Elizabeth Owens praying the allowance of 
arrears of pay due her brother James Shirly—heretofore presented— 
presented to Ho. Repts.—referred on motion of Hon. Mr. Whittlesley on 
Monday last to committee on claims. Wednesday, Decr. 14, ’31. 
Bill, allowing to Mrs. Owens $110.78 passed the Ho. Repts. and 
sent to the Senate Dect IS31. 

Bill finally passed and approved by the President March 15th, 1832. 


Wrote to Mrs. Owens enclosing copy. March 17th, °32. 


Wim. \. Thompson 

Decr. 14, "31. Enclosed to Wm. Gordon sqr. Bounty land office, 
Wm. .\. Thompson's papers, claiming bounty land as the heir at law 
of Capt. John Thompson of the Revolutionary army. 

Deer. 29, '31. Enclosed to W. A Thompson, Elkton, Ten. letter 
from Wm. Gordon of the Bo inty land office, requiring proof that Capt. 
John Thompson belonged to the Continental line, his name not being 
found on the muster rolls. 

Apr rith, ’32. Enclosed to him to Halifax C. H. Mr. Sarmiento’s 
letter returned Gordons letter and sent copy of law of 1830, and in- 
formed him that further proof was required, 


Joseph G. Pratt 

Decr. 14, '31. Enclosed to Wm. Gordon Esqr. Bounty Land office, 
the petition and aff’t. of Joseph G. Pratt. of Williamsport, Maury 
Cioun|ty, Ten. in behalf of himself and others heirs at law of his 
brother Dabney Pratt decd. late a soldier ete. praying for bounty land. 

Deer. 31st, 31. Enclosed to Mr. Pratt at Williamsport, letter from 
the Bounty Land office of the 30th Inst requiring information as to 
1 Regt. in which Dabny Pratt, of the name of the 
officer who enlisted him, and also proof of kinship 


the Company an 


| 
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Decr. 14, Enclosed to ] dwards Esar. Pet fice 


ration and additional aff't of Capt. Matthew Wood it rt of Saml 
Baker's claim for a pension 
Decr. 18, ‘31. Pension grant 1. and rote to Mr. Bake ‘ 
ing his letter in one to Mjr. Jus. ti iN rs, 9 | the ation 
irected to Pulaski Tenn 
Feby. 8th, “32. | nclosed pension certificate to M ker. t 
Mair. Rivers, as requested bv his lette which see 
Hall Hudson 
Decr. 14. 1831. Enclosed to J | Edwards | sqr. Pension office, the 
Declaration and amended declaration of H L] é n 
Decr. 29, Enclosed to Hall Hudson, Pulaski, Lette 
Fdwards of 20th Int. requ oof tness as to 
the tact of service and also to prove the insolvenc' : 2 1 Si ton 
Wecr. 30, "31. On reflection presented papers to T1o. Kept and 1 
1 to committee on Revolutionary pensior 


Decr. 14, 1831. Enclosed to J. L. Edwards Esqr. Pensiot ( 
in the case of Richard Taylor. These papers were handed 
Col. Thos. K. Gordon at Cornersville July 5, 1831 

Decr. 19, 1831. Enclosed J. L. Edward's answer rejecting the apy 
cation and retaining the papers in the office, upon the ground, that C 
Thos. Drew under whom he served, did not belong to the Continenta 
line, to Col. Thos. K. Gordon 
Thomas Debnam and Simon Jenkins 

Decr. 16th, 1831. Handed to Wm. Gordon [sq Bounty land 
office. mem. in the cases of Thomas Debnam and Simon Jenkins, ot 
Maury C[oun]ty, soldiers of the last war for Bounty Lands 


to 


Jany. 2nd, 1832. Enclosed Thomas Debnam, Maury C[oun]ty, 


letter from bounty La 1 
Patents issued both to Debnam and Jenkins for land in Missouri Jany. 
ath, 1819, and on oth same month were ransmitted to J. G. Bradford 
of Nashville: and requiring aff’t. that original had not been recd. before 
Jany. 12, '32. Wrote Debnam in 


a copy would be issued to them = 32 

regard to arrears ot ee letter from W i on file of dat 
Jany. 3rd, °32). 

George Maddox . 

Decr. 16, 1831. Handed to Wm. Gordon Esqr. Bounty Land ofnes 
discharge and memorandum of Georg: Maddox for Bounty land as a 
soldier of the last war. Lives in Maury ¢ n]ti 

Decr. 20th, 31. Wrote to Mr. Georg Vaddox that the la lid not 
allow him bounty land, he having enlisted prror to Decr. 24, 1811 


David Candle 
Decr. 16, "at. Le[f]t at the office of Peter 


afft. of David Candle, for compensatior ind allowance for extra-serv- 
ices in the last | near Moorsville, Ma Cfoun jt 

Jany. 16, “32 nelosed to David Cand M le, Ten. letter 
from P. Hagner of Deer. 16th, “31, and .\ Kendall of Jany 13th, °32 
—hoth stating their offices contained no information in support of | 


claim 


q i 
a 
| 
Baker 

sam Decla- 
: 
Richerd Taylor 
Haener Esqr. 3rd Audtr. 


i 
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Decr. 16, "31. Handed to J. L. Edwards Esqr. Pension office. 


letter 
from Col. Yell and mem. stating that Pension 


papers had been sent to 


War Dept. by R. ¢ Thompson and desiring to know what decision had 
been made in the case Lives in Bedford Cfoun]ty 
Der. 19, "31. Reed. answer in relation to Thomas Browen and wrote 


again to be informed as to William Brown. 

Der. 29, °31. Wrote to Mr. Wm. Brown, Shelbyville. that hi 
pension papers were not on file in the War Dept. 
Andrew Derryberry 

Decr. 16, ‘31 Handed J. L. Edwards I°sqr. Pension office, letter of 
Andrew Derryberry of Perry County, desiring to know what decision 
had been made on his application for a pension, the papers for which 
were forwarded to the War Dept. some time since. 

Decr. 19, "31. Enclosed answer of J. L. Edwards, that the applica- 
tion was rejected in Deer. 1827, and papers withdrawn by Col. Crockett 
in Feby. 1828. 


Hartwell Miles 
Decr. 16, "31. Handed to J. L. Edwards Ese 


tional afft. of James Patterson in support of the 
Miles for an invalid Pension. 


Ir. Pension office, addi 


implication of Hartwell 
Der. 21, '31. Enclosed further testimony reed. by mail this day 
Febv. 2d, "32. Enclosed to Mr. Miles letter from J. L. Edwards of 

Jany. 30th, "32, requiring further proof of the cause of his disability. 

Letter directed to Wm.son Cfoun]ty, Hardman’s Cross Roads, Ten. 


Dect 1oth "31. Presented to Ho. Repts. papers of \lexander Pickard. 
fer invalid pension. Refered to committee on Invalid pensions. 
Xobert M. Smith 

Decr. roth. “a0 Presented to Ho. Repts. petition of Robert \Vf Smith 
praying for bounty Land for his services during the last War. 


Decr. 20th, 1831. Left with J. L. Edwards Esqr. Pension office, 
additional testimony in support of John Vicks rs’s application for a pen- 


Deer. 31st. "31. Wrote to Mr. Vickers, Lincoln Cfoun]tv, that 
pension had been granted, and that pension certificate was in Mv posses- 
sion 

Jan "32. Sent pension certificate to him by Mr. Kinsman. 

P. Office at Richmond, Bedford C[oun]ty. 
ecr. 21st, 1831. Enclosed to P.M. Genl. petition for P. office at 


Richmond, Bedford Cloun]tv, Tenn., between Roch and Sinking Creck 
: e of Thos. N. McClain and recommending Mr. McClain for 


Master, 

Jany Enclosed to Thos. N. MeClain Shelbyville, 
notification from Genl. P.O. that P.O named Richmond had been estab- 
lished at his store and that he had been appointed P. Master. 


| 7? 
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Lemuel Perry 


Lemuel Perry and wife—she 1s the 
Forsythe, lost on board the Hornet. Presente 
Due him; Recd. from A. Kendall sth Audit 
setter of 27th Der. °31, requiring the affidavit of M 
cister of decd., that he died without write or 
and mother are dead. Der. 29, 31 direct 1 to ( ( 
Cfoun]ty. 

March 3rd, “32. Enclosed to A. Ke 
quired by his letter and requested thie emuttance t 


Civil 


Order 


March 32. Wrote to Mr. Pe that 
4 wl i would le fo Wa ce jt 


Kendall's letter ). 


John Beaty 

Decr. 29th, 1831. Wrote to Mr lol Beat 
Cloun]ty, that the 2 accts. of his father Capt H 
4 himself and his company of m litia in M. had 
Hagner, who gave for answet that 
by U. S. for settlement of such claims 


Jeremiah Dial 


Wrote to Je 


not to be four 


Decr. 


his pension papers were 


having written to him also at Une t Sesstor 
vere not in the Pension office; and me stating 
make them out anew, and forward them, 01 le 
Wm. P. Bradburn 


1832 


William P. Bradbu and inelose 


Jany. 2nd, 


IS3t, Tor 


Tennessee. 


Sarah Larimore 

Jany. 5th, 1832 Enclosed to P. Hagner a 
support of the applicat of Sa ] ” 
Lincoln C[oun]ty, for halt pa nsion, as the wi 
more. Her present ishand’s name is 
Lincoln Cfoun]ty 

lany. 12, 32. Recd. P. Hag ier’s letter 
allowed, and wrote Mi Hagnet of this date, t 
at Fayetteville, Ten. in a draft on the P 
at Nashville. Wrote to Wm. Logan ‘ ‘ 
also to Wm. D. Thompson giving them intorn atic 
Post office at Carmell, Bedford Cl 

Jany. 1ith, “32 Returned petition at 
Asst. P.M. Genl. inclosed to me on the 
the establishment of P.O. at Carmell in Bedford ‘ 
appointment of Chesley Wiliams as P. Mas 
hams Esqr. P.M. at Civil Order, same date, givit 
mation. 
William Green 

Jany. 14th, Presented m Gree) 
te the Superintendent of Patent office Rec 
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day. which I enclosed to Mr. Green. informing him that he must for 
ard a model before a Patent could issue: that hic drawings were im- 
perfect and that it would cost S10. more. in all S4o.. which he must 


nd on when he sends his model Wrote to Columbia, Ten. 
\pl. 4th, "32. Reed. letter enclosing $40. and same. 
May 4th, “22 Enclosed Mr. Green his Patent having paid $38.01 
fees d having in my hands $2.00 vet due him 
Thos. B. Coleman 


Jany. 14. "32. Ansd. Thos B. Coleman's letter. that he must forward 
proof of his father’s service and draft in the army, and the proof of 
kinship, befor I could do any thing in his case. Wrote to Spring Hill 


Solomon Campbell 
Jany. 14, °32. Wrote to Secretary of War. requested that Solomon 
Campbell's application for a pension might be re-examined and decided 


lay. 18, "32, Reed. communication from War Dept. informing that 
a lension had been granted to Mr. Campbell and enclosing Pension 
Certihcate. Wrote to Mr. ¢ ampbell, to the care of Wm. Hackitt Esqr., 
directed to Shelbyville. Sent Pension certificate to Mr. Campbell by 
Col. K. L. Anderson of Shelbyville, March 


3<. 


Col. Wm. Newsom 
Feby. 27th, ’32. Presented petition and papers of Wm. Newsom to 
House and had them retered to committee on Post office and Post Roads. 
May toth, "32 Inclosed to Col Newsom copy of Rept. of com- 
laim together with copies of his accts. from 


mittee adverse to his Cc 
Genl. P.O 


George Blakemore 
Febry. 27th, ’32. Presented petition of George Blakemore, praying 
for land in the Choctaw Country, in consideration of services performed, 
in the early settlement of the Western Country; refered to committee 
on the Public Lands. 
Capt. John Madairis 
March 8th, '32. Handed to Asbury Dickens the letter and inclosures 
ot Capt. John Medairis for $240, part of his pension which had been 
sent to him in the U.S.B. draft but which he had not received, accom- 
panied by a statement of my own that the securities to the Bond of 
indemnity, to wit, Thos. Davis and Jno. and Spruces Eakin, were solvent. 
March toth, *32 Enclosed to W. D. Mediaris letter from Sec. of 
le Treas. and form of Bond of indemnity, the former bond not having 


May 12, ’32. Enclosed letter from Sec. of Treas. to W.D. Mediaris 
stating that old bond was lost, and requiring new one to be executed. 


lohn P. Smith 


\ rol } 


arch 6th, "32. Enclosed to Sec. of War letters of Thos. Watham 

Esqr. and John P. Smith. in relation to the claim of the latter to the 
value of an Indian Improvement in the Chickasaw Nation. 

March roth, "32. Enclosed to Thos. Watham letter from Sec. of 

War, stating that Fletcher's improvement had been paid for in full $1047, 


t 
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March 6th, "32. Enclosed to Se ¢ War letter of | < 
Mitchell, in relation to contract w! he denies, to 1 
West of Misstssipp with certain improvements 
the Treats 
March 23rd. 32 Enclosed to C M ell let n 
Bureau of Indian affairs of M urch 2oth, stating that no t 
heen made, that they will not be until Gov. advert! sals, and 


hat recommendations are satisfactory. 


ah Dial 


March &th, 183- Hance o. ial’s 
Pension papers forwarded to me, 1 ng rt 
ent on by Capt MecDutf several ears ) 

March 27th, °32. Enclosed to M ette om S¢ Trea 
of 20th Int.. stating that the records Dept ] ‘ 
service and proof furnished does not shew that erve 
the war: Requests him to state from w! he 1. the r 
eward of SS8o. as that may throw light or e 
{ t lo n Stone 

March Sth 1832 Handed to l’etet Hagne tte m t 
lohn Stone of Shelbyville, Ten ing 1 vhat lue to | son and 


for services durit 


law, 


March 17th, Wrote to Capt. stone en losing to him ir 
the 2nd and 3rd Auditors of ri tating ats the s. of John 
Walker and Sect. Wm. Stone had been settled, and that the 
entitled to had been paid 
Rock Creek P.O Bedi { 1 ler 

March &th, 1832. Handed to Genl, Petitro 
letter from Dr. Geo. W. Haywood, to t te 1 t n to ( 
nersville so cl anged is to 

March 22nd, "32. Enclosed to }) Havw f ’ 
at Genl. P.O. stating that the contractor ( 
PO” 
Culver 

March 12th. 32. Enclosed to J. L. Edw irds letter of . Culve 
Rediord Cfounlty, inqu'ring what had been done th | licat 
for a persion 

March icth, 32. Wrote Mr Culver that his pension | rs were t 


on file in the Pension office. 


James Roberts 
March 12th, "32. Presented to H Rept tition of James R 
of Jackson Count le ed to me ~ i 
mpensation for ext 


nd that there was no evidence that Ww nd ri ere ntitled to | 

t ror improvemer see pa CT WT 

fered to committee on P.O). i 
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P.O. at Bellfast. Bedford County 

March 14th, ‘32. Enclosed to P.M. Genl. letter of Benjm. Williams 
Esqr. of 27th Feby. *32, recommending the establishment of P.O. at Me- 
Crery’s cross-roads, Bedford C[oun]ty, Ten. to be called “ Be'lfast P.O.” 
and Robert Williams Esqr. to be appointed P. Master. 

March 23rd, "32. Enclosed to Robert Williams notification of estab- 
lishment of office, and his appointment as P. Master; enclosed to Macon 
P.O, 

Cane Spring P.O. 

March 17th, "32. P.O, to be established at the House of Col. Joseph 
Brown by ist of May, when Danly’s stages will commence running, to 
be called “ Cane Spring P.O.” or “ Brown's cross roads P.O.” 

May—, "32. P.O. established at “ Can, Spring", Jose ph Brown P.M, 
and notification thereof enclosed to Col. Brown. 


John Tipps’s evidence 

March roth "32. Enclosed to P. Hagner the papers in the case of the 
evidence of John Tipps deed. of Lincoln County, Ten. for half pay pen- 
sion and arrearages of pay. 

March 26, *32. Enclosed to Michael Tipps P. Hagner’s answer stat- 
ing that balance of pay due Jno. Tipps at his death $14.40, was pd. by 
P. Master Searcy to Jacob Silvertooth his admr. 

That for half pay pension proof must be furnished, that Mrs. Barbara 
Tipps the widow is still liy ing, that she is or is not married a second time. 
as the case may be. She must also make an afft. herself, of the number 
of her children under 16 at her husband's death, that she has never drawn 
the pension and that it is for her sole use. 

Zadoc Motlow and others 

March 26, ’32. Presented to Ho. Repts. and refered to Indian affairs, 

petition and documents of Zadoc Motlow and others, for indemnity 


tor | 


property destroy ed by the Cherokee Indians in 1781. 


William Porter 

March 27th, ‘32. Wrote N. Porter and enclosed letter his father [1m. 
Porter stating that the Old Continental Bills sent on by me were of no 
value; that throgh Genl. Mercer the $100. one had been sent to Rich- 
mond, and answer from Mr. Heath Audtr. of Public accts. recd. that it 
Was of no value. 

Apl. 4th, ’32. Reed. letter from Wm. Porter and ansd. same, giving 
above information. 


Horatio Coop 

April 4th, 1832. Enclosed to Horatio Coop, Bedford C[oun]ty, Ten. 
Copy of letter from Sec of Treas. to Col. Yell dated Augst. 1831, stating 
that there was not sufficient [evidence] that Mr. C. enlisted for the War 
and served until the close therof. Wrote him also giving same informa- 
tion, contained in my letter to him of Der. "30. (see memorandum). 


Chas. C. Mayson Esqr. 

April 4th, 1832. Ansd. C. C. Mayson’s letter enclosing one from Sec. 
of Treasury and one from Mr. Gordon, Bounty land oftice. Stating that 
the name of his father Lt. Col. James Mayson was not to be found on 
the records of either office, and that there was no evidence that he be 


1 


iong 


ged to Continental Istablishment. or recd. commutation certificate. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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James kK. Polk and lis Const PuUCHTIS 


Wm. Throop 


Mav 6th, "32. Wrote Mr D. S. Shields that [Tn t whose 
3 
pension papers he enclosed me being now dead, | ase was not provided 


for by law. 


Henry Goodnight 


May 6, 1832. Enclosed Henry Goodnight’s Pension pape 
nied with Mr. Wm. C. Flournay’s letter. to J. L. Edwards | 

May 12th, wrote Mr. Goodnight at Pension had } 
and that I had pension certificate in my possession and would 


with me on my return home 


Wm. Brown (Bedford) 

May 6, 32. | nclosed to Wm. Hill Esqr. Raleigh N.C. letter of J his 
Fdwards and Declaration of Wm. Brown 1 a | 
service: the letter of Mr. Edwards stating that the War Dept. furnished 
no ey idence of service. 


P.O. Bayler’s Store, Lincoln C/oun |ty 

May 14th, "32. Ree mmended the establishment of P.O. at “a "Ss 
Store, Lincoln County, Ten. Charles Bayles sqr. to be 
office is on Flynt near Esqr. McDavid's. 


P.O. at True’s Store, Maury C[oun]ty. 
June 4th, "32. Enclosed to Day id H. True Esqr. (Swan Creek, Maury 
Cfoun]ty) notification of his appointment as P.M. at True’s Store, « 


Wm. Stephens 
June rith, °32. Enclosed to Sec. of War recommendation from C.C 
Mayson Esqr. and others, in tavour | i William Stephens for the appoint 


ment of Cadet at West Point. 


Hickory P.O. 

Enclosed letter of John Vinent Esqr. to the P.M. Genl. and recom 
mended the Establishment of P.O. ofhce at the | a 
Maury C[oun]ty, to be called “ Hickory P.O.” J Vinent recommended 


as P. Master. Der. 12th, 1832. 


Indian Creek P.O 

Enclosed to P.M. Genl. petition of citizens of Giles C[oun]ty for P.O 
on Indian Creek and recommended Fst tblisnment of the office and that 
Samul W’. Ezell Esqr. be appointed P. Master. Der. 11th, 1832. 


Children of John Walker, Capt. John Stone 


Jany. 2nd, 1822. Enclosed P. Hagner’s letter of 15 Decr °32 in rela- 
tion to claim of children of John Walker decd. for half 1 Pension to 
Capt. John Stone of Shelbvville. Evidence required identifying the chil 
dren and their own deposition that they have never rece d 
Capt. John Stone 

Wrote also to Capt. Stone, that his claim for rev lutionary service 


was a claim against the State of Pennsylvania and not against the U 


States. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


Der Dreieinige Gott in Religionshtstorischer Beleuchtung. Von Dr. 
DitLer Nretsen, Unterbibliothekar an der Universitatsbibliothek 
zu Kopenhagen. I. Band. Dée Drei Gottlichen Personen. 
(Copenhagen: Gyldendal; Christiania: Nordisk Forlag. 1922. 
Pp. xv, 472. Kr. 18.) 

Mue thesis here propounded is to be established in a second volume 
containing the documents which prove that the historical development 


been more 


} 


pe 


of the trinity is as pictured in volume I. It would have 
satisfactory if the proof had preceded the picture, but we have to 
satisfied for the present with such material as the author incidentally 
supplies. The picture is a sort of religious “movie”. First the Father 
appears as the Moon-god: then the Son appears as the star Venus, only 
to be transformed into the Sun, in which form he eclipses the Father. 
At the same time the Mother comes into \ iew as the Sun, only to reappear 
as Venus and gradually to fade out as the Holy Spirit. The primitive 
Semitic religion was trinitarian. Nomads worship the star Venus. but 
when nomads become agriculturists they revere the sun and pay less 
attention to the star and the moon; hence the abylonian son-god becomes 
the sun. All Semitic scholars (except the author) are quite beside the 
mark in supposing that different Semitic tribes had different gods origi- 
nally. They all had one god, or rather one trinity, but they called the 
chief god by different names and he gradually became identified with the 
tribe's national guardian as a political power; so Yahveh became differen- 
tiated from Chemosh and other tribal gods, though they were all originally 
the same Moon-god and Father-god. The Hebrews really were trinita- 
rians, though it escaped their notice as they concentrated on the Father. 
Similarly, when Ishtar and Tammuz appear to be sufficient for their 
worshippers (as in the modernized Aphrodite and Adonis form), we must 
assume that the Father has somehow been forgotten and that Mother and 
Son presuppose the earlier perfect trinity, as anyway a son presupposes 
a father. Another serious mistake of other Semitic scholars is in not 
recognizing the identity of all the Babylonian gods, whether called Sha- 
mash, Marduk, Ninib, Nebo, or what not. A Semitic scholarship which 
fails to recognize that the ur-religion was trinitarian and that a Semitic 
god is always the Son of the trinity, whether called Nebo or simply Bel 
or Melek, is bound to go wrong. It is, to be sure, a little difficult to see 
why sun and Venus-star interchange, but this can easily be explained 
grammatically. Sun is feminine and Venus is masculine, as is moon, 


} 


| 
| 
j 
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among the southern Semites. In the North (Babylon) sun and Venus 
exchange roles as the sun becomes masculine and Venus becomes teminine 
(this Babylonian view is a later form St. Paul’s H Spirit t 
Kyrios or divine Son (and sun) transferred to Jesus, although the 
mother-goddess was the sun (not the earth) and the Holy Spirit re 
represents the divine Mother: but Marv's Virgin Birth links her als 


with Ishtar. The dove remains to remind us of the past, as Moses’s hort 
remind us that Yahveh was once the moon 

The reviewer has been much interested in following the author's thes 
as developed in this volume, though it has its weak points.  Iven 


the next volume. whatever its “ reichliches Material“, will, he feels sure 


not convince the reviewer that the primitive Semitic religion was trinita 
rian and that all tribal gods were degenerate forms of one [ather-ge 


but the argument as to the Kvrios has much in its tavor 


Hellenic History. By Grorce Borsrorp New York 

Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. xi, 520. $4.00.) 

Proressor Botsrorp died suddenly in 1917. Among his papers was 
found the manuscript of his Hellenic Hist 
had already been announced \fter an interval of five vears, whuicl 
nowhere alluded to in the book, the obstacles have been overcome and 
work is finally in our hands. Let us say at once and for all that it 
deserves a cordial welcome from college teachers of Greek histor) The 
author's son, Mr. Jay Barrett Botsford of Brown University, appears as 
its editor and he acknowledges the assistance of several o is father's 
pupils and friends in the preparation for publication of the 
and illustrative material. 


It would be unfair to say that had the author lived to see his history 


through the press he would have been forced by the discoveries and in 
vestigations of the past five vears to recast radically his text. Professor 
Rotsford’s conclusions on the main problems of his period had been 


reached deliberately and on the basis of a personal sifting of the evidence 


so that they could hardly have been upset by the scientific vield of these 
lean vears. That cons‘deration, however, leaves untouched the fact that 
those responsible, whoever they may be, have put the author in a disad 


vantageous position by concealing the long interval that separates the 
completion of the manuscript and the publication of the ! 
fessor Botsford was one of those meticulous scholars who make 
practice to take account in detail of every latest contribution. Such lack 
of candor is also an injustice to the public. And while we are on this 


subject of editorial responsibility, it behooves us to add that the proot 


careless, and that there is much to support the inference that this part 


of the manuscript was not properly made ready for the printer. Ther 


. reading, especially of the foot-notes and bibliographical notes, 1s extremely 


Botstord: Helleni History iY 
‘ 
E. Horxkins 
a 
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is no possible excuse for what is found here from chapter V. on French, 
German, and Greek names; and titles are mutilated. at times bevond al] 


possible recognition 


In the field of ancient history, text-book making is an American spe 


cialty. Professor Botsford’s lellenic History is inevitably a text-book. 


it tor colleges; and it is more than that: it is an independent synthesis 
ot Greek history as a whole. In this respect it is, we believe. unique 
in the American literature of the subject, and invites comparison with 


fe contemporary European histories of Greece. Thus considered it 
speedily appears to approximate the text book more closely than the gen- 


eral histories that have appeared recently in England and Germany, and 


this not simply in section-headings and such matters, but also in scope 
and design. For while they, like the Hellen, History and the “new 
history” of Columbia fame. take cognizance of cultural achievement ja 


general and the phenomena of literature, art, and philosophy, they leave to 
pecialists in these subjects the analysis of masterpieces, as works of art 
and science, on the formal or technical side, and never forget that political 
main theme. We have read indulgently, and with a cer- 
tain admiration for the author's zeal and learning, the many chapters of 
Professor Rotsford’s book devoted to these topics; vet we have concluded 
that we would rather read and advise others to read, on Greek art, litera- 
ture, and philosophy, accessible works of comparable compass by Gardner. 
Jebb, Murray, and Burnet. The competition of the historian with crafts- 
men of such distinction, in their own specialties, is altogether too one 
sided. 

Probably Professor Botsford would have denied that political history 
is main theme. This seems to us a pity; for its consequences are 
that he is cramped in its treatment. Yet it is in the use he makes, for 
the understanding of states and their operations, of the s vurces which d's- 


close to us events and institutions that Professor Botsford does his best 


work. Here the pros and cons are balanced with a judgment that is as 
fair as his knowledge is adequate. Repeatedly our attention is arrested 


y a simple statement in which a new fact or point of view is unostenta- 
tiously presented. Naturally we do not agree in every instance, but we 
are at least challenged to defend our divergent opinions 

One fundamental in which the reviewer systematically dissents is in 
the value the author attaches to the historical part of Aristotle’s Consti- 
tution of the Athenians. In Professor Botsford’s narrative, on the 
authority of this once much overrated work, Draco gets credit for a con- 
stitution, Clisthenes for ostracism, Aristides for rad‘cal democracy, and 
the Four Hundred for constitutionality. Here in each case we think that 
Aristotle was misled and that the variant report deserves the preference. 
On the other hand the reviewer finds illuminating the general view that 
Minoan sectionalism underlies some of the more notable differences in 


Middle \ge Greek institutions, since this is but a corollary to the observa- 
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Holleaux: Rome, la Gréce, Monarchies Hellénistiques 81 


on that the area of (ireece the p the 
irea Of Mycenaean ¢ ilture 

this is not the Nace nw to 1 t 
which the review nd the aut vret 
he outs and nye ¢ ractet ic 4 
s that the work as vhole is dese t ‘ etat 
in character—that it elongs t 
ratlhie than witl those of De oc} ind eve | 
work 1s found primat n the selecting and expressing 
of the icts He has no pe eptible oO vel 
which he makes (jreece inte ry le t t 
if not positively virtuous, in a text-book, \ here thet er ca d I 
soce the necessary contacts and contrasts with conte the 
known epochs It detracts tert ly m t niere in nN 
of the work for the gen read Will its detachment trom the ephe 
eral spirit of its age—its seeming timelessnes | con 
the my run? Would | ievdides even have lived cithout the speeche 


Rome. la Gréce, et les Monarchies Hellénistiques aw ITI® Stécle avan 
205). | Bibliotheque des Ecoles rancaises 
et de Rome, fascicule 12 


Par Maurice Pari 


E. de Boceard. 1921. Ip. iv, 386. 40 fr.) 


THE author of this book has been long known in scient 


two different capacities—as director of the French School] in Athens dur 
ing its second great campaign at Delos, and as a student of Greek |] 
tory especially of the Macedonian period. In the latter capacity M 
Holleaux has distinguished himself by combining two qualitie ] 
associated, German thoroughness and attention to detail and ren | 
ity and grace of style. The book 1s true to form. Indeed it could 
be otherwise, since it contains, now set in a larger st e eve l t 
the author's earlier stu lies The larger structure he eve the « 
tial novelty of the book 

The task M. Holleaux has set himself is to examine the allege ] 
tacts of Rome and the Hellenistic states pt to 215 B. C. in the t 
that is thrown back upon them by his searching analysts of the circum- 
stances in which Rome intervened in the East between 212 ind 2 oe & 
This analvsis vields for him two convictions: (1) that the Romar it 
of Rome’s relations with the Greeks is utter! unreliable when it either 
deviates from or supplements Polybius; and (2) that Rome did not 


possess at the time of the First and Second Macedonian wars old-estab 


‘ities and kingdoms, and 


lished “ friendships” (amicitiae) with Eastern id 

that her whole course of action after the establishment « f her protectorat 
over Ilvricum in 229 B. C. precludes the idea that even then she had at 
conscious interest or policy in Hellenic iffairs. M. Holleaux. according] 
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rejects the © friendship” entered into between Rhodes and Rome in 306 
B. C. as due to a palpable corruption of the text of Polybius; he reduces 
the “amity ” contracted between Ptolemy Philadelphus and Rome in 273 
B. C. to a unilateral courtesy of small and ephemeral significance: he 
treats as unhistorical the alleged interventions of Rome on behalf of 


\carnania and Ilium in 239-237 B. C.: and finds that Rome first crossed 


the Adriatic diplomatically and militarily at the same moment in 229 B. C 
when regard for Italy led her to secure in Corevra, Epidamnus. and \po!l 


lonia the jumping-off places for a Macedonian invader. On 
leaux’s construction this was a mortal affront to Macedon. whicl 
consequently had thereafter the fixed purpose of throwing Rome back 
bevond the Strait of Otranto at the earliest opportunity. Hence it is all 
the more curious, on the current interpretation of Rome's progress in the 
East, that Rome did not try immediately thereafter, or in 219 B. C., to 
play the réle in Hellas so successtully played earlier in the century by 
the Ptolemies, and enter at once into diplomatic relations with Macedon’s 
enemies in Greece. Instead, even after 215 B. C., she disinterested her 
self in Hellenic affairs the moment Macedon concluded peace with her 
(205 B. C.), and only adopted the historic policy of “liberating Greek 
cities” when Antiochus III. hove in sight, with all the much overrated 
might of Asia behiid him. and concluded an alliance with Philip V. for 
the prosecution of what the senate thought must prove anti-Roman de- 
signs (202-201 B.C.). Fear of Antiochus the Great and of monarchical 
machinations in general, not “ friendship” for Ptolemy and Athens, led 
the senate to embark in 200 B. C. on the career which eventuated in 
first the hegemony and then the empire of Rome over the Greeks. 


M. Holleaux’s book is accordingly an elaborate and (let us add) very 


powerful attack on a general point of view which is represented in France 
by M. Colin's Rome et la Gréce de 200 @ 146 avant Jésus-Christ. a p int 


of view taken for example by Mommsen, Droysen. 


that a network of diplomatic negotiations bound Rome and the Hellenistic 
states together in one political whole and that the loss of the historical 
writings of the third century B. C. alone creates for us a sec mingly im 
passable chasm between West and Fast from the time of Pyrrhus to that 
of Philip V. That these negotiations are not merely not reported but 


were non-existent, M. Holleaux tries to show in particular 
ignorance of them revealed in several places by Polybius, both in what 
he says himself apropos of the events of Philip's time and in what he lets 
others say and the Romans do. We are thus invited to substitute for the 
old view of a crafty, designing senate laving long in advance the plans 


for its eventual domination over Greece the new view of a senate that 


not only had no commercial interests to support beyond the Adriatic, as 
Professor Frank contends, but also had its political vision limited to 
purely Italian affairs and considered the things that were happening far 
off in the East, when it knew of them at all, as quite devoid of any politi- 
cal interest for Rome. 
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ccessive generation 
ae Estate in Eaypt in the Third Centit 
momic History. By MicHAt Rosto 
History. | University of Wisconsin Studie 
cS and History, the 
200) $2.00. ) 
an important of Grreek 
ot irabet el the n | 
ondence files of a Greek named Zenon 
ming into the hands of the edit s of pal 
other museums and libraries in europe ar 
was recentl obtained by Protessor Frat 
ant collection which he has built up at the U 


import 


\lready some three hundred and fifty letters from t 
been read and published by competent papyrologist 
oon to appear Over a hundred more are kno 
] inds ot the d ale n | T! The entire ec Cs] 
a single man, tl Greek from Caria named Zenor 
secondary figure in Ptolemaic Egypt in the middl 
B C The rtance ot +! on 

t} at the t! ird centut hefore Christ wa the ore 
of the Ptoler c regime that « evil kne 
activities and nethods of the able Prolene ; 
been clarified because of the lack of ‘} 

With full knowledge of the that t 
published materials of the Zenon ere ' 
of his work Profess¢ Reostovtzeff of I 
attempted a recons ct the 
letters and other documents al ead lal 
ar ae stat } >? (ont 
most interestin and m dual le ridition to 
economic life of that important ountt ind per 
scone indicated in the subtitle of the bool 
History’ 

Zenon appears in full light in the vear 2:8 | 
in the impressive court of the finance minister of 
This was the time in which the great engineer 
Philadelphus for reclamation of land in the Fa 
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atfairs of Apollonius, In particular he became director of some 6500 
acres of land which Apollonius had received in “gift” from King Phila- 
delphus. Zenon was occupied with the many tasks entailed by the estab- 
lishment of the irrigation svstem in this large area and the direction of 
its agricultural production, along with the numerous industrial activities 
Which were carried on within such an estate. With the death of King 
Philadelphus in 247 B. C., the great finance minister Apollonius dis- 
appeared But the letters of Zenon do not cease. Rostovtzeff conijec- 
tures that Apollonius died in the same year as Philadelphus and that his 
‘gift estate” then reverted to the new king. Zenon, however, remained 
at Philadelphus in the Fayum where the “ gift estate” lav, enjoving as a 
private capitalist the profits accumulated in his ten years’ service as agent 
great Apollonius. 

This is merely the setting for the more important constructive ability 
which Rostovtzeff has shown in the chapter which discusses the general 
character of the ‘ gift estates” of the early Ptolemies in their larger 
economic and political he aring; in the separate chapters explaining how 
the estate at Philadephia Was prepared for cultivation, what grains were 


sown, the important place of vine growing, orchards, and market-gar- 
dening upon. this particu 


va 
ar estate; and in the one chapter in which 
Rostovtzeft’s observations as to the stock-breeding, industry, commerce, 
and transportation on the Philadelphia estate are assembled. There are 
five appendixes containing other important by-products of the study of 
the Zenon papyri Fundamentally the work is a Study in agricultural 
history more than anything else By this study Professor Rostovtzetf 


will have added greatly to the high distinction wt ich his previous wor! 


has gained for him among historical workmen The total result of the 


book is to confirm with a multitude of details his hy lief in the tremen 
dous importance of the Greek talent for economic and political organiza 
tron as displayed in the Hellenistic period. One may or may not care for 
‘efficiency ’, but the Greeks had the gift of “efficiency ” along with 
other and greater qualities To these greater qualities Greek ‘ efficiency 
did sery ice, 


Linn WESTERMANN. 


La Ruine de la Civilisation Antique. By F2rrerro. 

(Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1921. Pp. 253. 5 fr.) 

IT will not be safe to neglect this new book of Ferrero’s on the theory 
that one can hazard a safe guess at what the author of Grandezza e Deca- 
densa will sav. There is here the same dramatic art as of old, the same 
fondness for crises and catach sms, the same proneness to substitute ergo 
for post hoc, and the same desire to make history didactic, but the doctrine 
of economic determinism has vanished and the influence of Lombroso 
can be scented only ina rare cliché here and there. 

The first few chapters tell very effectively, if partially, the story of 4 


century from the reign of Septimius Severus to the death of Constantine. 
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Ferrero: La Ruine de la Civilisation 


The outstanding points in the narrative are these. [The w 1 of 2 
A. D. is pictured as highly prosperous Agriculture lustt nd m 
merce are flourishing, schools multiply, the ts are in high tay litera 
ture and philosophy are pursued with zeal But Septimius Seve in 
debasing the senate which Rome held to be the source oO r ! 
authority and in adopting the principles of an absolute monarchy, de 
stroyed men’s faith in and loyalty to constit ited a t Hence the 
half-century of anarchy resulted. 

Diocletian, a man of great genius, succeeded to some extent re 
storing faith in authority again | basing | power on the theory ot 
Oriental absolutism, which recognized the 1 ler asad tv. Complete 
success. however, was no longer p¢ ssible because the Christians, wih 
were already verv strong, refused to recognize the livinity of the ile 
Constantine. his successor, had therefore to compromise with Ue C} 
tians and surrender the real logical basis of absolutisn e here 
monarchy which he established (without the aid of the theory ot livine 
rights”), though adequate for the East, where monarchial princips 
were traditional, did not have sutt ent hold on the nagmation 
the people of the more republican West. Hence loyalty failed the gov 
ernment again, and a period of anarchy ensued in wl ch the barbariar 
overran the Western world. Such in brief is the story acc ding to ke 
rerTo, 

The style is effective, and the historv is free from grave errors so 
far as it goes The basic materials for the theoretical part car t mand 
in Eduard Mever’s recent books and in Sel z's l’om 
Dominat. What is not so satisfactory is the placing of the en 
the slurring of discordant tact and the perspective It would Te l 
to prove by chapter and verse that the senate’s authority had counted f 
so much in the public estimation before 235 A. D. as Ferrero n ikes out 
that the world was then so prosperous, that Diocletian's use of the imp¢ 
rial cult was so very revolutionary, and that ( hristian democracy 
obstructed the formation of a politically effective autoct One look 
in vain for an adequate estimate of economic, rac 1, and social catse 
of decay that were at work long before the period when Ferrero begit 
his story. In fact one feels inclined to believe that the author cor 
densed many acts of a long na into one and eliminated many otf the 
roles in order to make the plav carry across the foothght \nd when 


the reader reaches the last chay 
he wonders whether the tragedy has been only a problem play after al 


He suddenly discovers that it is a case of 1 


to remind delegates sent to our world conferences that there inger in 
destroying traditional forms of government in Eastern and Central | 

rope, and in imposing forms, however liberal, that are neither compre 
hended nor respected, and that a perilous disrespect Lut tv ane 
ci nsequent anarchy may re sult -ut it is doubtful ether it wort 
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while to distort a century of innocent Roman history in order to acquire 
text for this sermon, especially when the “modern democracies” em- 
ploved in the parallel so badly fit the purpose that Ferrero must leave 
th England and America almost entirely out of the reckoning. There js 
after all some virtue in Ranke’s dictum of how history should be w ritten 
\n English translation of the book entitled The Ruin of the Ancient 
Civiltsation and the Triumph of Christianity has recently come from the 
press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons The version, done by the Hon. Lady 
Whitehead, is by no means literal, but it transfers the contents into idio 
matic English without serious leakage. 


TENNEY FRANK 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL \ND MODERN EUROPE \N HISTORY 


fediacval Contributions to Modern ( ivilisation: a Serics of Le tures 
delivered at King’s College. University of London. Iedited by 

MJ. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A. LL.D., Professor of Mediaeval His- 

tory in the University of London, with a Preface by Ernest 

BARKER, M.A.. Principal of King’s College. (London: George 

(. Harrap and Company. 1921, Pp. 268. 10s. 6d.) 

HERE are ten lectures delivered in the autumn term of 1920 as part 
of the general scheme of public lectures at King’s College (p. 7)—seven 
hy members of its staff and three by colleagues from other colleges of 
the university. All show power and learning and their work indicates 
that the university has solid ground for pride and hope in its new 
Institute of Historical Research (p. 8), 

Professor Hearnshaw leads off with a well-packed but clear sketch 
of medieval development. He walks confidently, at times over very 
difficult country, and raises many questions which his fellow lecturers 
are too optimistically expected to answer (pp. 16-17). The Rev. Claude 
Jenkins follows with “ The Religious Contribution of the Middle Ages ” 
Ile covers, with generous use of allusion and intricate pattern, many 
toptes which are ecclesiastical rather than religious, but his handling of 
the necessity of the union ot politics and religion (p. 64), of St. Francis’s 
Stress on duties rather than rights (p. 635), of the demand for a rational 
theology (p. 70), and of our debt to medieval sacramentaries and hymns 
'PP. 70 tt.) is excellent. Professor H. Wildon Carr in his stiff lecture 
on “ Philosophy ” €ssays to demonstrate, not without an occasional resort 
to dialectic, that the Bergsonian concept of reality as activity (which 
the lecturer accepts) is a synthesis of the Greek and medieval concepts. 
lhe latter “ is the concept of the whole course of universal human history 

as the real work itself which God is in process of accomplishing ’ 
(p. 96). Dr. Charles Singer's lecture on “Science” js an outstanding 
piece of work, and his definition of science as “ the process which makes 
knowledge” (p. 108) is most serviceable “ The Middle Ages begin for 
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science at that period when the ancients ceas mal nowledg 
( p. 109). 
The Rev. Perey Deamet talks on “ Art” im a rac 
the Church 1s not the clergy, nor is it bi hops and pope t the peopl 
(p. 158). “ But vou will not make art again secu! nd in able 
until you set men’s paths about th beautv again: and t nvolve 
architecture and costume ) [srae 


Gollanez’s discussion ot 


Poetry” is a charming, a model, public lecture. | irgues 
for the importance of the West Midland school, represent ( 
teenth century by Langland, as a vit il factor in the great zabet 
synthesis “As Taine well put it the Renaissance in I-ng s the 
renaissance of the Saxon genius p. 185 ecture 0 | i 
tion” Professor J]. W Adamson sketches medieval curric la and orgat 
zation in a workmanlike mannet It would have been of interest 
bring out explicitly Vittorino’s combination of the humanists | 
chivalric tvpes of education 209 liss Hild tone, not 
naturally, has a good deal to sav about women 1n her lecture Society 
which deals with the medieval reots of the ule socia let She 
takes her prioress tco literally, I tancy The pr ess sent he onvent 
chaplain to represent her at a diocesan assembly “ since s not fitting 
that women should mix themselves up W mens mee gs ». 223 
Surely the prioress must have smiled as she wrote those words Mr. | 


R. Adair’s discussion of nomics” 1 t 


gild socialism. William Morris gets rathe: 


and gives due attention to gtd ( 
too much praise, however, if Arthur Pound's /ron \VJan is t iminate 
industry. Our gradual return to the Just Price (p. 247) sho ld, I think 


tation affords to 


I portunity which improved transp¢ 


he explained by the op] u 

monopoly Professor |. W. \llen’s exposition of Politics " opens ovet 
modestly. It 1s a clean-cut treatment ot medieval political thought and 
its importance. 

What are the defects of these e& lectures. apart from tho 
necessarily connected with such a co-operative ndertaking and as 
from the inevitable omission of lectures on many subjects, as music and 
canon law, which you or | would like to have treated? To one reader 
the inadequate indication of what H. O. Taylor calls the otted act 
ality’ is a detect. The worldliness of our ancestors is not brought om 
\ free use of vernacular literature alone would e served to mitigate 
this defect \ second is the omission of an index. How m longe 
is it going to take out British historical colleagues t discover the 
necessitv—and urbanity—ot an ‘ndex? Such a key would be helpful 
even to the lecturers themselves, for it would ren d them that specialist 
should be cautious in dropping obiter dicta on topics © tside their own 
fields, and especially so when such dicta seem to bt lrawn from the 

the traditional handbo ks An ince vould hav 


common fields of 


2 
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brought this warning home to all—and all of us need it. One examp!« 
must serve On Revival of Learning and Renaissance. see pp. 13 
39-37, 39, 112, 113, 149, 150, 163-165, 182, 185, 194, 205. The dogmatic 
flavor of the book taken as a whole, 1s probably the by-product OT 
unavoidable } evity. The reviewer offers the same plea for his r¢ view, 


G. C. SELtery. 


Histoire de la Nation Francaise. Par Gaprien Haxot AUX, de 
l’Académie Fran ‘aise. Tome VI. Histoire Religicuse. Par 
¢ 
GEORGES Goyav. (Paris: Plon Nourrit et Cie. 1922. Pp. 630. 
48 fr.) 


IF the principles of eugenics are valid for life. why not also for let 
ters? If a child may be “ well-born ”. why not also a book ? However 
that may be, and whatever the theoretical Limits of scientific mating and 
ureeding, the volume that lies before us is the offspring of a perfect 
unton of author and subject. To write the religious history of lrance 
no happier choice could have been made than the scholar wh se profound 
and comprehensive studies, extending over more than a quarter of a cen 


tury, have established his pre-eminence jn his special field. And to 
this scholar could have been assigned no more congenial task than to 
trace for his fellow-countrymen the long 


s course of their religious 


ife 
One can well believe that it were no task, but a labor of love, a kind 
of votive offering, the spontaneous outpouring of a feeling in which 
the religious and the patriotic are per fectly blended. 

For to M. Goyau religion and patriotism are one and inseparable— 
tor the reason that the genius of France expresses itself, and has alwavs 
expressed itself, in a passion for the universal. “ Chez les Druides qui 
pressentent et préparent, et chez Irénée qui révéle: chez Calvin qui 
proteste’, et chez Comte qui me, meme souci de luniversel. N'est-ce 


pas un des traits les plus frappants du génie religieux de la France?” 


(p. 619 lrance must be religious, for in religion alone does the idea 
of the universal find adequate expression. And France must be Catholic, 


alone embodies the universal in religion, “ Sj haut que 


for Cat} olicism 


nous 


remontions dans notre histoire, une affinité s‘entrevoit entre nos 
ames et Vidée d'une religion universelle (p. 617). From the days of 
St. Remi and Boniface to the days of Chateaubriand and de Maistre, all 
roads have led to Rome. No false guides have been able permanently 


to seduce France from that path. Even her occasional lapses into 
Gallicanism are due to passing irritation, rather than to design: at bot- 


tom, they are manifestations of the same ineradicable instinct for unity 


and universal 


itv. that made and kept France Catholic. Charles the 
Great might make a “Gallican gesture, but he was no Gallican, or, 
if so unwittingly and unintentionally (pp, 125, 1360): Hinemar might 
Stand for the rights of the metropolitan, but as over against the bishops, 


rather than as against the pope (p. 150); St. Louis might arraign the 
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clergy. but before the tribunal of cons not t 
269): the bishops might support Phil IV. against Boniface VIII 
from motives prudential, not upon grounds dogmatic Dp. 274-2 t 
eftorts d Ally and Gersé ent t nit 
« ndence (pp 29 303) R helt s concern Was q te 1 f ; 
integrity of the Church, as for the supremacy of the crown { | 
even the Declaration of 1682 ts to be underst das a tl g ] hit 
more or less felicitous, expressing the need for assurance of the inde : 
pendence of the monarcl (p. Royal Ga 
mentary Gallicanism upon occasion, 
ecclesiastical Gallicanism scarcely a trace Susce t hie the 1 
tional autonomy is threatened ; suscept ] . en the re ‘ J 
put in jeopardy; troubled when these two susceptibilitie ire at 
ance: contented when they are in harmony—such 1s the innate dispositio 
of France (p. 618). lor one vertigmnous tant France 
herself. schismatic (p. 449); but even then the heart of lrance 
Catholic, as the Concordat proved | 535,618). Inthe tace hy 
reformer, Parliamentarian, Revolutiomist, even) separatist, | 
steadfastly held her way and maintained het t ‘ Lo 
But it is not only as the “fille ainée de PEglise that 
vould have us see France, but also as the oO ere e Die I 
her “vocation religieuse ", throug monk at 1 1 « 
hy theologian and teacher and master-buildet And what a splendid 
panorama he unfolds! Cluny, Chartreuse, Premontr ‘rouille, Mont iv 
martre—what mighty forces have these cradled and sent forth! Wha ; 
lines have gone forth to the ends of the world, from P i St. \V 


and Clairvaux! What does not Catholic theology and w p ow ( 


France!—the doctrines of transubstantiation 


ception, the Ave Maria and the elevation of 


Virgin (pp. 216-217)? As for the debt of Christ 


for the whole. 
And in this apostolate, hand in hand vith the Church | 1 4 
the State. “ L’alliance entre la France politique et la Francen naire 
survit 4 toutes les vicissitudes politiques >’ (pn. 620). What! ever 
the rupture of 1905? Yes, even that, pre licts M. Gio ()y ent 
renaitre. entre la France officielle et elise, t de con ce 
collaboration morale” (p. 602) r 
It is a splendid and majestic pageant that M. Govau has produced, a 4 
work of consummate artistry. But, if one may venture to eriticizs ‘4 
masterpiece, as a history, it suffers from a too limited interpretation o1 
its scope—it is too exclusively “ religious”. [or eh religion ma\ 
be regarded as a phase ‘of life, it 1s im fact an integ? t of life, in | 
fluencing, and reciprocally influenced by, all the othe tal elements and 
forces. And religious history cannot be idequate yritten | ftir 
out the “ religious ” and ignoring the rest Least « ( e dor on 
in the case ot France where, as M. Govau ! imself 1 ts, religion 1s O ae 


jhe hast. cult of the 
; let Retm tand 
ristian ar jet Ke'ms stand 
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e ve hbre ot the national life (nd vet this is the method that M 
(ova is sued, quite rigorously confining himself to the “ religious ” 
im the restricted sense of the word. and relegating the political, the 
economic, the social, to his collaboraters. This is perfectly legitimate 
! t the prearranged division of labor; but the result is none the 
ess untortunate If religion embodies itself in a church, and if. as 
n France, the Church has been immemorially bound up with the State. 
OW can one justly Interpret the religious without recourse to the politi- 
cal How irtial and ladequate must be an exclusively “ religious ” 

exposition of, say, the Cluniac movement, or (nam Sanctam, or the 

Councils, or the Reformation and Religious Wars. or the Restoration 


nd Ultramontanism—to cite but some of the most conspicuous instances 
of M 4 : h scant regard for the political determinants in 
religious developments. this process is applied to historical 
ult is nothing less than distortion. Imagine the face 
of Richelieu with all the political wrinkles smoothed out! or Joan of 
10 Oriflamme, a conventional saint whose title 
laving beaten back the English. but upon 


PP. 313, 399 ff.). Rather unfamiliar like- 


nesses, these 

But as for the portrait of France herself, la France Religicuse— 
well, an artist can but paint as he sees. M Goyau has seen with an 
eye of love and reverence, and has limned the features of his douce 
Mrance with devotion and sincerity. The figure on his canvas is one 


gth, with a face of mature and serene beauty 


THEODORE COLLIER 


mughnt and tts Place in History. 
Lecturer in \ramaic and Syriac, 
lon: Kegan Paul, Trench. 7 rubner, and Company; New York - 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 1922. 


By De Lacy O'Leary, 


Bristol University. ( Lon- 


Pp. viii, 320. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. O'Leary seeks to accomplish three main things: in the first 
ce, to describe the transmission of Hellenistic thought by Syriac-, 
\rabic-, and Hebrew 


v-speaking authors: 


+ 


secondly, to note any develop 
lave received from these: and thirdly, t 


tO state 
uence which it exercised on Muslim and Christian theology and 


ments which it mav ] 


is meant chiefly the logic. physics, 
and metaphysics of Aristotle. his psychology as interpreted by Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias and the Neo-Platonists, the Plotinian system of 


philosophy espe cially as it appears in the so-called * Theology of Aris- 
totle’’, and the medical writings of Galen, Diascorus. and the Alexan- 
drian school 


lhe author's treatment of this rather vast subject is very clear and 
his method of exposition is to be commended. His knowledge of it, 


If not alway trict 


Ways strictiy accurate, is, on the whole. well balanced, and Mr 
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O’ Leary: -lrabu cht and its Place in Histor Ql 
()'Learv has the saving grace of giving ‘ al 
the avallable texts these rcees } } the 
features oO! the book. His method ts to take certam 
and to discuss the translations trom Greek literat ( ‘ i 
in these periods, together with the commentaries on these t 
is also any independent works then produced which have t 
being influenced by the above-mentioned body of tho t 
The Syriac period is for Mr. O'Leary one or trat slation an 
mentary predominantly, and its principal activity is \ 
logic Here the author rather neglects the field of Svwriac mysticls 
with its Platonic and Neo-Platonic tendencies ind é ) et 
which it had not only on Sifism but ot Muslim theology as well 
fhe Arabic period has five main divisions namely, the Translat 
the Eastern Philosophers, Safism, Orthodox Scholasticism, and Western 
Philosophy main feature of this period Mr. O'L finds 1 
developments prodt ced by the Muslim ‘ estiol 
physics and psychology, especially the latter. The e t 
Mus'im thought, the theological positions of the Mu'tazilites, for example 
are discussed, the svstems of al-Allaf. an-Nazzam 
and a few others being outlined briefly : and these are found to I 
endent for their material on the Syriac scholars Phe period of act 
translation under al-Ma’mun is deseri ved and the s tral tors 
and their works given. On this basis arises Muslim philos 
and the author, distinguishing two neriods of development, the « 
Eastern and the later Western ( Spanish), sketches succinctls svst 
of such exponents of it as al-Farabi and ibn Sina in the East and thn 
Bajja and ibn Rushd in the West. The influence of this SO 
on Muslim theology is then shown hy epitomizing the doctrines of tl 
chief Muslim theologians from al-Ash‘ari to a (shazal he med 
writings of ibn Sina and ibn Rushd are noted ind many ot! : 
of Muslim life, such as Sifism. the Shi'a with its va s sect the 
brotherhood of purity”, ete., are touched upon and their relations t 
Hellenistic thought brought out. Two chapters at the end, then, dis 
ransmitters of this Muslim form ot Hellenistic thought 
ind the influen 


such Jewish t 


to the Latin schoolmen as ibn Gabirul or Maimonides 


of this Muslim thought«on the schoolmen 

Mr. O'Leary's treatment of his subject, so tar as sects ind school 

and representatives of both these go, 1s practic lly exhaustive It is al 
clear and definite. It lacks, however, at times, precision Go compare 
the function of the soul in Neo-Platonism w th that of the “ common 
sense” of Aristotle, for example, as he does on page 21, means nothing 
Scholars still debate what Aristotle meant by his “ common-sense ° 
The same criticism applies to his analogy between al-Farabi’s ‘aq! hay 
* (p. 148) And to sav that the 


yulani and Aristotle's common-sense 
Meccans’ opposition to Muhammed was | ased on tribal jealousy ts 
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thing but the fact (p. 56). Nevertheless the Subject by his treatment of 


it gains perspective. That is much. 


A History of Mediaeval P olitical The rig tn the West. By Sir R. W. 
CARLYLE, K.C.S.T.. and . J. Cartyte, M.A. D.Litt. 
Lecturer in Politics and Economics, vu niversity College, Oxford. 
Volume IV.) The Theories of the Relation of the Empire and 
the Papacy from the Tenth Century to the Twelfth. by A. J. 
CARLYLE. (Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood and 


Sons. 1922. Pp, XXIll, 419. 305.) 


Mie first three volumes of this work have been reviewed in earlier 
issues of this magazine (X. 629, XV. 836, XXI. 7&4). Like the former 
volumes the fourth exhibits the qualities of painstaking reading of the 
sources, extreme care not to draw conclusions unwarranted by the texts, 
elaborate reprinting at the bottom of each page of long extracts from 
the Latin originals, excellent tables of contents and ara 

This volume, however, is unlike its predecessors j that at times the 
reader can scarcely believe tl iat he is read ing ¢ gaelp on political theory. 
\ not Inappropriate title would be “a history of the simony and investi- 
ture struggle”. In spite of the fact that the author in the ‘ preface warns 
his readers that “this work is not the history, either civil or ecclesiastical, 
of the Middle \ges, but the political theories ” the larger part of the 
ume is predominantly historical. The author says: “I do not indeed 
think that these relations [hence those between the temporal and spiritual 
powers] had as much « ‘tfect upon political theory in general as has been 
sometimes suggested ” , and yet goes on to say “I think that we are 
Justified in devoting a whole volume to the conflicts of the Empire and 
the Papacy”. In fact on P. 253 he says: “ We have been compelled to 
do so”, that is. to give a great deal of historical narrative. 

Part I. is taken up with a history of the relation of the spiritual 
and temporal powers from 900 to 1076; part IT, a history of the 
investiture controversy to 1122, a the comments - various contem- 
porary authors on that subject and s simony; part III. with a history of 
the political conflict of the papacy and the Empire and comments of 
contemporary authors on the very narrow questions as to whether the 
pope and the emperor were co-ordinate in power, each in his own fiela, 
or one subord nate to the other, whether the pope could interfere in the 
election of, excommunicate, and depose the emperor, or the emperor 
have a part in the election of popes and bishops; part IV. with a history 
of the relations of the Church and the Empire from 1122 to 1177, in 
which the first chapter is devoted to the relat ions of Frederick I. ( Bar 
barossa) to the papacy, the second to John of Salis! bury, and the third 
to Gerhoh of Reichersberg. and their respective ideas on the questions 


enumerated above. 


In extracting from the Various writers their views on the subject 


of the relations of the temporal and spiritual powers the plan of the 
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author is to list the writers in order. The re der fine 
bewilderment from reading statements that » 1 t 
they need no repetition ven in the histor 1 equet 
finds the same matter repeated again and again m 
words (cf., for example, pp. 359 and 345, and 365 w 321 <7 
The truth seems to be that in a history of poitic eory the a 1 ia 
has given a lengthy study of the relations of the Bey 
out of all proportion to their value to | Stetnal the . 
field which has been the subject of more investigat n 
any other field in the Middle Ages This volume < nid he reduced : 
by three-fourths and the student of polit cal theory be the loser 
thereby. 
Phough it is a distinct disappointment trom t hove 
the exposition of the theories in the Practat | : 273 
ff.) and of those of Honorius of Augsburg > t 
good. So also is the forcefulness with wl th t is t out 
that purely academic theories buried away 1 hooks « t 
until someone tried to put them into operation (p. 339) 
The inefficiency of the printing craft of to-day is probably respo é 
for allowing the title-page to come out wit twelt i t 
and “ septrum ” for “ sceptrum ” (p. 162), but much more xcusable and 
certainly very confusing to the reader is the fault of not having discs 
ered until the volume was through the press that © Godtrey ot Ve 
dome had been spelled Geoffrey throughout lq ) g 
to have the period covered in this volume designate 1 from the t 
century to the twelith when in the third volume the same period 
labelled from the tenth century to the thirteent! 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by J. B. Bury, M \ 
Regius Professor of Modern History. Edited by H 
KIN, M.A.; J. P. Wuitsey, D.D.; J. R. TANNER, Li 
Previte-Orton, M.A. Volume III. Germany and the } 


Empire. (Cambridge: University Press; New 


Company. 1922. Pp. xxxix, 700. If maps. 505.) 
Tue closing lines of Arnold's “ Sohrab and Rustum™ pressed them 
selves upon my memory as | approached the end of tl olume 
French historv flows “ brimming and bright and large” trom the pen 
of such masters as MM. René Poupardin and Louis Halphen, and the 
historv of the break-up of Charlemagne’s empire, of the later Caroling 
ans and first Capetians (to the year 1000) Is prt sented with clarit 
vould ex t from. suc 


proportion, as ome WwW 


fullness. and sense of 
scholars, in seven chapters (1.-VI., XVIL.) 


ern Caliphate, from the pen of Dr Rafael Altamira, is of a piece with 


\M 
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‘ ters on France. In 31 pages we ive the gist of Spanis story 
etore the Cid Phe est chapte y an | NHS contributor is that of 
Mr. Mawer on the Vikings 


ut when one turns to the chapters dealing with Germany, Italy, and 


the Western Empire—the core of the period—then the Stream of history 
hecomes indeed “a toiled circuitous wanderer”. We have the anomal\ 
the pivotal chanterc ie he rst. Eccentric dete 

© pivotal chapters in the yol Ime hemng worst. ccentric deter- 


minism and unscientific analysis have here done injury to the subject. 


(nv scholar who has worked across the field of German history in the 


feudal age knows that the period of the Saxon dynasty (919 1024) 


constitutes a logical unity as distinct as the re ign of first two Salian 


emperors (1024-1056). Yet in strange violation of this fundamental 
fact we tind separate chapters distinguished by reigns. Otto IT. and 


Otto III.. small men both. are raised to equal eminence with their two 


reat predecessors and have a whole chapter to tl emselves whereas 
a few pages would have satisfactorily disposed ot them Similarly, 
Henry If., Conrad I., and Henry IIT. have each a special chapter 


Chis absurd irrangement is aggravated by the further strange fact 
that instead of intrusting the history of the Saxon period to one writer. 
nd that of the Salian to another (which would have preserved both 
istorical and literary unity), the six chapters on Germany and Italy, 
© largest single bloc in the book. have been distributed among four 
ent authors The heaviest burden of two chapters on the Saxon 
kings and one on Conrad IT. has fallen upon the shoulders of Mr \ustin 
Lane Poole, while Mr. ] dwin H. Holthouse has written upon Henry IT., 
Miss Caroline M Rvley upon Henry ITI., and Mr. C. W Previté-Orton 


on Italy in the tenth century 
rhe res ‘ a boneless string of unarticulated and sometimes jn- 
consistent information. For example, Mr. Lane Poole (p. 192) repre 


sents Lorraine as being “always firmly attached to the Carolingian 


tradition’, and implie< that the acquisition of the duchy by Henry | 
I 


iS an act spoliation; vet on p 197, in the reign of Otto I.. we are 
told that “the Lorrainers . - Were, almost to a man, loyal to the 


king”; and further on (p. 210) it appears that in 984 the Lotharingian 
ones “at once prepared to resist Lothair’s attempt to occupy the duchy ”. 


There is ne susta:ned, 


uniform, consistent method of treatmcant 
ougnout these chapters on Saxon and early Salian Germany Italy, 
in the more competent hands of Mr. Previté-Orton. fares better. 


Historical presentation js in keeping with this defective method 


Mere narration, factual accumulation, prevails throughout. Page after 
age reminds one of the Jahrbiicher Indeed, so slavishly js this prac- 


ice adhered to that one wonders how much of the literature of the 


subject (sources and authorities) these three contributors have read 
beyond the Year Books of the reigns. Except in the case of the chapter 
on Italy, not one of these sad chapters gives much evidence of study 
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of the works whose tities are s grandly arraved i1 ; 
at the end of the volume. One exam] le of this ne meth 
entation will suffice 

In the first days of September, accompanied e En 
and archbishop Herman, Henry made his first t 
Saxony. 

Disquieting news reached Henry in Saxony of evel 

but an embassy with hostages trom bratis eter 

for the time to peace. So he dismissed his tore 7 ‘ 
Bavaria... 

From Bavaria, at the beginning of the 1 t i 
his mother’s native duchy of Swabia. . . \t Ulm he sum 


first Furstentag. From Ulm Henry passed to the Rhine 


too closed his inaugural progress through the realm. uring 
had died Henry's cousins... . On 13 \ugust he broke 

Bohemia. The expedition failed Henry retract 
through Bavaria... and started, early i September 
Hungarian expedition. It was a success. . Phe king spent 
mas of 1042 at Goslar. Early in the following n h at 

Empress-Mother died. 

There are pages and pages, nearly whole chapter i tl 
thing. One looks in vain for large view, fo nstructive in 
cogent and compact secutive al 
treatment of the re: of the time 
these futile pages uy] e 
to study the history of the administrative poli of the Saxor 
emperors, the important secular activities | tf the (ie 1 
Conrad II.’s “ revindication ” of the fisc, the course ¢ the 
dukes of Saxony, the subject of German eastward color 
the Elbe—to cite example ill be compelled to turn mat 
content with casual allusion or quite as often no mentor 
finally emerge from a wilderness ot rds with a few § 
of information in his hand, like unstrung be Is The hist 
border peoples of Germany during this ep cl Poland, Bol 
garv—surely deserved a chapter to 11 elf. Instead t st 
along through the chapters upon German 

The editor’s explanatory statement in the preface, that t] 
sitated large changes in pian and execut yn” of this v 
held to mean that the writing of these chaprte { 

} to superior histor eal scholars in German but that sa 
of warfare recourse had to be made to British home talent 

Whether the editors or the publishers cancelled the nt 

which had been entered into, or whether the proposed (ret 
utors withdrew their names on account of th ir I do not 
certainty. 7 has been unfortunate. Britis holars} 
distinguishes the field of medieval Germar t 
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what these chapters on the history of a great epoch might have been 
they had been written by such scholars as Hartmann, Werminghoff, 


Peisker, Kotzschke, Hampe, Hofmeister, Stutz, Schmeidler, ef a/., one 


is divided between indignation at such flagrant editorial short sighted 
ity vices who have attempted to accomplish feats 
beyond their knowledge or their strength. Mr. Austin Lane Poole is 
th 


e author of a successful university prize essay upon Henry the Lion 


uch What has Mr. Holthouse or Miss Ryley 


Written in this field? Not even an article by either is cited in the 


We have noted the omission of any chapter upon the Poles, Bohemi- 
ins, and Magyars. Quite as serious, even more so. is the omission of 
any chapter dealing with the economic and social changes in Western 
Europe during an epoch which extends from the death of Charlemagne 


to the Crusades. It is poor defense for the editor to tell us in the intro 


duction that “in these centuries, even more than in others, it is chiefly 


of kings, of battles and great events, or of purely technical things like 
legal grants or taxes. of which alone we can speak, because it is of 
them we are mostly told. We know but little of the general life of 
the multitude on its social and economic side. For that we must argue 


ack trom later conditions, checked by the scanty facts we have’ 
(Introd., p. xx). This argument is specious, even untrue. The great 
body of literature available upon the economic and social history of 
Europe in these centuries belies the statement. 

Sir Paul Vinogradoff’s chapter upon Feudalism is what one might 
expect from his thorot 


igh knowledge of the institution. Yet it i 


s cefr- 
tainly strange, in a volume in Which all the chapters save two deal with 
the history of Continental Kurope, that the chapter upon feudalism 
should particularly deal with / nglish feudalism. In explanation of this 


curious state of things we are again informed by the editor that “ what 


therefore, as to the origins of English Feudalism also applies, 
lue allowance for great local differences, to Germany. France, and 
Italy” (Introd... p. x) How is one without information from other 


works to make these “due allowances”? The reviewer has spent 4 
good many years in the study of feudalism, and is much of the opinion 
that the differences between French. German, and Italian feudalism are 


more striking than the similarities or identities, and that a knowledge of 


English feudalism will not help one greatly in understanding the nature 


of that institution upon the Continent. 

Ephraim is a cake unturned.” This is a half-baked book. The 
chapters on the history of France and the Church are admirable. The 
rest of the volume, with the exceptions noted. is a sodden mass of half- 
cooked, half-digested material. There is not space to particularize 
minor defects in so large a book. But I should really like to know 


what evidence Miss Ryley has that Transjurane Burgundy (Franche 


| 

| 


Winfield: The History of Conspirds 
Comte } Was really omance n thet t} na elevent é 
273 280). Protest might be made, too, agall st the t t 
‘misfortune and the Italian climate nbined to rum 
he died from an overdose ot iloes iken t top the i 
kind of vague explanation 01 events is too freque nt 
\ word conclus1on about the LWibliograp! Like those 
preceding volumes 01 the series. thts, tee shows that , 
piled by a librarian instead of 1. the scholar to chose cont t 
is supp! sed to be a supplement Phe bibliog mhies throus ‘ 
evidence otf mecl anical design and me hanic i| execul 1) aycl al 
yauion in the preface confirms this col Some 
are serious, especially 1 the list of bo ks Neithe 
Guilhiermoz s L’ Origin je la Noblesse en France nor Sees tos Classes 
Domanil en France au Woven Age (199! ) is cited 
valuable 


» Régime 
oh they 4 


Rurales et le 
for French feudalism, althous 


on the subject. 
After “ due allowance ”, as the editor has urged, one yet may ! n 
ably expect to discover such classics Inama Sternegs sqru 
herrschaften, Nitzsch’s Ministerialitat und Birgerthum, Below’s Der 
Deutsche Staat des \Vittelalters and the hevabenspteg: cited lit 
erature upon German feudalism Gebhardt’s admirable Hand } 
der Deuts hen Ges hichte 1s cited in the old edition instead of mm t] 
new and enlarged edition. The general pibliography also omits 
important works as Manitius, Deutsche Geschichte unter len S 
Salischen Kaiser (i889). Gerdes, G schichte 4 


Deutschen Volkes (1891). Franz von Loher, Audturges hichte 
(891-1892), and Kotzschke. Deutsche | 


schen im Mittelalter 


schen und den 


33. Nuremberg. Hainsburg. Pressburg, Ratzeburg 
ot to have beet Gottingen Wes + in existence 
id Zahringen unheard of 

- 

T pares 


geschichte. 
On map 


Wollin ought 1 1 omitted. 


in Saxon Salian times, a! 
ate that this mediocre yolume 1s less by nearly 15° 
is greater than 


It is fortun 
than its two predecessors. Yet the cost 


before! 
JAMES WesTFAL THOMPSON 
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Abuse of Lega P) rccdure By 
in Law at St. John 
University 


of Conspiracy and 
1ELD, LL.D., Lecturer 
(Cambridge : 


The Hestory 
Percy HENRY 


and Trinity Colleges, Cambridge. 


Press. 1921. Pp. xxvil, 219- 208.) 
| Tue effort to pervert the processes of the law to WW lawful ends 
inevitably calls into existence other processes hy way of counteract n 

It is the history of this phase of legal development yhich forms thi 

sent volume _announced as she first of the Canim 

litorship of Pr fessor 


ct of the pre 
the ¢ 
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Hazeltine. Conspiracy is the first topic dealt with—for not until late 
In its life do we see the term “ conspiracy ” definitely take on a meaning 
roader than that of “combination to promote false accusations and 
s before a Court” (p. 109)—and this topic occupies rather more 
than half the book. The remaining chapters survey the cognate fields 
of champerty and maintenance (we all remember the solicitude with 
which Mr. Quirk, of Quirk, Gammon. and Snap, perused these titles 
in Blackstone ), embracery and misconduct of jurors, common barratry 
and frivolous arrests. 

A matter for regret is the ne -essity, explained in the author's preface. 
for separate publication of the material appearing as The Present Law 
'f Abuse of Legal Procedure (Cambridge, 1921). The dichotomy 
thus attempted, the author tells us, could not be carried out in the last 
two chapters, so that these alone. in the present volume, bring the story 
down to date. While the two books together give us a connected view 
of the subject, the unitary arrangement of the second is likely to prove 
a little embarrassing to the reader who seeks to resume there the thread 
he has been following in the first. 

The sureness of tread with which Dr. Winfield appears to move. 
in general, among the Year Books fails him somewhat when he comes 


t 


to deal with questions of pleading. Thus, with reference to the writ 
of conspiracy for false indictment, he savs (p. 90): “if the plaintiff 
made no mention of the indictment he would be met successfully by the 
plea ‘nul tiel record’.” This js said to have been conceded obiter in 
rin. 9 Hen. VI., f. 26. But as, under the rules of common-law plead- 
ing, it would be out of the question to deny something not alleged, so 
what we find conceded is in effect that when the indictment is alleged, 
nul tiel record is a good plea. A similar criticism applies to the 
statement (p. 67 n.) that “the indictor should put in the record of 
the indictment. Otherwise he would be met by the replication ‘nul tiel 
record ’.” What should have been said js that where the defendant 
eges the indictment in his plea and is met by a replication 
of nul tiel record, then he must see to the production of the 
record—a fairly obvious necessity. Again, the explanation on p. 138 
(note to p. 137) of what the defendant had to do in pleading specially 
in an action of maintenance would have been more Satisfactory if it 
had kept in view the distinction between a plea of traverse and one in 
confession and avoidance. Nor are we prepared to accept the author's 
apparent conclusion (pp. 136, 137) that the plaintiff, in an action of 
maintenance, could make the case one of general maintenance or spe- 
cial maintenance, at will. by the generality or particularity of the 
allegations in his writ and de claration. That the term “ special main- 
tenance” is applied to a particularization of the charge seems clear 
enough, but the difficulty is that in none of the cases cited in this 


connection does the particularization so characterized occur in the decla- 


ration: it comes in the replication after new matter has been advanced 


| 
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Martin: Histoire de la 


by the plea. Thus the plaintiff in these cases (ft et Seot ’ 
employed by the author) is “ condescending 01 om 
tion only when he is forced to it the character of the pl 

But any shortcomings in this highly technical province nt for 
little in the sum < f the book Its minute examination ¢ f the 
and enlightening correlation of results with contempo ‘ 1 1 
governmental conditions fully justify the edjtor’s remark that the vol 
ume is the outcome of “ painst iking, skil 1 ned resear It 
exhibits, too, on the part of the author a gift t turesque rase 
which he might well have used less sparingly. Lega tory has f 
enough votaries at the best. and to one who approaches her w h the 
earnestness of purpose and solidity of performances ere displayed she 
owes an indebtedness which cannot be too freely acknowledged 


Histoire de la Coutume de la 


la Prévoté ct Vicomté de Parts. V 
Ortvier Martin, Professeur a la Faculte l 


de Droit cle 
de Rennes, Chargé de Cours Ala Faculté de Droit de PUniversit 
de Paris. Tome I. (Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1922 Pp. xv, 


i 508. 30 fr.) 


ALTHOUGH the great interest al d importance ot} the «¢ n LW 
which prevailed throughout the greater part of France from the tenth 
century to the close of the Old Régime have long been recognized, and 


though some of the earlier customary compilatiot 
rents de Saint-Louis, have been made the 
no one until recently has wttempted a comprehensive and 


work upon any one of the important regional custon a 
érales) throughout the whole of its histo It is sud wk m 

the custom of the region of Paris—or more ecifica m 

the close of the thirteenth century the custom of the prevete ef vicon 

de Paris—which has been undertaken by Olivier Martin, and the first 

volume of which is now at hand. First honored by the Aca lémie des 2 


ith the Prix Odilon Barrot in I9gI2 


Sciences Morales et Politiques 
this extensive monograph at that time drew warm praise trom so great 4 
an authority upon the history of French law ind institutions Jacques 
Flach. But it has since been completely rewrittet after more « x] tive 
searches. 
The present volume is taken up with a general introduction at d witl 
two books dealing with the status of persons lit pe ne 
and with tenures (régime des biens The second volume ] 
promised without too great dela will be devoted to etude de 
proprieté et des droits re els, le dro des get mart Ie 
donations, et testaments, et fin les obligations et vor ‘ tio 
Of the matter now publis! ed e introduction, besic ly descril 
ing the sources, is devoted to what may e called the exter! l story 
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he 
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of the custom of Paris as a distinctive body of law, from its origin in 
the feudal chaos of the tenth and eleventh centuries through all the 
main stages of its development to its decline in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It is a condensed, though careful, treatment. im- 
portant problems are inevitably left unsolved. One looks in vain, for 
example, for an exact answer to the question why the local customs ot 
the region coalesced and emerged as the usus ect consuectudines Francie 
circa Parisius at the end of the twelfth, or certainly early in the 
thirteenth, century, before the definite constitution of the prévoté et 
vicomté de Paris, as equivalent to the batd/iage, with fixed geographical 
boundaries and a court of appeals at the Chatelet. But probably an 
exact answer cannot be given. The dependence of the development of 
the custom upon the larger transformations of social and economic evo 
lution is brought out with great skill and insight. 

In the two books which follow the introduction, and which make up 
the bulk of the volume, the author addresses himself to the content of 
the custom of Paris—to the growth and transformation of the actual 
rules of customary law which determined the status of nobles, freemen, 
serfs, and minors and regulated the holding and transfer of allods, 
fiefs, censives, champarts, etc. We have to do with a detailed treatment 
of a mass of law, in which the jurist somewhat overshadows the his- 
torian, and we get not so much a history of the evolution of custom 
as a series Of expositions of the customary law in successive epochs— 
the Middle Ages, the sixteenth century, etc. But where so much is 
given it would be ungrateful to complain. This is a work of immense 
industry, and of interest to students in many fields. 

C. W. Davin. 


The Yorkshare Woollen and Worsted Industries from the Earliest 
Times up to the Industrial Revolution. By Hersert Heaton, 
M.A., M.Com. [Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, X.] 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1920. Pp. xii, 459. 16s.) 
Witutn self-imposed limits this is an excellent book. Written at 

first as a thesis on the condition of the Yorkshire woolen and worsted 

industries in the eighteenth century, it has been expanded to the limits 
indicated by the title. In the completed work the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries still claim two-thirds of the pages and these parts 
naturally remain most intimate and original. In them we catch glimpses 
of letter-books and of municipal or judicial records not accessible 
outside of Yorkshire, and contributing much to concreteness of descrip- 
tion and illustration. 

It might seem that an account of the woolen industry in an area where 
it rose early and finally became pre-eminent would serve as an epitome 


of its development in England as a whole. In a measure this is true. 


But to the end of the seventeenth century Yorkshire was only one of 


| 


Heaton: Yorkshire I} oollen anda 


three large producing area and its stuffs rema ned, as they en 
from the first, coarser and cheaper than those ¢ ; East Anglia or of the 
Southwest. Its principal towns, too, excey t the city of York e lat 
‘into the field, and its worsted industry was a tardy expansion at the : 
expense of East Anglia. The area descril ed. therefore, 1s not quit gam 
typical either in its early history or in the character of its product ie 
limitations of which Mr. Heaton is, of course, aware 0 
To the story of the earlier centuries the author ought new 
the alnage accounts | m thes he 


information got from 


a va iable table showing the cont? tion of ne ritie to 
the 40,000 bri adcloths annually made fo le at about 147% York 
snire quota en Isl nea ‘ 4 
from the city of York and only two-fifths trem the West Kk t 


so, the output of the West Riding towns, with whic ‘ 1 t 


was three times as great as it iil been in 1397 During t fifteent 
century, therefore, there began in them and especia n x a 
development of the domestic stem which req laced the cratt T nee | 
ments characteristic of the fourter th centurv and of the city of \ k 
From this conclusion of Mr Hleaton’s, true as it for Yorkshire, we 
may not generalize: for he has not got from the alnage accounts all 
that they reveal. Indeed, his total of 40.0 roadclot woul e re 
duced some what had he \ orked out the three eat t re wl he 
admits. is desirable but wl he thinks unattainable ind he s!| ! 
have noted that the years around 1470 were presuma | eal fod 
pression In particular he has not attempted to get the output Tot ll 
of England at the end of the fourteet th centur s he has done tor 
Yorkshire, nor in the middle of that century, for which time | st 
the accounts altogether \n examination of these d nent ld 
have shown him that Yorkshire was laggard botl I ( genet 1 ind 

her breaking away from the itt system 


trial development and he 


Nor does his account o1 e Mer 
cloths to toreign marke dd mu to our knowledge 

even fails in text and | era to re = 

the rivalry of English and Hanseat merchants for the altic tt 

a tale which reveals pretty cle rlv the ultimate mart f t d 

of English woolens. 

From the sixteenth centu howeve the 1 it lequate 
Mr. Heaton contends that most Yorkshire clot ere mble met 
each producing little more than one kersey a wet nd that the t 
dominance of such in contrast t ger pr the, « ‘ 
ference between the domestic lustry of York 1 ind that of the 
Southwest. He describes the frauds of the trade, espe the exce 
sive stretching of cloth, the activity of the state in restramime these 
a s and in regulating wages, the tenacious at l ecessful conflict 
of the clothier with the alnage ntent on a higher t n Ké 


al 
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the depression of the early seventeenth century due to pestilence and 


war, and the concurrent struggle to maintain foreign markets threat 


ened by the mercantilist ideals of Holland and France. With the eich 


teenth century he brings us to the “period of progress”. Between 
1740 and 1800 the broadcloths produced in Yorkshire increased from 
41,441 to 285,851 and the narrow cloths from 58,620 to 169,262—ali 


this before more than twenty factories had appeared in the county 
Some of the causes ascribed are of a general character—trade with a 
newly established colonial empire and improvements in national finance 
and communication—but particularly explicable of Yorkshire’s advance 


was its supply of water-power, now fully utilized. The phenomenon 


of an eighteenth-century development, practically independent of the 
impetus given by new machinery and the factory system, suggests 
that forces were then at work in England which cannot be described in 
a marrow formula. For a scholarly exposition of this development, 
illustrated with vivid details of the conditions of manufacture and 
marketing, we owe Mr. Heaton much. 


H. L. Gray. 


Tudor Constitutional Documents, A, D. 1485-1603. With an His- 
torical Commentary. By J. R. Tanner, Litt.D., Fellow and 
formerly Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: 
University Press. 1422. Pp. xxii, 636. 37s. 6d.) 

y made volume does for the whole Tudor period in a 
more complete way what Prothero does for the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. in his Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents. 
Salient statutes, parliamentary debates, cases, reports of treason trials 
extracts trom pamphlets, essays, and letters are marshalled to illustrate 
the foundations of the Tudor monarchy, the church settlements of 
Henry VIII. and his children, the functions of the king's secretary, 
and of the Council, the constitution and jurisdiction of the various 
courts, the law of treason, the organization and working of local gov 
ernment, the place of Parliament in the state, and finance 


Phe extracts are carefully chosen, and little of importance in the 


printed sources has been omitted, except perhaps Dudlev’s Tree of Com- 
monwealth, a rare and important commentary on Henry VII's. sys- 
tem. The most valuable and original section is that on local gov 
ernment; the most serious omission is the failure to discuss in a com- 
pact chapter the Tudor theory of sovereignty, although of course that 


loped from pl ice to place all through the book. The section on 


is deve 
the church settlements. covering 189 out of 626 pages of text, is dis- 
proportionately long. In the discussion of the monasteries the attempt 
is again made to discover whether or not the monks were really evil 


in their living, without a suggestion of the real question whether the 


monastic establishments were any longer fulfilling any social or economic 
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function which warranted their continuing to receive c 
of the national income. The soc: | phase of the church move 
an expression of developed nationalism hich ended in 
patriotism for Christiamity 1s unrecognize 1: its material aspect 
importance of the church lands in every variats if poli 
final solution of saving ones § 1 and feguat owes ‘ 
quired estates, is never | ted at 
Unfortunately for the larger usel Iness of In k, Dr 
has made his selections exclus vel trom matet 1 alre 
indeed, for certain parts of his field he eems t it t 
great stores of original manuscript documents to be 1 
Record Othce and British Museum manuscript roon C)thye 
would never have written, ° there s a ren kable deficiet 
original material of history * for the reign of Henry Vil | 
to use these rich mines res ts in a disproportionat nn 
section on the foundations ot the Tudor monarcl \ few 
the Burghley corresponde nee would have va tly enriched the 
on the king’s secretary and the Council, and rats la questi 
atte! all the Pudor Coun il is the ny s lave 
In the discussion or hnance the ire some ¢ } 
corre cted Pudor hnance s a part 1 | pre 1 
with, without caret Wl research in the records, since th the 
ot some ver\ valuable tables in Scott s nt St nf 
in print 1s trustworthy. | from being “not very prod 
the point of view ot the roval reve ic the rent t ( 
were throughout the whole Tudor period one of the gr t 
of recurring royal imecome ind even after | ibeth’s late 
rents were still vet Phe cu ms na ‘ 1 
were farmed only in certain rts; the t24 nereast 
f=9.000) from the tarm (st ted by Dr. Tanner ot the a 
Prothero) is only part of the income trom t e in 
reign. The impositions were not laid “to protect the nat 
against thr alien”. for every circumstanc tt ng 
by Mary shows they were laid to increase revenue In tl 
expenditures Ireland was “a” rather than the distur 
until the last five years of (Queen Flizabet! Much mor 
than Ireland were the wars W th France im the t ( HY] 
Edward, and Mary, and the aid to the Netherlands and t 
Spain in Elizabeth's reign Calais was not “a source of 1 
many years before it was lost, but cost Hlenrt VIII 
Mary very large sums each year betore it was Tt tunatel 
France. 

The documents are accom] wnied by an historical comme 
head of each: section, full of detailed knowledge of a kit 
examinations. With that there can be no quart 

nortance. is frankly first of all a text-book 


despite its im] 
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English university students. While very complete accounts of the his- 
tory of each branch of the Tudor government are given, owing to the 
form of the book the relative importance and connections of all the 
various organs are difficult to show as clearly as might be desired 
The modern student of constitutional history is not, however, satisfied 
with a constitutional history which stops here. He desires to under 


stand the cultural and economic basis of the government 


> ~}- > 
he Ciasses 


t 
Which form it and the cultural and economic forces which placed them 


in control. The nineteenth-century idea of the Tudor state as the “peo 
ple at large” rallying around the hero kings of the house of Tudor. 
which seems to be accepted by Dr. Tanner, is not sufficient for the 
modern historian. The improvement of roads, which lessened distance 


the development of the new science of bookkeeping and accountancy, 


which made supervision over vast extents of land from a distance pos 


1 1 
sible the 


rise of the gentry to new economic wealth through changes 
In methods Of agriculture; the education of thei sons either in law at 
the universities or in accountaney and bookkeeping in the houses of 
the great nobles, are very pertinent for the advent and continuation of 
the new centralized gentry commonwealth which is called the Tudor 
monarchy—and these factors are entirely overlooked in this really 
monumental work, 


Diere. 


English Government Finance, 1485 1558. By Freperick C. Dietz, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, University of Illinois. 
[University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. IX. 


no, 3. 


(Urbana: the University. 1920. Pp. 245.) 

HE first impression made by a reading of this excellent monograph 
Is Of its thoroughness, Notwithstanding the difficulties of the subject, th 
unusualness of the sources, the technicalities of sixteenth century finance, 
and the obscurity of the devices of kings and ministers to obtain 
funds, no question arises without being thoroughly examined and clearly 
ed. Early Tudor finance is a closed book to almost all historical 


s. Mr. Dietz puts a wide-open volume in their hands 


student 


Che second impression is of the striking extent to which historical 
events can be clarified by studvine their financial background. Not that 
ole foreign policy of Henry VII., or the Reformation under 
Henry VIIT., or the reaction under Mary, are to be explained as mere 
financial expedients of those rulers: but these events certainly have a 
new significance when it is seen how many steps in their development 
were taken in response to financial needs. The “ Submission of the 
Clergy ” of 1531, for instance. was a device for reaching two ends at 


the same time, and apparently, of equal interest to the king, his acknowl 
edgment as head of the Church and additional income in a period of 


diminishing revenue and rising expense. Concomitant with all the 


: 
: 
| 
' 


4 

early measures of the Reformation was 4 finat 
the king and his minister by the danger of attacl n Spat et 
those measures. Long betore the sttack n the 
need had suggested and indeed made imminent t , 
fiscation of the posse ssions of the hurel 

Hel to see Henry V1 erating 


I+ is an interesting paratel 


t the expense of the nobility, Henry VIII. at the expense ot the ( 


The study of financial records in this degree ‘ t mug 
serves an almost equals useful purpose rite 

ominent personalities The growth of the | ) vel 
vith its partial justification, the imteriorit of W nad t 

ence of Cromwell as finance ministers, tie eCKit fina! t 
neriod of Edward VI. and the partial rehabihtation 1 the 
Mary preparing a better 1 the ¢ vtl |] { 
eolidity. are all substantial cont tions to a sane 4 


knowledge of history 


Nowhere in all history, not even I recent world experience, do 
the terrible cost of wat and it il 1 etfect direct n fit ni 
ndirectly on many other sides of na e come t1 
than in the ditference hetween the care <ysten 
cial arrangements of the best pet ul of the ot a \ 1 
the reckless expenditure o1 his fathers s \ 
first and least justifiable Wat yit 1 ‘ t 
niurious and undignified taxation comp led 

It would be pleasant if there ere room, t t te to M 
Dietz’s industry, independence of Ju lement ead 

somewhat technical study to the level of good gem ! t 
few remaining lines be devoted some t nt t 
pleasing criticism; that 1s, 0 the vet id ) ¢ 
al cal cT t A sm > ike A Te { ‘ 
when frequent, give the reac ense of uncert ‘ 
names. figures, and statements st nl t 
are weakened in authority bv tl mimit Ot tin t 
wrong are, for imstanee V1 \ 
page 54, and “ot i ne 1 
111.” for “ Henry VIII.” in a foot-note on page 47 

conventual twice on page 109, 1 lowing two 1 
of proper names Without further em] t 
remarked, first, that 1t 1s espec neumbent erie 
of publications to give an exan rectit t 1 
publishers ; and, secondly, that even the author ¢ excellent t 
production must submit to e | vork criticized 11 art 
as may be for the future good of the cats Henry C. | » Was 
both a publist er and a historiat t 
been an unfulfilled ambition of his life to get out a k in which there 


ie 

i] 
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Was not a single misprint. In the last volume published before his 
death, in a foot-note ” 1639 appears for 209". 


Epwarp P. CHeyney. 


Etude sur Ic Gouvernement de Francois I’r dans ses Rapports avec 
le Parlement de Paris Par Rocer Dovwcer. Agrégé d’Histoire. 
Maitre de Conférences 4 la Faculté des Lettres d’Alger. Volume 
I., 1515-1525. (Paris: Edouard Champion. 1921. Pp. 370. 


20 fr.) 
THIS is a verv it teresting book. Its purpose is to <J ow how “the 
t 


! i 
traditional and still feudal monarchy of Louis XII.” began to be con- 


verted, under Francis I.. into the centralized absolutism which reached 


its culmination under Louis XIV. The method adopted is to describe 


a series o ets between the king and the Parlement de Paris, 
which was dominated, more than any other part of the body politic, by 
the methods and ideals of t¢ € preceding age, and therefore naturally 
became the centre of the forces opposed to the crown, 

\fter an illuminating chapter on the political theories of the first 
part of the sixteenth century, the author takes up the problem of the 
relations of Church and State, which was brought to the fore by the 
Concordat of 1516. The king, who aspired completely to subject the 
French church to his own authority, cared solely for the maintenance 


iberties ” which rendered it independent of the pope: 


the Parlement. on the other hand, harked back to the system estab- 


ished by the Pragmatie Sanction of Bourges. Galheanisme roval 


and “ gallicanisme parlementaire ” found themselves, for the first time, 
In direct opposition: but it was “gallicanisme roval” that won the 
day. Next comes the question of finance. New methods of obtaining 
revenue and credit were being invented, which rendered the king inde 
pendent not only of grants from the national and local estates, but also 
of the tutelage of the gens de finance, to whom his predecessors had 
been constantly obliged to have recourse. The Parlement did not like 
the way things were going. and sought to put on the brake by an ocea- 
sional refusal to register an edict or to sanction the creation of a new 
official; its opposition, however, was not sufficiently systematic or con- 
tinuous to be effective. The king’s power, on the other hand, was im- 
mensely strengthened, not only financially, but territorially and politically 
as well, by the results of the treason of the Duc de Bourbon, and the 
confiscation of his vast domains. A final chapter takes up the differ- 
ences between the king on the one hand, and the Parlement and the 
University of Paris on the other, over the treatment to be accorded to 
the disciples of Lefévre d'Etaples. Francis had little or no love for 
the Reformers, but he was far too much engrossed in other affairs to 
give enthusiastic Support to a policy of persecution. The Parlement 


and the university, however, were consistent in their demands for the 


4 
i 
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suppression of heresy; and in this mattet at least, a i 
the reign was to prove, they were unfortunatel ible to make good 
their contentions. 
Every where else, however, the monarc tr t 
the most interesting thing about the whole story is that 
have gained the victory with such an unworthy representa t | 
become a favorite pastime for historians of the sixteenth century ~ to 
hurl”, as Bishop Stubbs once express 1 it. “another stor it ncis ete 
1.", but lapidation has not hitherto been trequent ul a Re 
of Pavia in 1525; during the first ten years 
usual to represent the King n n t le light \I 
eve cle irl tl it the ( 1 
it the close of Francis’s life were | resent tron I 
stincts. weakness of will, and sudden « s of 
over, the king’s attention was chiefly centred i 
continuity and system as were \ sible int ‘ 
realm were for the most part due to his ministers t 
of “absolutisme sans le roi”. On the other hand, the Parle ] 
the other bodies opposed to the crown were not ! rabl tuated 
effective resistance Their claims t« thority were t 
laws than on traditions which the | easing 1 
of the day was rapidly stifling. They dealt. or attempted to deal 
each case as it came up, in a different way ind not ac ling to 
fundamental principle: 1 they labored under the disadvantage that 
they often seemed to be acting less in the interests | * count i 
whole than in those of the s de! 
they were almost foredoomed to deteat 
All students of the sixteenth century w1 1 be grateful to M et 
for this painstaking analysis, and wall | ok forward with lively 
tion to the publication of his two remaiming olume 
RoceR MERRIM 
Des. Frasmi Roeterodami lenuo recognitum et 


Opus Epistolarian 
auctum per P. S. ALLEN, M.A.. Collegii Mertonensis Socium, et 
} 


H. M. Tomus IV., 1519-152! Oxford: Clare 

Press. 1922. Pp. xxxii, 630. 288.) 

AFTER an interval of nine vears, sufficren ly it | 
ing of other, larger interests a vd the tech 1 « t i 
tion caused by the war, M \lien returns to his tas 
ability and zeal. The same qualities ot pa nstaking a a t 
cious criticism which marked the earlier volumes are preset t re | 
one could ever speak of a ‘final’ edition, 
here: “ This work will never have to be done agan Problems there 
will always be, and it is one of Mr \llen’s chief merits as al eit 
that he seldom indulges in finalities of any sort. ©)ne loes not find 11 
work the ohne Ziweifel and the viescn (5 t 
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In ticklich wn hroan ry 
fro ogmatisn He points to the « 
1 
not clain nfa + for ar definite 
hilit ‘ ] rtant in the > mian correct lence 
\ I thie ise Oy the asmian ce espondence 
ecause the meaning of a 
ts time-re tion to othe 
hxed scheme S sure ft 1 
t StOTIan, W 
rasmus se es to lear 
e three vears covered 
i Te Tos t 
nteresting in wu 
( Tame as as lar iT 
manners and He 
\ 
Let t was 1 
im int Ss most trvine cit 
1 along ; osen wa yithout not e trictior if me since the 
i it ? ot oTrea 1 ons ind the 
nn i I ind e doumne dan of 321 e i.utneran altair 
e crow ng in n his purely j ectir preor itions. with 
a@ he dared not accey et could not altogether refuse 
| I cere ents i 4 Ole corre 
¢ \ e ! Var Lee. an iyonist quite nwortl 
tes t nex nnoving is atta k d to 
t s le ng and esse? il oF ) Ss monu- 
cantata edition of the Gre New Testament and s comments thereon 
’ tting certain ness ‘ vas proceeding 
en e <cholas ers ¢ ne 
ey nee of ring t ner lo Pet fry 
entanglement with either of the two religious parties and t efend t 
Cre st aon ere ¢ eight ar nrinte for the first time it none 
tse ! int vle ‘ \ ible 
ba ‘ es oO es 
eT 7 X\ rive interecting rar 
Tr finite promise of continuance ‘ n the 
tisa ence to notice 621) reference to ers so far 
i 
stantia WOrK already dor on succeeding vol 
index of correspondents for volumes I—I\ 
ret Tuller ne when the work 1s completes 
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La Légation du Cardinal Morone prés 'Empercur et le Concile de 
] 


Trente, Avril-Deécembre 1503. [Bibliotheque de Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, fasc. no. 233.) Par G, Constant, Professeur a 
Institut Catholique de Parts, Docteur es Lettres Paris 


fidouard Champion. 1922. Pp. Ixv, 612. 50 Ir.) 


MI. Constant’s work has a long prenatal history | ented 
ond thesis for the doctorate at the Sorbonne t wa i 1 ( t 
mission to print given after a favorable re tof M. P 
of the Facultv of |Letters at Stra bourg | thet 
sent to a printer at Lille. and was actually set ! ( t the 
Germans entered Lille in the autumn of 1914 Ha y need of type 
for their own purposes the invaders uted the 
it was again taken up in August, 1920, and at last it has appeared 
Phat we now have the results of M. Constant’s labors a subject 
congratulation to ourselves even e than to hi | editiot 
Morone’s correspondence and of other docume! elating to 
at the court of Ferdinand and at Council of Trent, during the t 


months of its session, is a work of importance done in a practica 


faultless manner That a few of the documents here | tblished ha 
appeared elsewhere during the long period vhile the book remained 
manuscript, does not really hurt it Neither the great series Of acts al 1 
diaries of the Council of Trent, not the Nunttaturberichte aus Lcut 
land. have touched the subject here presented, nor has l’ast iblishe 
any of it among the documents app nded to his Histor f the Popes. M 
Constant not only prints the texts in acceptable form but elucidates them 
with a wealth of learning. 

Giovanni Morone of Milan was one of the ablest diplomats of his 
time. At the age of twenty, in 1529, he satisfactorily discharged a 
mission for Pope Clement VII. at the court of France. Later he was . 
sent as nuncio to Germany several times, and proved his value as a ai 
peacemaker after the too belligerent zeal of Aleander, In_ fact, his i 
advanced opinions and his championship of an Italian book later br led B, 
as heretical gave offense in some Catholic quarters, even while he thus 4 
made his services more acceptable to the retorming part) The crown- ‘ 
ing achievement of his career was the mission to Ferdinand and to the 
Council of Trent here so fully set forth in the original documents The 


Emperor was both afraid to affront the German Protestants and anxious 
to carry through a reform in the Catholic church \ short quotation 


} 
S pote ess 


from one of the memorials he drew up on the subject show 
in interfering with the ecclesiastical power: 


ac continendum in 


Quoniam in iis quae ad aedificandam Fcclesiam 
religione christianum populum attinent, nimia quaedam neg 
torpor et quasi veternus quidam eos qui haec curare debebant invasit 
factum est ut nimia haereticorum diligentia, dum videlice 
Judas vigilat, ipsa propemodum Ecclesiae fundamenta et bases subruet 


coeperint. 
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How Morone parried these attempts of the Emperor, how Borromeo, 
who often acted for Pius IV., proposed a counter-reform of the temporal 
power by the Church, how Morone stood for the papal initiative known 
as the “legatis proponentibus ’, how he advised against the excommuni- 


cation of Elizabeth, how he finally brought the council to the end ardently 


desired by the pope, and how he received the hearty thanks of the Curia 


all this is set forth in the present useful compila- 


not found elsewhere. 


PRESERVED SMITH. 


Histoire de la Marine Francaise. Tome V. La Guerre de Trente 

Ins: Colbert. Par Cuartes pp LA Ronciére, Conservateur a 

la Bibliotheque Nationale. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1920. 

Pp. 748. 4o fr.) 

THERE are few additions to our knowledge of naval history that are 
more warmly welcomed than a new volume of M. de la Ronciére’s 
monumental work. Students know well what to expect from it and in 
the present installment they will find all the familiar qualities which 
they have learned to appreciate. There is the same exhaustive care, the 
same wealth of documentation, and the same wide reading in a cos- 
mopolitan mass of authorities. Nothing in any language that could 
elucidate the subject or place it firmly in its international setting seems 


to have been overlooked, and the result is that t 


i 


1e student feels he can 
resort to the book with a sense of unusual security. 

The volume covers the period from 1635 to 1682. Opening with a 
continuation of Richelieu’s work it gives us an intimate picture of how 
he endeavored to use the new weapon he had striven to create to influ- 
ence and enhance the position of France during the Thirty Years War, 
and how Mazarin built on the foundations his master had laid. Here, 
in the section on the “ War with Spain” (1648-1659), we are given an 
interesting sight of the first efforts of the Cromwellian navy through 
French eyes. The point of view is indeed wholly French, and with 
little or no sympathetic appreciation of the difficulties and ideals of the 
new-born island republic. But it is none the worse for that, since we 
have only to master a passing sense of irritation to find we have a 
brighter light on the natural but intense prejudices which Cromwell's 
foreign policy had to overcome and to see in the fact that they were 
overcome in the alliance that eventuated what a solvent of international 
difficulties a powerful navy can be. 

From this point, with a passing cry of lamentation over the wither- 
ing of the colonial policy which Richelieu had inaugurated, we pass to 
the last of the Crusades, the “ Candian War”, and see the medieval 
enthusiasms of the men that fought contrasted in the men that planned 
with a wholly modern appreciation of what the command of the Mediter- 


ranean meant. It is not within the scope of M. de la Ronciére’s purpose 


tion with a fullness I 
| 
i 
f 


de la Roneicere: Hist ire de Var aisc 


to develop such aspects of the history he is writing. Those who know 

his previous volumes will not expect it. It is sufficient that with rare 
restraint he has devoted his space and powers to a sober presentation 
of the facts, which have so long been wanting in their entirety ind has 
left others well equipped to draw the wider conclusions. Thev are in- 
deed very obvious and the whole of this section as we ll as the later one 
on “ France against Continental Europe” will be read a 1 illuminating 
prologue to the complex naval and military pr blems of the following 
century, in which the forces at the back of the operations o1 M. de la 
Ronciere’s narrative reasserted themselves with ever increasing intensity 
and in endless variety, till vears after Trafalgar was ght. In the 
period of the present volume we have of course no more than the first 
traces of the compelling call of the Mediterranean on the Atlantic Mari 
time Powers, but in the exploits of the Cromwellian admirals at 1 in the 
Dutch wars—particularly the third—we are shown the pregnant begin 
nings. 

The first Dutch war has been so thoroughly explored inthe 
i lications of the British Navy Records Society that it is not to he « xpecte 1 


that M. de la Ronciére could add much to existing knowledge. O 


others he has more to say that is new. Possibly the most interesting 
contribution he has to make is his treatment of the Battle of Solel 
It is a mark of his general detachment that he does not seek to disguise 
the sorry part which the French fleet plaved nor can he find, as wa 
he hoped, a satisfactory explanat:on All he can do is by a skilltu 
selection of extracts to give a vivid impression of the controversy which 
raged in the French fleet itsel fter the battle and of the shame ! 
anger that was felt in France in contrast with the high admiration which 
Michael de Ruyter inspired. As soon as the comb ned fleet was back 
in the Thames d’Estrées and Duquesne had each a party ™ hot alterca 
tion and there was a third abusing them ! oth. while Colbert was denounce 
ing d’Estrées for the modesty of his despatch and impressing the 
doctrine that though modesty is all very well in a private lividual it 


is not a virtue in a commander-in-chiet spea 
i 


king. The art of writing a despatch, he explains, is to exalt the gvory 
of the nation by emphasizing the exploits of individuals and concealing 
their shortcomings. Clearly more was expected from the ried fleet 
and there seems no foundation for a widespread belief that d Iestree 
had instructions to husband his fleet for ulterior objects. On the con 
trary it appears that the French officers had formal orders from the 


king to show the English that they would not yield a point to 
valor and staunchness but would even surpass them. The s mple ex 
planation seems to lie in the difficulty, which in the British service had 
been fairly well overcome during the Commonwealth, of provi 


adequate command for a fleet. Sailors who were accomplished seamen 


had little experience of tactics or the conduct of large f 


who had the experience knew little of the sea. Both were necessary, an i : 
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conflict and jealousy were almost inevitable. A general like d’Estrées 
would not brook the open contempt of an accomplished seaman like Du 
quesne, and Duquesne being only second in command was not too 
ready to repair the mistakes of his inexperienced chief. The idea that 
the I'rench were purposely held back may well have arisen from a gen- 
eral direction that appears to have been given to captains not to engage 
too precipitately. It was probably the outcome of a piece of advice 
which M. de la Ronciére tells us Charles II]. gave when he visited the 
French fleet at Spithead. Praising the vigor and courage of his allies 
he warned them that too much ardor may upset the order that is essen- 
tial in naval actions, and particularly the French predilection for board 


wrong”, he said “to attempt boarding till the enemy is in 


ing. “It is ig 
thorough disorder and even then instead of being content with three or 
four prizes, the object must be the complete destruction of the enemy's 
fleet.” Strange as it may seem there was a strong touch of Nelson in 
the Merry Monarch, and if the French showed a marked respect for his 
opinion it 1s no wonder. 

The mystery of Solebay is but one of the many points on which M. 
de la Ronciére throws fresh light, but it serves well to show how much 
the richer we are for his long and unremitting labor. Nor is it only on 
naval operations that his work has value. There is also a section on 
Colbert’s administration which gives in detail a comprehensive account 
of everything that went to establish France as a first-class naval power 
and another on the collateral activities of the Compagnie des Indes 
Orientales. The volume concludes with the effort made in the years 
1680-1683 to curb the Barbary pirates and so rounds off an imperfectly 
known chapter in history with a fullness of matter which must long 
remain indispensable for the special period and even beyond the special 


subject. 
Juttan S. Cornett. 


The Empire at War. Edited by Sir Cuartes Lucas, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. [For the Royal Colonial Institute.} Volume I. 
(Oxford: University Press. 1921. Pp. xi, 324. 15s.) 

Witte the World War was in progress the Royal Colonial Institute 
planned a comprehensive historical work on the subject of British 
imperial defense, the purpose being “to trace the growth of Imperial 
co-operation in war time prior to the late War, to give side by side a 
complete record of the effort made in the late War by every unit of 
the Overseas Empire from the greatest to the smallest, and also to tell 
in what particular ways and to what extent the fortunes and the develop- 
ment of each part were affected by the War”. When complete it is to 
consist of five volumes, of which the first, by the general editor, Sir 
Charles Lucas, has now appeared. The period surveyed in this introduc- 


tory volume extends from 1655, when troops recruited in the English 


= 


West Indies participated in the conquest of Jama t 
throughout the empire in the August « s of 1914 The author s 
¢ il object 1s to show y the ¢ yndit em ‘ 
‘ted in the military and naval detense e. His q 
for the task need not be enlarged ? 
of the British garrisons m e s g ! ( 
place during the sixties and seventies of the , 
those colonies the respon \ the ow! 
contri uted to the development mong hen rit 
pa tnership | have not the sn est ¢ 
that in the proportion that respot lities ( 
ties, they will be more Ose lto g » tive 
and to render loval and ettective S nee t 
pire,” and abundantly ve events stified 
188s. following the tragedy of lon at Khartoun \ 
of its own free will and at its own expense, sent a 
to the Sudan, the greater efforts made by the don 
\frican War and in the World War were forecast. It 
giving a careful description of the development of deter 
all the self-governing colomies, the author devot everal 
the Indian army and tts activities Here veve t 1 
voluntary co-operation, as mm the case of the self-governing 
as he says, “ Imperial co-operation in the dependent halt 
was a matter of dictation by the central! authority.” He 
to draw the line between cle ind ofttense 
drawn sharply—but the Indian army has prov la most 
ment for carrving on operations that cal ircel 
Only in the light of the late war ’ writes Sir Charle ( 
ized the hideous possibilities which would assuredly emerge 
Germanized Asia or Africa—countless legions of ce | 
trained and organized to follow leaders ithless as t 
and to impose the will of their masters on terre t 
one who agrees with him as to the genet il beneficence 
rial rule would stigmatize as “ jamissaries the Indian 1 1 
have been such a potent factor im extending that t it ut 
critics of British imperialism might do so. It is all a q 
point of view 
In naval as in military defense the same pri le 
is to he observed. Responsibility for na’ i self-detens not 
upon the self-governing colonies by any action of the n her ¢ 
but was voluntarily assumed by them, in greater or less degree 
1902 all of them, except Canada, which under the I e! 
following a policy of “ friendly isolation * were cont ng it 
or another, each as it saw fit. Before 1914 Australian nat ] 
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expressed itself in the creation of a dominion navy, entirely under Aus- 
ice but to act as a part ¢ ft the greater Impe - 


rial Navy in time of war. The history of the dominion defense forces. 


milita d naval, as the author relates it, throws much light upon the 
ns onal character of the British e mmonwealth of nations 


Rovert LivinGston SCHUYLER. 


British History in the Nineteenth Century (1782-1001). By Grorce 
MACAULAY TREVELYAN, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Com- 

Ig22. Pp. xvi, 445. 125s. 6d.) 


fue philosophy of Dr. Johnson's England was static, not evolution- 

t! vorld is not expected to change Civilisation, it was thought 

ed’, after a number « irous ages, and was going to stay 
com fortal vhere t was Phe id of progress did not occup 
much less haunt, the mind of Dr. Johnson and his contemporaries. Brit 
is a self-satisfied and reasonably happy island. Life was largely 

I e, and essentially medieval in jts methods of production. 

\ capable aristocracy shouldered the high obligations of nobility: the 

lower orders accepted without question the stations to which Providence 
l assigned them. If there was much physical and moral degradation 
In the darker corners of the land. it was off the accustomed highways 
of those who dwelt in the sun, and. besides, as none conceived of prog- 


ress, all accepted wretchedness as a matter of course. 


Such was the complacent island now rudely shocked by the unthink 
ible and unholy ideas and processes of the French Revolution and under- 


ni the esistib-hty of fate by the unseen forces of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Out of this sit lation sprang the conflicting elements 
that gave distinctive to British history in the nineteenth century. 
The s t of Old | was the spirit of immobility; the spirit of 
nineteenth-century | vas the spirit of change. The profound 
economic and social changes wrought by the Industrial Revolution made 
t ditticult for the civilization of Dr. Johnson's England “to stay com- 
tortably where it was”. A “matchless constitution * no longer sufficed 
This newly created problem of readjustment would have been compara- 
tively simple if the Industrial Re volution could have run its course and 


congealed, but its processes were continuous and progressive through 
out the century. The problem was, therefore. one of successive adjust- 
ments to keep pace with a society cl anging with a rapidity unparalleled 
in history. Ina succession of crises it was British political Sagacity that 


preserved England from the experiences of the Continent and permitted 


triumphant 
Th 


t} 
tre 


of the English constitution. 


im essence, is Mr. Trevelyan’s conception of the meaning of 


i 


bled 


nineteenth-century British history. It emphasizes the vital relation of 


economic and social factors to political history, political history being the 
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tion of his task most readers { the eng 
> book partic 1] ly 1 1 r thre 
rrents of the great retorm m«¢ t nd t 
Those parts dealing with impet 
leg ee Ot honest pre ent 
ment and less enlightening. Readers : : 
reneral point of vie vill regret t ' , 
tion of his plan in the first t of the : ' ‘ 
ter the stri ror] for the | 1 of Reo 
social to political affairs red 
not bly to the trad oliti i] nt 


in 
stor With memories still vivid of the 
Grev and Bright one can hardly la de t test 
feeling ot disappomtment Phe a 
as lost none of its charm, but he has not mars t : 
so masterly a tashion \ rather strict a to ¢ 1 tre 
1 
nent has broken the continuit n the evelopment t 
ments and has brought a medley of t 
an unpleasant sensation OT ness 
eaders, too, will question the wisdom of devoting f 
to the Revolutionary and Napoleonic period in 124 
on British history. while the period since 187 ct ed into &4 
t so: whenever Mr. Treve n writes, American students of t 
re id with satisfaction fer = holars 1 1 
to get at sources naccess ‘ \mer n toslent } iste 
anguage, ail contribute To make W 


The French Revolution. By Grorce H. Aten, Ph.D. Volume I. 


The Prelude. (Philadelphia: George Barrie’s Sons. 1922. Pp. 


xxi, 319. $9.00.) 


Tris is the first in of an extended k on the Fret 
Revolution, undertaken because the author belt that revolution 
sig result of the recent v nai that 
of Vv great and me t 
upheaval will prove to be opportune. He does not look n the krencl ; 
prototype as a horrible example, as do his blishe long ike, 
introductory “Note”, bound with the volume, declare that it ™ the 
‘supreme experiment in social democracy” and that 11 the | i 


had reflected sufficiently on its disastrous conseq 
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saved themselves many sorrows”. He explains that it “conferred 


inestimable benefits on mankind”. In the first volume. called The 
Prelude, he carries the story to the end of July, 1789. About half the 
chapters are devoted to a sketch of the development of the kingdom 


prior to the accession of Louis XVI. It is written in an agreeable 


ut the treatment is superficial and 


is marred by too many errors. The amount of attention paid to the 
royal mistresses is characteristic. The life of the people and especially 
of the peasantry is described in a perfunctory manner. The close re 


semblance of certain statements to passages in Lowell's Eve of the 
French Revolution does not seem to argue serious independent investi- 
gation of the subject. For example, the résumé of the Four Articles 
of 1682 which Lowell gives appears with hardly the change of a word. 
Among tl 
‘onti as the sons of the Count of Artois. The number of dioceses in 


e errors is the mention twice of the princes of Conde and of 


; 


France is not stated correctly, apparently through a misreading ot 


Lowell's figures. On page 211 Rohan is called * Archbishop ” of Stras- 
bourg, while on page 101 Strasbourg is rightly referred to as a bishopric 


A more curious error is the explanation under a print of the Diamond 

Necklace that it is “From the original in possession of the French 

government". According to the context this can only refer to the 

necklace. The same print appears in Funck-Brentano’s little volume 

on the Diamond Necklace, but the distinguished Frenchman does not 


intimate that his government is so fortunate as to have in its keepin 


the original. The Comte de la Motte is supposed to have broken up the 


necklace and sold the stones in London. Another error may be men- 
tioned. It is said that “the court required that the old costumes of 
1614 be worn in the States-General ” to maintain the distinction between 
the orders. In the official directions concerning costume the only refer- 
ence to the period of the States General of 1614 is to the effect that the 
noble deputy’s hat shall be “retroussé a la Henri IV.” The deputies 


of the Third Estate were to have “un manteau court... tel que 
les personnes de robe sont dans l'usage de la porter a la cour; 

un chapeau . . . tel que les ecclesiastiques le portent lorsqu’ils sont 
en habit de cour” 


The Economic Causes of Modern War: a Study of the Period 1878- 
1918. By Joun Baxevess, M.A. [Williams College, David A. 
Wells Prize Essays, Number 6.]. (New York: printed for the 
Department of Political Science of Williams College by Moffat, 
Yard, and Company. 1921. Pp. xiv, 205. $4.00.) 

A DISTINCT service has been rendered to the reading, thinking world 


by this clear and scholarly survey of the economic causes of the wars 


which have afflicted mankind during the last generation. In the forty- 


: B 
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ear period 1878-1918 the world was free from armed confine { 
years, while over fitty wars are entere 1 in the rece | Wi P r 
freedom from bias the author has searched the re S the twent 
major conflicts of this period to find the dominant causal influence He 
discriminates between the imme te of cor t 2 
in character, and the real influences at ork. It no ¢ , t 
ot ographer to see such a stud »>at once to t t t nd to 
find that the geographic and economic relator ‘ ‘ nina nt 
causes of most of the wars which histor ‘ ds 

The author devotes a chapter to the economic ¢ of the irs O 
European nations in the scramble for colomte ! ! es 
critical self-abnegation advertised in the phrases lvance of za 
tion” and “the white man’s burden 

The twenty major conflicts in the modern period are “ 1 
a valuable chapter, and the significant economic influence ed—t 
Suez Canal in Egypt, gold and diamonds in South Atrica, mitrate 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile, sugar in Cuba—the list runs or n inst ‘ 


survey. 
In the chapter on the causes of the World War, it is shown clear! 
that “ underneath all the clamor about making the ] fe for den 
racy, the sins of militarism, t 
Belgium, and the saving of civilizatio 


economic motive ”. 


The succeeding chapters discuss the prevention Of W ntern 
tional finance, internationalism and economic conflict nd the League 
of Nations. And the breadth of view, the fair statement ¢ f{ the es 
involved, and the sanity of judgment ot the author carry t gh to 
the end. 

In a work so entirely excellent. it seems a bit ungenerous to criticiz 
adversely. What the reviewer! offers 1s intended ys constructive crit 
cism. We find (p. 18) that “an overpopulated state can not be a l 
tural: it must turn to industry Patently we are here torgetti India 
300,000,000 and China's 400,000,000, nearly half the population of the 
earth, and almost wl ollysagricultural In the Western world, states have ae 
become overpopulated by be ming industrial And in this age of labor re 
saving machinery, it is only the state or region blessed with the man 
mate power of coal, which can work up the iron. and run the tactories 
and the transportation services, by which dense populations may be 

than it is Brit 


It is the bank account of « al and tren more 


ish blood, or the position of the British Isles that in the final analysis 


supported 


accounts for British commercial development and finan fders 

The material foundation of the rise of Germany. and the sanction up 

which a Junker programme of world domination could be bint, was U 

possession upon German coil of more than twice the coal resource of 

Britain. Moreover, it 1s not merely a G.fference in blood and culture a 
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which marks the “decadence” of France. The rural population of 
Germany showed an absolute decline between the years 1871 and IQT4. 


rhe increase in German populati 


I vation in that period was due wholly to the 
growth of industrial cities, made possible by the use of coal. Had the 
coal-fields been in France and not in Germany, it is not conceivable that 
the urban population would not have developed in France, with Germany 


ne cdecadence, 


N is i true, as stated later, that there has been * a decrease in 

German agriculture, since an agricultural country cannot be densel\ 
populated German agriculture did not show a decrease. In only 


p, has there been a decrease, and 
military strategy can give a very good reason for that. This fallacy 
occurs again: “Germany was a state conipletely dependent upon 
States for he tood of a population which averages 
310 to the square mile.” This is wide of t 


le mark. A German estimate 
(1914) had only 19 per cent. of the population dependent upon the 


‘ 
outside world for rood. 


1 


In his analysis of the causes of the World War the author does not 


mention the tremendous significance of Haber's method of the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen, nor of the integration of German capital in its 
syndicated 


Nor is there 


ks, and their control of industry, commerce, and the press 
4 proper presentation of the power of the German Kartell. 
and of German “dumping”, nor is there a suggestion of the tragic 
significance (to Germany) of the anti-dumping law invented by Canada 
in 1908 and copied by South Africa shortly after. 

And yet, the volume is a very valuable contribution to the literature 


of international relations. and is recommended without reservation to 
students and teachers in this field 


1OODE. 


Some Revolutions and othe Diplomatic Experiences. By the late 
Right Hon. Sir Hexry G. G.C.B. Edited by his 
Daughter, (London: John Murray. 1922. Pp. xv, 300. 16s.) 
ELLIOT enjoved a long diplomatic career, but the reader of these 
interesting, though not entirely trustworthy, records of imperial policy 
may be permitted to doubt whether the course 
of his career was determined altogether by his ability. 
son (1817-1907) of the 


and official eavesdri pping 


He was second 
second Earl of Minto and was brother in-law 
of Lord John Russell: he belonged to the dynasty of the old British 

Foreign Office. Eighteen years had been spent in diplomatic service at 
St. Petersburg, the Hague, Vienna. and Copenhagen before 1859, when 
he was appointed minister to Naples. The detailed reminiscences begin 
with this mission, which occupies a full third of the volume, and regard- 


ing which abundant quotations are made from a diary, and from letters 


of the period addressed to the writer's 


of Lord John Russell. 


brother George, private secretary 


| 


sweepingly condemning 
‘d to Garibaldi: “* The Sicil 


Che ] revelat t t 
nimus against It 1 
throughout. The limitiate ive 
suppose that the British ministe tt 
TOT Italy but the erro 1 1 
contemporary statements He is part 
who he says will not tell the t 
(p. 101) and ng 
Garibaldi in his tan s re 
fit for nothing | 86): Ga s The 
of character among then ( S Vict 
oft “treacherous ¢ licit 24 nc 
assassination (p. 88). Yet i the end | 
the Two Sicilies to Piedmont as best 

One should remember, in tf iding 
not only that Elliot had had no ¢ en 
that his most mature previous d P 
t Copenhagen had been at Vienna, whe 
ening ot Italy was ce ied is det el 
and even Palmerston had pronounce l 
importance to England herself. 

The principal events of the Ni t 
reminiscences had already been given i | 
contemporary British blue-books. Put m 
given; reports of conversations witl the S 
are valuable: and Elliot’s account of ¢ 
American powder to Garibaldi in the crit 
ing: Palmer's warship, the /roguots, was 
she cannot even fire a salute (p. 39) 


no effective aid ; 
country volunteers ” were ~ absolute seless 
politan “that I have heard of joined Gariha 
his nose” (p. 93). How then, we may ask 
thousand badly equipped volunteers, beat Franc 
army of 130,000 men? Had | lliot, who decline: 
by St. Januarius (p. 14). been persuaded re] 
haldi? Furthermore, in criticizing deficiency 
on the part of the Neapolitans themselves, he 
sideration his own statement that 150,00 lile 
arly rev 


to such police surveillance as to nake ea 


part impossible (p. 9); and he forgets 


who had managed to enlist in Garibaldt 
been, if captured, reasonably certain dea 
Elliot had quite as little sympathy for 


and could never get on pleasa 
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at Naples, with Bourée at Athens, which was his next post, or with 
Bourgoing at Constantinople, where he remained from 1867 till 1876 
He hated the Russians fier cely and consist ently, and the Russian ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, Ignatiey. in particular. 

Those with whom he deeply sympathized were the Austrians and 
he Turks, the two peoples which represented the negation of the great 
principle of nationality. His prejudice in favor of Austria blinded him 
to the latter's deliberate design of aggrandizement and annexation dur 
ing the revolution in Bosnia and Herzegovina of 1875-1877 (p. 212). 
(nd it was his well-known prejudice in favor of the Turks as against 
the Christians in the Near East which made him a leading figure in the 
scandal of withheld information upon the Bulgarian atrocities, which 
nearly overthrew the Beaconsfield cabinet in i876. Elliot, charged with 
having misinformed his own government then, devotes to his defense 
lections, which in this part are of later date: 
he endeavors to throw upon Sir Philip Francis, British 


several pages of the rece 


consul-general 


at Constantinople, blame having withheld from the embassy a vice- 
consular despatch. But the son of Francis has impugned the truth of 


the recollections in this regard (London Times Literary Supplement, 
May 4, 1922). claiming that vice-consuls were accustomed to send 
dupli Icates of political despatches directly to the embassy, so that the 
consul-general could not have been expected to forward his copy to 
Elliot; in any case the latter had culpably ignored at this time a signed 
report containing similar upon Bulgarian atrocities received 
from Drs. Long and Wa burn of Robert College. 


This volume was sirsnoen printed by Elliet during his lifetime 


(1900); the editing of the present issue is by his daughter, who has 
faithfully supported the writer's prejudices in introduction, appendix, 


H. Netson Gay. 


Russia’s Foreign Relations during the Last Half Century. By 
Baron S. A. Korrr, D.C.L. , Professor of Political Science, School 
of Foreign Service. Georgetown U niversity, Washington, D. C. 
(New York: Macmillan C ompany. 1922. Pp. 227 


$2.25.) 
THOsE who had the privilege of hearing the lectures so ably delivered 
by Baron Korft before the Institute of Politics at Williamstown last 


year, and a much wider public besides, will be rejoiced that these lec 


tures have now appeared in book form. Russia’s foreign policy of the 


past half-century has seldom been presented to American 


readers from 
the 


Russian standpoint; and in this case the author is not only a dis- 
a prominent Liberal, and one who has had close 


personal contacts with the men and affairs to be described. 


tinguished scholar, but 


The Congress of Berlin forms the Starting-point of this survey, and 


the March revolution of 1917 its terminus. Within these limits the 


Korff: Russia's Foreign Relat 


thor reviews SUCCESSIVELS 


au 
England, China, Japan, Austria Hungat the 


and Sweden This method of proce ‘ evit 1 
ble amount ot repetition but it makes tot larit 


preterable to a strictly chronological treatmet 


devoted to a very sensible analysis of the probiem ¢ 
Dealing in brief compass with se st and dit 
made up of lectures addressed primarily t t 
be called a popular audience, this volume nit 
not known to professional historians, and no 
It offers a clear, comprehensive and concise sumn 
eign relations during a momentous per l. It prese 
ine views and side-lights, such as. for instance, the 
of the disillusioned attitude of the Russ Liberals 
with France, or his regret that President R evelt 
of Portsmouth prematurely, before the -Autocrac 
surrender at home, or his characterization of P 
much more by hatred of Germany than by love of |t 
he book is written with serene 1m] irtialitv, modet 
from patriotic rancor or prejudice. Indeed, the 
country’s statesmen and policies rather more seve! 


foreign countries. 
On the other hand, a fair number of errors 
volume. One is a little su 


lexander of Battenberg on August 21, 1886, was the 


(p. 120); that Germany at the end of 1897 first ¢ 
the Kwang-Tung peninsula and later exchanged tha 


chow (pp. 63-64); or that the Young Turkish revol 


altogether the work of Germany (who ~ de iberatel 
revolutionary forces and carried out her eastern 
cision”. “ And everything was accom] lished exe 
man help and German inspiration ” 136-137 


been much mystified by the alleged prop sal of Ael 


in July, 1908, that Austria be allowed to annex the 

{p- 107 ). There are obvious contradict on between 

on pages 83 and 176 about Russian policy toward 
‘ 


the dates given on pages 45 and 141 for the trea 


promised Constantinople. 


The author remarks that in tracing Russia's for 


must keep in mind not only the social forces 
certain ends and achieve national aims, bt 
t the helm of 


various personalities, the statesmen at t 


1 and 2). One could wish that Baron Korft had 


to discuss more at length hoth of these two great 
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on and leaquate characterizati the leading Russiz 
im and adequate characterization of the eading NKussian 
statesmen of the period, and a more systematic and complete analysis of 


he needs, motives, and aims that directed their foreign policy 


Diplomatische Aktenstiicke sur Geschichte der Ententepolitik der 
l‘orkriegsjahre. Herausgegeben von B. von S1epert, ehemaliger 
Sekretar der Kaiserlich Russischen Botschaft in London. (Ber- 
lin and Leipzig: Vereinigung Wissenschaftlicher Verleger. 1921. 
Pp. vi, 827. $2.70 bound.) 

Entente Diplomacy and the World: Matrix of the History of Europe, 
1909-14. Translated from the Original Texts in his Possession 
by I. DE SIEBERT, late Secretary of the Imperial Russian Embassy 
at London. Edited, arranged, and annotated by Grorce ABEL 
SCHREINER, Political and War Correspondent in Europe during 
the War of the Associated Press of America. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers.t 1921. Pp. xxxii, 762. $9.00.) 

Tus collection includes what are presumably the most important 

] 


despatches exchanged between the Foreign Offices of St. Petersburg, 


London, and Paris, and the reports of the Russian diplomatic represen- 
tatives at all the important European capitals. It covers the greatest 
variety of diplomatic action: the Far East, Persia, North Africa, the 
Balkans, the Austro-Serb problem, Constantinople, the Bagdad Railway, 
and the general relations of the Entente with the Triple Alliance. It is 
so complete that the main lines of Russian policy before the war can 
be drawn with a degree of accuracy rarely possible so soon after the 
events in question. The political significance of this publication is 
greater in that the German defense to the indictment of the Versailles 
Treaty (and the reparation clauses rest to a large extent upon Germany's 
responsibility therein stated) is based chiefly upon counter-charges di- 
rected against Russia 

Phere is nothing that leads the reviewer to doubt the authenticity 
of the documents, but it seems probable that the editors have not been 
entirely candid as to their provenance. De Siebert (as he is called in 
the American edition) or von Siebert (as he appears in the German), 
who was formerly secretary of the Russian Embassy at London, implies 
that the originals came into his possession in the course of his diplomatic 
duties. But such officials do not ordinarily retain copies of corre- 
spondence passing through their hands. It is curious also that he should 
have taken the trouble to translate the originals, which he states are 
in Russian, French, and English, into German, the language of the 

1 The book bears the name of this firm as publishers, but we are informed 
by them that they do not publish it, nor does the firm of Putnam, who printed it; 


Tice of the periodical Jssues of Today, 32 


copies can be obtained from the of 


Nassau Street, New York. Ep 


R. 
1 
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European edition. Mr. He ( t ( 
lanuarv, asks ethe these ents t 
iken be ore the yy Liat 
Russian diplomatic papers 1s atteste the 
Professor Schiemann and the memoirs of vot t 
we accept this plausible explanation, it % st t 
fathered by the German government which e ! t 
documents would discredit Entente polic The same thoug 
perhaps in the mind of the American editor, Mr. 5 
known as an anti-[ntente jourt list and who t 
Issues of Today of June 18, 1921, that sir “scot 
orders of his government paid | 1 
attempt to suppress these documents: no ¢ ence 
sertion and it is explicitly demed He m-Morle 
However much we may regret that the stori , 
annotations of the American e lition have not been tte 
sessing a more scholarly background and a les ot ‘ ‘ 
bias. the value of the documents remains nd the onit 
more to be emphasized if, as seems pri le. Wilheln Sst l 
in its possession before 1014 For they seem to 
English policy was alwavs essentially detensive eve g 
did her utmost to discover a peacel il solution The ut 
Russia was obviously conceived not with the 4 t t 
Germany but merely to protect England from the met the Cie 
fleet. On the Russian side the de fensive characte f the Enter 
appears equally plain whether we cite the report « e Re 1 
tions or the documents of 1912 and 1913, which show that Russ 1 ted 
that she would not go to war to secure a port on the Adr st 
and continually exercised a restraining influence on tl 
the latter power. On the other hand, if the documents tend t 
the Entente of aggressive intentions, they point the dat 1 t 
Iiance in which before the 


of the complex system of a 


statesmen were caught. 


What Really Happened at Paris: the Story of the Peace Conference, 
ites. Edited by Epwarp MAn- 


(New York: 


1918-1919, by American Deleg 
pELL House and CHARLES Seymour, Litt.D. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1921. Pp. xili, 525. $4.50 


Tue volume edited by Colonel House and Professor Seymour cot 
sists of a series of eighteen lectures delivered in the t oft 192 
by members of the American Delegation to the Peace Cot \ 
general idea of their range and value mav be gat t 1 the \ 
ing chapter heads: Preparations for Peace, by St | Meze 
the Atmosphere and Organization of the Peace ‘ erence Clive 
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Day; the New Boundaries of Germany, by Charles Homer Haskins; 
Poland, by Robert Howard Lord; the End of an Empire: Remnants 
of Austria-Hungary, by Charles Seymour; Fiume and the Adriatic 
‘roblem, by Douglas Wilson Johnson; Constantinople and the Balkans. 
by Isaiah Bowman; the Armenian Problem and the Disruption of Tur- 
key, by William Linn Westermann; the Protection of Minorities and 


William Lamont; the Economic Settlement, by Allyn Abbott Young; 
the Labor Clauses of the Treaty, by Samuel Gompers; the Economic 
\dministration during the Armistice. by Herbert Hoover: the Atlantic 
leet in the Great War, by Admiral Henry Thomas Mayo; the Prob- 
lem of Disarmament, by General Tasker Howard Bliss: the Making 
of the League of Nations. by David Hunter Miller; the Versailles Peace 
in Retrospect, by Colonel House. 

Many of the authors were also members of the “ Inquiry ”, brought 
together in 1917 to prepare data for the formulation of peace terms. 
There can therefore be no question as to their competence to present 
the American attitude. Professor Mezes tells us in the first chapter 
that President Wilson's Fourteen Points were based on a preliminary 


report of the “Inquiry” submitted early in January, 1918. Many of 
the contributors naturally therefore felt themselves committed to the 
defense of the Fourteen Points and it was hardly to be expected that 
we should find any serious critique of the latter in the light of practical 
experience at the Conference. 

It is generally assumed that the question of nationality was equally 
acute everywhere in Europe and that the application of the principle 
was in all cases just and wise. Such was not the case. Investigators 
who visited the district can testify, for instance, that nationality was, 
at the time of the Armistice, not an issue in the grand-duchy of Teschen. 
Events have proved that it likewise was not so in the Prussian district 
of Allenstein. Nevertheless, the principle was invoked here as else- 
where and the flood-gates opened to intrigue and propaganda. From 
the point of view of statesmanship, it may have been as unwise to invoke 
it in this case as it would have been to do so in such settled political 
units as the state of Wisconsin or the once Italian district about Nice 
in France. Yet Professor Lord criticizes the Council of Ambassadors 
for awarding to the Czechs the whole mining region of Teschen “ with 
slight regard for the rights and the vehemently expressed wishes of the 
Nevertheless a plebiscite 


Polish-speaking majority of the population ”. 
in the district of Allenstein proved that in spite of its “ Polish-speaking 
majority” as determined by the experts, the district was overwhelmingly 
for union with a defeated Germany. Professor Lord is evidently so 
deeply committed to the principle of nationality as a panacea for the 
determination of just boundaries, that he feels called upon to explain 


that it is a backward population “among which the Polish national 


Natives in Transferred Territories, by Manley Ottmer Hudson; the 
7 Trial of the Kaiser, by James Brown Scott; Reparations, by Thomas 
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movement was only in its first faint beginnings ’ May it not be equall 
true that the movement was here showing its last 
and that philosophic historians like Spengler and Count Kevserling 
are right when they hold that the nationalistic movement has now spent 
itself? If they are right the settlement at Versailles sl 

as the end and not the beginning of the nationalistic era 
he volume were evidently prepared 


As the particular chapters of t 


independently by their authors it was inevitable that in so large a field 
there should have been a number of divergencies of attitude. There 
are, however, occasional contradictions in statements of tact For 
instance, Professor Seymour quite correctly states in his discussion of 


> 


the Austro-Hungarian settlement (p. 102): 


The demands of the Italians for annexation of the Tyrol as far 


north as the Brenner Pass were granted, as promised in the secret 
Treaty of London. It should not be forgotten that this problem was 
not considered by any territorial commission, since Italy refused to 

the supreme 


permit any discussion of her territorial claims except by 
bound by their promises, and 


council. France and Great Britain were i 
President Wilson, early in the history of the Conference, agreed t 
Italian demands in this quarter. 


Professor Johnson in his discussion of Fiume and the Adriatic 


Question contradicts this in stating (p. 119) ‘The American 
Government not only consistently refused to recognize the Treaty of 
London, a document held to be . . . fundamentally in opposition to the 


principles for which America was fighting, but early recognized the 


right of the Jugo-Slavs to rule themselves.’ 

Professor Johnson failed to make clear that Fiume was not included 
in the territory to be ceded to Italy by the London Pact, and that Ital 
had never accepted the Fourteen-Points boundary line, even in t 
armistice with Austria. His discussion of the who 
ex parte and fails to present the reasons for 
there any hint that there was a group even in the American ¢ 
who favored granting the Italian claims. 


is recog- 


The ineffectiveness of the organization of the Conference 1 


nized by several of the writers, though later historians will probably 
insist more frankly upon its failure to square with the Fourteen Points. 
{ representatives of the Great 


A Supreme Council which consisted of 
Powers only, seemed to indicate that the recognition of the eq 


of great and small states was merely academic, especially after Japan 


was included, whose national rights were far less st riously involved 
than those of Belgium or Serbia. 
to how 


In this connection there are contradictory statements as 
of the Supreme Council or the Council of Four 
Mezes assures us that only 


8) Mr. Dav is in 


generally the members 
accepted the views of experts. Professor 
“in the rarest instances” were they modified (p 


accord with Professor Mezes. Professor Lord. however, says that 
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on “several occasions mmendations of the commission (on 
Polan ere “very s y modified or quite set aside” (p. 72) 
I bOoOwmMan goes eve Wirectly thereafter the Co incil of 
four was organized. w isions could be reached without the 
Of territorial experts (p. 161). There are also contradictions 
srenr petween the chapter on Constantinople and the Balkans, by 
De n 1 } 1, 1 
Dr. Bowma ind that on the Armenian Problem and the Disruption 
or furkey, by Frotessor Westermann. Both of these are partici 
and able discussions, but Dr. Bowman writes as skept 
and realist while Professor Westermann writes as a disappointed en- 
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principles of Bolshevism, giving also the reasons why these new ideas 
pr 
got such a firm hold on the Russian pe e in 1017 and 1918; muc 
of this is already well known to the reading public of the Wes 

( hapter IV. is devoted to the role played during the Xe 
the many different non-Slavic nationalities of the former empire of 
the tsars; there are some very valuable parts im it, ¢ v « ‘ 
ing the Baltic states, the Cau 1s nd the Uk1 t 
find here a plausible explanation of the Russian point of view, In par- 
ticular toward the Little Russian question. Chapter V. is somewhat 
disappointing; Miliukov endeavors to sketch in it the Foreign Policy 
of the Bolshevik Government, but lays tar too much stress on one 


point only, namely, the Bolshevik idea of a world-revolution; that 
it played a great role in the Bolshevik policy in general can hardly 


he doubted, but one has good reason to think 
leaders have faith in it some time ago 


The two following chapters, VI. and VIL, dealing with the hist 


of the anti-Bolshevik movements and of the decline of Bolshe 1 
are really the most valuable and interesting part of the volume. The 
author gives a detailed and impart: wccount of the events of these 
last vears and explains clearly the reasons for failure and disappoin 

ment, emphasiz liberal and progressive Russian point of view 
Every impartial historian of the Dols! k régime must ¢ fully stud 
Miliukov’s analysis, even if some of his nclusions may seem qui 

tionable; these chapters give the volume permanent scientific historica 


value. 


In chapter VIII., Miliukov endeavors to explain the causes of the 
terrible famine of 1921-1022, rightly pointing out the fault and mi 
takes of the Bolsheviki. Ch: pter IX. is a sketch of future litic 
in Russia. as seen by a thorough liberal. Chapter X., on the otl 
hand. is devoted to the Far Eastern question and was insj red by tl 
proceedings of the Washington Conference. The aut! hows ho 
much Russia suffers from the constant baneful interference of Japan 
citing very valuable proofs concerning the recent events In Silt 
and the situation in the Russian Far East; some of the facts mentione 
in the book relating to Japanese exploitation and se‘fishness are r I] 
appalling and have a historical value, explaining 1 t 
recent happenings in Eastern Siberia. 

The last chapter, deals vith Russias 
world’s civilization. It is far too brief to cover the whole field ar 
leaves an impression of hurried work and erficialit t could |} 
been omitted without much harm done to the rest of t! ) ry 
English style is not equal to that of his former wi | Neverthele 
the book of Miliukov nquestionably retain its hist il intere 


for a very long while. 
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A History of the Arabs in the Sudan and some Account of the 
People who preceded them and of the Tribes inhabiting Dérfir. 
By H. A. MacMicuaet, D.S.O., Sudan Political Service. In 
two volumes. (Cambridge: University Press. 1922. Pp. xxii, 
347; vill, 488. gos.) 

Tuts book is far more interesting and important to students or 
history in general than its title would suggest. For them the primi- 
tive Arab tribes and their settlement in the Sudan are a back-water 
and although the migrations of the peoples are always significant, 
yet this was not one of the great treks of history. But the problems 
of history and its methods and difficulties are everywhere the same 
ind it is the great merit of this book that it is so suggestive and 
illuminating for some of these. What. for example, is the value of 
the genealogical information furnished by family tradition? That ques- 
tion confronts us all, from the exegete of the Old Testament to the 
authority on J/ayflower descent. \gain, if such information cannot give 
us ironclad and exact “ trees”, can it be allowed the value of “a genealog- 
ical parable” in Mr. MacMichael’s happy phrase? That is the direction 
in which the Old Testament student has long been drifting and he 
especially will find in these volumes many most significant analyses and 
parallels in very full detail—this ordered mass of detail is one of the 
great strengths of the book. By no single word does Mr. MacMichael 
suggest this possible application of his researches, but great blocks of 
the illustrative documents he quotes could be rendered straight into the 
language of Genesis, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. And it must be 
admitted that a net result of the whole analogy of these often quite 
modern Arabic traditional documents is to assign a higher real, if “ para- 
bolic”, historical value to the sister genealogies and historical statements 
of the Old Testament. And the same analogy will hold with other 
listorical fields. 

So much as captatio benevolentiae for an out-of-the way book. It 
consists of four parts: (i) The ethnological characteristics of the inhabi- 
tants of tl 


e northern Sudan before the coming of the Arabs as Muslims 
Besides the non-Arab races, this includes the Arab filtration across the 
Red Sea and through Egypt from the earliest times. (ji) The Arab 
tribes in medieval Egypt and how they worked their way beyond into 
the Sudan. This involves a statement of the genealogical relationships 
of these tribes in Arabia itself: but is also historical for Egypt and the 
Sudan. (iii) A detailed and objective classified statement of the Sudan- 
ese Arab tribes, genealogical group by group, at the present day. This 
takes up almost half of the first volume. (iv) The whole of the second 
and larger volume is entitled “ The Native Manuscripts of the Sudan”, 
and contains the rough material out of which a Hexateuch might have 
been worked up in native hands. Mr. MacMichael has rightly given 


these, thirty-three in all, as they came to him, in translations with com- 
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mentaries, genealogical tabies, al consid e extracts 1 the orig 
nal Arabic texts Phe Ll ft this mass O rit so elu ated 
the student « i the ‘ N t \ oO > 
ties and methods reneraliy cal t easilv ¢ nated 
oad result is worth stating Phe gene gies recko1 t ty gen 
t tions trom thie t t the excl d Of these the last 
tive Or sIX May icce ed as stated t iT 
tradition holds; the next eight or nine are less a rate; then come 
seven or eight successive ancestors whose names rest mors firmly o 
the accepted thority of contempora t : n ring tha 
‘ueustan age of the Sudan, the period of the Fung Kingdom 
yond these are some fourteen or filteen we k links ly invented 
n part by genealogists of the Fung pe 1: these join, and were meant 
to join, to the first thoroughly historic 1 and accepted ents fron 
the Companions of the Prophet This is a very ill 1 e result and 
suggests caution in too wholesale rejection of long | ligrees 
The materials in these mes ror og i OlK-1 are aft 
ist equally important. On these subjects t thor has y mace 
s mark. The only possible criticism of the whotk result of s labor 
that it would have been well if he had coll orated nm tie fina! 
r¢ s10n with al st det t ot Is] im il d Ot the \rab ng i 1 | lit- 
erature This throws no discredit on his own knowledg f Sudan 
1 1 
tnt \rabic, Which ts eV dent lar ett st than any 
mere reader of literary Arabic could reach, ut sucl collaboration 


would have secured due correlation be 


and this new information We are told here many things we kne 


ready and some things that are not sé and we are not told some things 
ve want to know, like the persistent use of % dad for thn and of sucl 


forms as Muhammadab. We should like to know also whether the 


frequent variation, especially in vowels, from the literary form of name 
is a reproduction of Sudanese pronunciation The notes, too, ofter 
show more accurate knowledge in Arabic matters than the translations 
to which they are attached \pparently there was some later revision 


and com] 


India Old and New. By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. London: Mac 


millan and Company. 1921. Pp. x, 319. 105.) 


It 1s doubtful whether any living person, p ssessed of equal literary) 
ability. knows as much about India and its political histors during th 
last generation as the author of this volum He is at le nter 
viewed. if he has not become the trusted friend of, nea every actor 
in the great political drama which has been raj div unfolding for the 
last twenty vears in India Those who took the initiative in the move 
ment which led to the enactment of the Government ¢ ndi \ct 0 
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91g took counsel with him and were greatly influenced by his views 
Gokale, the greatest statesman India has produced. was Sir \ alentine’s 
friend, while the agitators Tilak and Gandhi have discussed at length 
with him the burning questions of India’s political life \ll this and 


Is mastery of the historical and political literature of India have made 
the writer most worth reading on this subject 
Radical Indians bitterly criticize his lack of sympathy with Indian aspi 
ns, but the moderates recognize in him a true friend of India. 


1 


he rapidity with which Indian affairs are moving is amazing 
proven by the fact that the leaves of the author’s book on Indian Unrest 
ardly dry from the press, when he realized the need for this new 
book, and, now that it is published, one familiar with recent develop- 
] 


ments realizes that still another volume is necessary to place one abreas: 


of this swift-moving political evolution 

The historical background of the present political unrest is admi- 
ied in the first five or six chapters. The clash of the two 
civilizations, the Indian and the European, is drawn with a fine feeling 
e essentials. There follows a masterly chapter on the enduring 
power of Hinduism, which emphasizes the two salient features of Indian 
history up to the time of the Moslem invasion, the failure of the Arvan 
Hindus to achieve any permanent form of political unity, and their 


in building om rock foundations a complex but 


success, neverthel 
vital social system, Hinduism. When the Mahommedan flood in the 
eleventh century began to flow down into India and wave succeeded 
wave tor three centuries, the plunder and carnage and cruelty and lus: 
failed to destroy Hinduism, “because it consisted of such an infinity 
of water-tight compartments each vital and self sufficing ”, and never 
breaking up, though almost submerged by the waves. The succeeding 
Mogul dynasty, from Timur to Akbar and \urangzeb, again found that 
Hinduism would bend without breaking to the storm. With no politi- 
cal independence Hindu life and manners remained. Then came the 
british traders, and in time the traders became administrators and 
rulers, and once British power was fully established India enjoyed 
peace more universal and enduring than through all the ages of her 
troubled past. The author traces the growing British sense of respon- 
sibility toward the alien races which they ruled, and points out that as 
early as 1824 Sir Thomas Munro, governor of Madras, expressed the 
hope in a public document that “we shall in time so far improve the 
character of our Indian subjects as to enable them to govern and protect 
themselves ". From that time on this spirit was never entirely absent, 
though often weak and too much subdued by Mammon. The chapter 
on the Mutiny and Fifty Years After makes clear the good and ill 
effect of that event on British administration, and “ the first great wave 
of unrest” was in part at least the result. It is shown how British 
education bred radicals and discontented elements in Indian society, 
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wil ich once created st ized every opportunity that the vy ernment ¢ ‘ 
ise Opposition to it The Morlev-Minto retorn are 

and criticized, and their failure to satisty Indian demands whi ot 

apace with every concession to them he last } of the oO 


how the Great Wat led to the Indian Retorms Baill. and makes clear 


hese reforms were 1n tiated under the most untavorable ci nstance 
Perhaps no other person c uld have told with s the 

ef Mr. Gandhi's fight against the introduction of these refor t 

elections which preceded Une birth of an Indian lariament ! t 
difficulties in its path. The concluding chapters on the economic tact 
and the Indian problem iS a world problem are verv suggest t (dn 
the whole few men can write of contemporary history with as great 


impartiality as Sir Valentine Chirol. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


New Viewpoints in American History. By ARTHUR MEIER SCHLES- 
INGER, Professor of History in the University of Iowa (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. xi, 209. $2.40.) 
PROFESSOR SCHLESINGER purposed in his heart “to bring together 


and summarize. in non-technical language, some of 


researches of the present era of historical study ". He succeeded ad 
mirably. even to the “ non-technical language "His story flows eas 
smoothly, with here and there a refreshing eddy of humor, as, for example 
his likening of the two great parties to “two armies that have bee 
sitting opposite each other for so long a time that they have forgotten 
the original cause of their quarrel ” 

As the author suggests in his “I oreword ”, most of his chapters 


deal with viewpoints not new to historical scholars. On geogray 


factors he follows Semple. Brigham and others: on the influence ot 
the frontier, Turner and Paxson; on economic influences Beard and 
his confederates. In the chapter on the American Revolution he has 
an easy mastery due to his own valuable contribution to the stu 
of that period, and to the work of such scholars as Andrews, Osgo 
and Beer. While these chapters deal with facts and viewpoints familiar 


] author’s summaries and interpretats 


to most historical scholars, the 
will be suggestive to his professional confreres, and ot much enlighten 
ment to the general reader. 

Fresher to the hardened historian are the chapters on the Role ot 
Women. the State Rights Fetish, the Foundations of the Modern Era. 
and the Riddle of the Parties. 

The most resonant and recurring note in the volume ts 
economic influences. whether in the Revolution, the making of 


Constitution, the Jacksonian period, ¢ 


1 the “ Modern Era”. He does 
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not blink the facts nor the portents. Yet this is no doctrinaire histor 
no marshalling of hand-picked data for an Armageddon of socia? 
orce He has come through the fires of economic determinism wit! 
even temper. He can discern some good in both ec nservatives and 
radicals—and some bad (p. 108). He seems to be a progressive with 
one toot on the brake-peda 
The book is hard to find fault with, but reviewers must try. In 
his chapter on Geographic Factors, an interesting section might hay 
been added on soil and climatic influences. as propounded by Ellsworth 
Huntington and others of the newer school of geographers \merican 


solation has not merely “ ceased to exist (p. 29), but never did exist 


Mhe tact that by the Constitution “ the separate states were permitted 


to continue to restrict the franchise as they chose” is unconvincing 
evidence of an attempt by aristocrats to ° keep the plain people in a 
subordinate place” (p. 81). In the Federal Convention at section 


of the Constitution (Art. I., sec. 2 of the final dratt) was defended in 
the name of popular government, and adopted in the face of opposition 
from the “aristocrats” who wished to restrict the franchise to free 
holders. (See Farrand, Records of Federal Convention, IT. 201-206.) 
In the light of the Convention debates, and of the later history of the 
franchise, it would be fairer to say that the separate states were left free 
to enlarge the franchise as tl ey chose. 

These are not serious criticisms. The critic's sickle cut a meagre 
harvest—only enough to emphasize the general reliability and sanity 
oft the book, 

The chapter bibliographies are good above the ordinary. They are 
crisp, critical essays on recent tendencies in American historical re 
search and writing The index is very full, covering even the bibliog 


raphies. Blessed are the indexers! 


George Bryan and the Constitution of Pennsylvania, 1731-1701. By 
Burton Atva Konkir. | Philadelphia: William J. Campbell 
Pp. Vill, 381. $4.00. ) 

PENNSYLVANIA has been fortunate in her historians. \mong others 
Sharpless, Shepherd, Watson, and Westcott have pictured ditferent 
phases of her history, all helpful to those who would understand the 
Quaker Colony, and Mr. Konkle. in his trilogy comprising the lives of 
David Lloyd, George Bryan, and James Wilson, has well supplemented 
the work of his predecessors. Biography seems to appeal to the author 
and it has given a vigor to his words which a less personal record 
would hardly furnish. No careful reader can fail to see the importance 
of George Bryan to the colony of his adoption; the danger is that the 


hasty reader will neglect the no less vital influence exercised by his 


fellow-citizens, great and small. or disregard the close connection be 
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space 1S lacking t e % 
ons which had to be harmonize 
rom the reconstruction Mr. Ke 
) Pennsvivania leaders outl 
lation to he led and nt rie 
proprietat suthorit 
the hands of the commons guides 

van varied plans tor 
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heing given to the conflict for cor 
ind a bicameral legislature lira 
tided by the example of the Cont 
0 wdditior il char | 
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priate illustrations and a fair index of fifte pages, although tl 
utte irdly adequat Ss a guide to all the information contained i1 
Non s elaborate book 


The Supreme Court in United States Histo In three volumes. 


1789-1821; 1821-1855; 1856-1918. By Cuartes Warr N, for- 


merly Assistant Attorney General of the United States. (Bos 
m: Little, Brown, and Company 1922. Pp. xvi, 540; x, 551 
5 S18.00. ) 


rite two works with which Mr. \W irren's is most apt to be compared 


e Carson's Sfory of tl (prem Court and beveridge’s Life of 
A larshall Phe former is a recital of decisions interlarded with 


short biographies of the judges, and while Mr. Warren furnishes brief 


statements both of 


the causes 
Carin 
té 
devotes tw 


been the unavoidable result of the svnel ronous prep 


he facts involved and of the decisions reached in 
he treats, his book is not otherwise tangent to the 
‘ridge’s Life there is a more ob ious Over 


f his first volume and one-half of the « cond: but 


works, and besides the method of treatment of 


same material js usually very divergent. 


Probably two-thi 


is quoted directly or 


to preserve conten 


rds of Mr. Warren’s book consists of matter which 
indirectly—and most of it directly It is his purpose 


orary impressions of the court in daily action 


contemporary accounts of the famous arguments before it. contempo 


ary political SOssip regarding appointments or sug rested appointments 


] 


to its membership, and above all contemporary comments, both the 


hostile and the friendly, of its principal decisions, most of which of 


course lay in the field of constitutional interpretation. In the perform- 
ince ot this task he has combed sources of every kind, newspapers, 
magazines, the biographies and writings of public men. to sav nothing 
of the numerous manuscript collections which he has laid under con 
tribution Nor is even this the full toll of his researches lor his own 
observations, as well as his citations, show him fully abreast with the 
recent literature dealing with the critical phases of his supject. 


hether in the form oft books or articles im periodicals 


The result is a 


to all students of 


work Of great interest and value not only to bench 


id bar and to special students of constitutional law and theory. but 


public opinion in democracies, and especially the 


\merican democracy Nowhere else can such a wealt! of material 


and even of men, 


be found bearing on the issues which at various times have been raised 


the institution of judicial review of legislative acts 


see how from the first the discussion of measures, 


was constricted by the doctrine of constitutional 
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Supreme Court n United States 
mitations into a pe liat i] 1 ! 
olicy assumed automatical the e Of questior fi 
- the same sign we see the highest cial t na thre 
for the determination OI individual rights subye 
‘ntermission to the fiercest tempests OT pa tizan and sect 
to every verbal brutality of denunciatiot Yet npre 1 
conveyed 1s by no means untavora le to the i eat 
our system of government. it it granted 
fundamental understandings which demand ttet 
constitution, 1t must i further granted that 1 t n 1 t 
have a final authorized interpreter, 1 i] t to 
trom Mr Warren's pages, W th their gra t 
sistencies with which sections, parties, al d | 
times essaved the task I ‘ titutiona Onst 1 t feel 
that had this final ed interpretet nany orgat government 
except tl e Supre mi et the Constit et torr 
shred tatters within a generation 
In short. as compared with the \ olent fluctuations of opinion 
is re the crucial topics of constitut onal doctrine, the Supreme 
Court will be found to have pursued a rema kably stea and consistent 
course The fact otters striking confirmation to the so- | mechan 
ical theory” of judicial interpretation, given 4 ficiently large and 
representative bench of judges, sufficiently withdrawn trom te hazard 
of politics, and it will in the long run identify itself as the still 
small voice of the law amid the babble of opinion abi tt fH is 
interesting, moreover, to see how easily and with what grace the vast 
majority of appointees to the court some ot them t ere wheel 
horses of partv—have yielded themselves to this theorv and the dignit 
ing tradition of office which it supports 
Some incorrigibles there have been, like MeLeat hose perpetual 
candidacy for the presidency preci] ‘tated at last the calamitous Dred 
Scott decision, and Chase, whose similar pre-occupation was more of 
less responsible for the in becility of Hepburt Griswol t on the 
whole. judges with political itch—once they became lges—have 
been rare 
The two pr'ncipal criticisms of Mr Warren's book are, first, that 
it is too long; and, «secondly, that it 1s not long enough. Save tor a 
perfunctory chapter or two, the work ends with the close of Wait 
chief-justiceship, in other words, just as the problems of constitutional 
construction with which we are concerned to-dav began to arise. [or 
this omission he offers the « uble apology that t ent perio ; 
still within the view of living men nd t the t tive 
is still lacking; but both are ot transitory alidit erefore it 1s to 
be hoped that eventually he ma corporate in a fourtl lun ecent 
criticism of the court—that critictsn hich is s nated the 


¥ 
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rider 0 of M Samuel Gompers. On the othe nd, a little 
ree se OF Toot-notes ld often ve elieved the text of a certain 
e repetitiousness wit It, at the same time sacrificing anvt! 
of the satistying completeness of the work as a surve of opinion. 
Mr. Warren's efforts to correct acc histe il verdicts ire not 

vs convincing], SUCCE ssful, but other wise the work is singular] 

ree of statements to which the informed reader will he 
exception He shows Mi correction of Beveridge, that the 
Marbury . Madison was widely published at the time (1 


2): yet Judge Davis knew nothing of it five years later (tbid., 345, 
note 2) He insists that the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions did 
not imply a repudiation of the right of the court to pass upon 
constitutionality of acts of Congress though the Northern legislatures 
so interpreted them—but only a supplementary right in the states to 
reject acts which the court had sustained against the constitutional 
objection (thid., 238-261) Even so, in rejecting the finality of the 
court's decisions, they introduced a vasth ditferent idea of judicial 
review from that stated in the Federalist; while, moreover. some 


the supporters of the Resolutions. Breckenridge of Kentucky, for in 


stance, later came out against judicial review of Congressional acts 


im any form; nor do the words which Mr. Warren quotes from the 


closing pages of Madison's Report of 1799 prove more than that the 


author of them had discovered in discretion the better part of valor 
\lso. Mr. Warren's contention based on a letter of Tanev’s. that lack- 


he ¢ 


son “never asserted a right to decline to carry out a court decision. 


vhen acting in his executive capacity ” (II, 222-224: ¢f. 246), 1s, in 
as he does from 


Boston, Mr. Warren champions Webster's claim that Marshall's opinion 


view of all the facts, entirely unpersuasive. Hailing 


n Ogden “ followed closely the track of his argument (bid., 
70-7] but the fact is that this character stically vainglorious assertion 
is without basis; nor should Goodrich’s recollections of what the 


great 
Daniel said in the Dartmouth College case have been cited as reliable 


historical testimony I. 479, note 2). Mr. Warren is also mistaken 
in supposing that the passage which he quotes from the original opinion 


of the court in Kendall v. United States does not appear in the printed 
report (II. 320; cf. 12 Peters, 524). Occasionally it is the lawyer who 
speaks in these pages, with the lawyer's tendency to “antedate the 


emergence of ideas” (see, e.g.. I. 47 and note); and occasion; 


iV 
the profitless inclination js indulged to conjecture what would have 


happened if something else had happened which didn't (, g., I. 410, 
413). 


But these, after all, are verv minor blemishes of a highly valuable 


work. It should be added that the publishers have done their part most 
satisfactorily, even to the excellent index. 


Epwarp S. Corwin. 
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7T) } | ” thr Pul li P) f ti] | H [ i 
ment and Principal Contenipora 


in the United States, wit me a ant 


and Canada. By Avrrep ZANTZINGER Reep. [Car e | 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching Bulletin Num 
1 


teen. | (Nev York: Charles Sct boners Sons 


408. $2.00. ) 


Previous books on leg 


like the Cenh ) \\ 
ren’s History of tl Se (a 
bibliogra yhical mate il ( t 
earlier Carnegie Lulletin Red t ( e M \ Ree 
covers ill law sch Is ind or nit om 
the fresh viewpoint t t t 
the bar 

[he introductory part I. discusses ¢ eve 
law and the Legal Protession 1 England, ¢ nh e | el 
States, and summarizes the whole ve wn 
to be an outgro vth of the Eng ] to ] to 
resemble the English traming ers. not the ¢ tine P 
ties The historia vill find ( nt | 
survey exha stivel tiie earl ement i ? thre 
(Il the rise ot law schools Tse 
the Civil War (IV.); and the changes tn bar-admission requirements 


due to law schools 


tion of training by written ¢ inat t d, ¢ t 
VIII. on recent developments ts ant ( ent { ; 
Bulletin on the contemporat Oo | t 

mendation for a division of the bar into ¢ of lea g 

organized into selective bat lt 
conspicuously able practitione ind secondly in ite 
book and night schools, | heer g tracked 

Kales.' 

Legal education touches gener: 1 Americ t it mar nt 
Jeffersonian democracy resente d the pr lence t ¢ 
suspected of a monopol and almost abolished bat admission require 
ments. Jefferson insisted on s' und Republican |! t 
University of Virginia, while Northern school elected Federalist 
(pp. 119, 140). In protest against Calhoun s doctrine of state right 
Dane endowed a Harvard professorship to tea n force 
in all branches of our Federal Renublic ” (p. 143 Ree 
a parallelism between stiffer ed bat In l-service re 
(pp. 41, 42, 102) The absence of law-sc! ool courses on government 


1 Harvard Law é XX? 


ez 

x 

4 

4 

4 

] the Civil War: VIL. the intensifica 

hy 


and economics (such as in France) has deprived our lawyer leaders of the 

pportumity tor careful study of the mechanism confided to their charge 
290 

is assemblage at enormous labor Of a mass of valuable data from 

leiv scattered sources would hardly have been financed by an author 

! emonstrates the usefulness of educational toundations The book 

ver, very hard reading lhe reader jumps from state to state 

t ew ring trequency, Perhaps the m iltitude Ot states made this 

t the Interest would be far greater if the text had been 

nite ) the opinions and rules about admission to the bar in two 

‘ t ng jurisdictions, with the others relegated to foot-notes 


This might have made room an ng dates and statistics f 


rm e con 

temporaneous human touches, like Jefferson's denunciation of Virginia 
country lawyers as “an inundation of insects” (p. 494); or an early 
lical’ lew that lawvers should be as free from educational restric 


tons as doctors and clereymen—* A man’s property is no better than 


is life or his soul ” p. So): or the success of the early Litchfield, 
Conne ( aw school ecause of le presence of a girls’ board- 
ng-school, whose head informed an entering legal scholar. * The young 
1 


Finally, excellent as Reed js on the external relations of the law 
schools to the bar. the fact, avowed with attractive frankness, that he 
is not a lawyer handicaps his discussion of. their internal problems 
and of the law \\ Itness his que stionable distinction between the case 
method schools teaching the law as it ought to be and text-book schools 


showing better what it is (pp. 292 385). his statement that the ov erruling 


of precedents first became noteworthy atter the Civil War (p. 347). the 
inalysis of the origins of American lay (pp. 30-34). That our law ha 
by no means “ split off” P. 33) from contemporary English decisions 1s 


exemplified by Chief Justice Taft's recent use of the House of Lords 
Tatf Vale case in his Coronado labor decision. The association of i 


legal scholar with Mr. Reed would strengthen the forthcoming Bulletin 
ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, TR. 


Papers of the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of W851. ITT. 
Minutes and Miscellaneous Papers; Financial Accounts and 
louchers. Edited by Mary Frioyp Wittiams. [Publications 
of the \cademy of Pacific Coast History, vol. TV.] ( Berkeley : 
University of California Press. 1919. Pp. xvi, 906.) 

History of the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 1851: a 
Study of Social Control on the California Frontier in the Days 
of the Gold Rush. By Mary Froyp Wittrams, Ph.D. [Uni- 


versity of California Publications in History, vol. XII.]  ( Berke- 


lev: University of California Press. 1921. Pp. xii, 543. $5.00.) 
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EVERY inves t 
croit’s Popu 
elcome this publ ! t the « \ 
of 1851 \s explant noan in 
\lorse Ste yhens tron tiie 
nto the possession of the Universit ( ) 
to publish the documents ot 
surpassing interest ting 
mopled conditior 
irly lite in il nia 
nett, were rimnte 1 1 ) t 
Coast History. P 
Mice Marv Flovd \ 
maiming in connecto! t 
sity of Calitornia | 
ated vitl Vig ‘ 
evidence ot ¢ retul e¢ 
The records ire | 1 1 
somewhat perplexing to the ead ere it not 
which has been ma index thy 
dixes and | elptul foot-note ancl t ! t 
papers and other source have been 1 ted t ' 
wise obscure Since thre public arel ‘ Sar 
destroved by fire, these papers constutute Ti ef rece t 
and conditions ot e of at ortant eT ‘ 
city It isa remarka com lete ci t lie 
that the president of the executive committe t 
1m) tile careful preset! ition these t 
September 15, 1851, p. 039 nd te 
cal and devoted secretal Ne nts t nes ¢ 
chance of a single day sat t t 
the * Executive Chamber writing 1 
examinations and statements that fill the 1 
in the archives ot the associatior s1 


The constitution 


Sth of June 155! Gs given full he 
papers cover nearly seven indred and nit g 
the financial accounts and vouchers require 
endixes in | i lict of the members ‘ t 
standing committees, record of attendance at ' 
committee, analysis of the financial accounts 


Committee of 


1 34) 
2 
4 
n 
e 
the 
] 
cle 
the criminals in cat 
of them. and a list of the 
1s Hiustrated | “al 
contederates. fhe volume 1 
facsimiles of certificate met 
) 


ne etc ils otog apl inne resented to th 
Committee « Vig ¢ the ladies of Trinity ( hurch “ As a Testi 
no! of their \ ‘ on—Do Right and Fear Not 
of W Miss Williams is aut} s desig the 
Papers an sed them It complete 11 ttort 
to interpret their meaning in the ] ght of an nderstanding of th socia! 
nd political conditions « the time. The author's point of view differs 
t mate ] Irom that presented in the \ritings of Shinn, Rovce 
bancrott, ay thers In i! I. she ets torth the chaotic conditions 
or the Califor OM to Part II. cor ns a car 
l stud the events in Say incisco which led te organization 
or the Committee of Vigilance. followed by in analvs n detail of the 
k of the committee as revealed in th, Papers and checked by an 
examinatior newspaper files and other sources of ntormation 
he author discusses the theult problem of dete mining what in 
uence the committee « xerted toward the restraint of crime and the 
mprovement of society She finds some evidence which indicates that 
the immediate result was a diminution of crime that deserves respect- 
ful attention (p. 290) Lasting reforms in local politics or in local 
courts were not effected, however: although men who led among the 


AsO eaders in other 


forms of civic activity (p. 392). 
Miss Williams devotes a cl apter to Ivnch law as a national problem, 
] cing the ( liforn 


mia vigilance committees in their hi 


x the slowness with4which we are developing in thi 


ic institutions an effective legalized 
ial control. 

Much detailed work is 1 quired in a study of this nature and there 
is abundant evidence in these volumes of the author's perseverance and 
thoroughness. She has shown good judgment in handling her material 


Both volumes have the earmarks of sound scholarship based on research 


\ few more or less ob ious errors he 


have been noted, chiefly tvpographi- 


a contribution of permanent value to the history ot 


chin : ctised in the western part of the United States. Th: 
carefully edited Papers are also a re liable source of information on 
othe matter of hist l 


al 


vl sociological interest 

J. E. Currer. 
The Life of Clara Bart m, Founder of the Ame) ican Red Cross. By 
Wittiam E. Barton. In two volumes. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. Pp, xvi, 348; 388. 
$10.00. ) 


HE definitive / Clara Rarton fills two large volumes. It js 
rope SO ¢ ded, for there are two stories. ( me is an /lias Va ruyt, 
e story of the miseries and sufferings of a war—our Civil War—as 
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seen by tl s little school 1 il 
rth and nurture and ghtened t i 
nus in sucl 2 st 
ings im other lands (after het 
nursing adventures in the ranco-I1 n W 
what thro oh er escet 
the American Red Cross 
It is no Strachey portrait that nsn ( 
of this Florence Nightingale ot -\: 
contemporaneous with that of Florence Nig 
horn but a few months befor ( 
porn put a ew montils ira t t 
by about the same number of months le 
resemblances, as pointed out ) ~ 
had not made his sketch of Miss N tingale 
more marked, for Clara Bartor 
the Lamp”. Fach, says Dr. Barto t ( 
that her real work was not that « tite 1 c t 
ner yally ; terine “Or ] 
personally ministering to any cons nin ‘ ( 
soldiers, but a work of direction and organization , 
of the life of Clara Barton leaves the reader wit! 
her individual ministration, instead of a feeling t ! ! 
she was hghting against rincipalities ana ers 


Nightingale. Not that Clara [Darton did not, as het 


have to contend with red tape and inefficiency and selfishness and preju 


dice. She was a patient, diplomatic, persistent, calm person whos 
yvotce “lowered with anget and had no 

got things done. Yet they seemed for the most part to ! dual 
things. directly of her own doing or getting done S eeme 

going “on her own” \ll this makes her story all the more d 

and subjective. As late as the spring of 1864, she | ) 
those who asked her whv she worked independetr f Sanit 
and Christian commissions, that she began betore 

had an existence and that such skill as she had acquire 

(for she had no training) belonged to her “to use ut neled S 
might not be able to “ work as efficre ntly or “labor | 
the direction of those of less experience This is the 1 ‘ 

of a forceful character, whom, as Dr. Barton says Me netime 
found arbitrary, impatient and obstinate Phe her owt 
nursing experiences is of particular interest mtrast it 
presents to the highly org unized service in the care relief of the 
wounded in the World War—a service whic! t 
made possible. The first volume | es t e to t 
great achievement of the second volume—the founding of t \mne ‘ 
Red Cross But it has an added alii t t t 

a very intelligent observer on the st ne ¢ ts al 1 the great n 


| 
Barton: The Life f Ciara 141 
a 
is 
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tary and political figures of that day seen from a point of view from 
which no one else was permitted to look upon the great events and 
re second volume, the Aeneid of her travels. of her lonely strug- 
gle for the founding of the Red Cross in America, of her patient endur- 
ance of the seemingly interminable official delay. of her final triumph, 
of the perils and trials of her success, of her peace programme for the 
Red Cross, of her broken-hearted retirement, and of her death on the 
eve of the “blazing forth” of the Red Cross in every community be- 
l@ oceans—it is a heroic story told by one who has faithfully 
and brilliantly performed his duty as a literary executor and made a 


unique contribution to American history. 


Railroads and Government: their Relations in the Unsted States, 
1910-1921. By Frank Haicnu Drxon, Ph.D., Professor of 
Economics, Princeton University. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1922. Pp. xvi, 384. $2.25.) 

WuiILe Professor Dixon's book was written primarily for the use of 
teachers, and will serve well as a text-book on federal regulation of rail- 
roads from 1910 to 1921, it is intended also for the general reader. It 
should be widely read. Never before has it been so important that the 
electorate should have an intelligent conception of the fundamentals of 
the railroad problem. The author has made a real contribution to a 
subject of national interest. The book is written in lucid stvle and the 
vital points, succinctly stated. are accompanied by just enough of detail 
to make their application clear 

The volume is in three parts: (1) “Federal Regulation, 1910 to 
1916"; (2) * The War Period ": and (3) “ The Return to Private Owner 
hip”. The first part contains an excellent discussion of the 1910 amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Act and a good review of the short-lived 
Commerce Court. The second part deals mainly with the organization, 
achievements, and after-effects of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. The concluding part contains an excellent summary of the legis- 
lation under which the railroads were restored to private operation and 
anew rule of rate-making was adopted. 

The review of the 1910 amendment to the Interstate Commerce Ac? 
and the discussion of the leading cases decided by the Commission from 
1910 to 1918 are well written. For the war period, the author gives a 
good summary of the work of the Railroads’ War Board, and he effectively 
summarizes the reasons why voluntary unification under private control 
had to give way to compulsory unification under federal control. The 
account of the period of governmental operation is well balanced and the 
controversial features are handled impartially. The author concludes. 
so far as the first year of federal control (1918) was concerned, that 


while mistakes may have been made in operating policies, these are 


Dixon: Railroads and Gov 


more readily discernible now than they cou! 


and that “on the whole, the results were g 9 
be regarded as a success”. As to the year 1919, 01 t] 


the signing of the Armistice and the ret 


trol. Professor Dixon 1s more ruarded in expressit 


sults were not as satisfactory as those ot the first 
excused because the Railroad Administratior was eng 


less task of holding the properties t gether until the d 
solution ”. 
Phe chapters which deal with labor relations 

control and federal operation, are particular! 

displays an intimate knowledge of the ramifications « 
and is fearless in expressing his personal views in ct 
policies adopted during federal contro *A careful s 
year of federal operation reflects little glory upon its 


labor situation in its broad national aspects 


The concluding part of the book contains an excel 


the Transportation Act of 1920, and in the last chay 


suggests “a line of development which seems to promis 


immediately ahead the most satisfactory outcome”. TI! 


opment is based upon the acceptance of four principles 


under private operation cannot be operated successfully 
sufficient to attract new capital; the rate of return upé 


should not be less than six per cent.; (2) if six per cent 
| 


government aid must be sought, and that will mean ultimate gov 


ownership; (3) under present rates and operating con 


be no assurance that six per cent. can be earned cont 


1 


higher rates are inadvisable, the necessary earnings 


through the development, on a national scale, of a 


efficient and economical operation; and (4) the result 


tained by any of the minor economies treque ntly suggest 


—they must come through a nation-wide introdu 


co-operation. 
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Professor Dixon’s long connection with transportation, 


teacher and, for several years before the war, as chief statistic 


Bureau of Railway Economics, has enabled him to writ 


and with confidence. He has presented an admirable 


roads, from the viewpoint of gov ernmental regulation, durin 


period since 1910. 


Wirttram J. CuUNNIN« 


MINOR NOTICES 


Transactions of the Roya! Historical Society. rth 


IV. (London, the Society, 1921, pp. 255 Sir Charles ¢ 


tial address, with which this volume of the /raisaci 
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entertaining t not m« than entertaining, discourse on Some Medieval 
{ eptions of Ancient History. Of the seven other papers embraced 
in the volume, the most valuable are those of Miss Margaret L, Bazeley 
on the I:xtent of the English Forest in the Thirteenth Century, carefully 

irked t. with ma of Miss Caroline A. |. Skeel on the short-lived 


Council of the West, established in 1539, respecting seems to 


collect evidences: and of Profe Bugve of 
i\ collected a vidences; and of ( of 


Christiania on the Norse Settlements in the British | 


The society 
ed itself of Dr. Buege'’s py 


we presence in England and lectures in Al] 


College, Oxford, to secure this expert and authoritative survey 


nouncement, based on full knowledge of the Scandinavian lan 
Puaves, on ] lace “names, on inscriptions, and on the evi lence: of chronicles 
ind documents. It will J ng be valued by students. In another paper 


Rev. W. Hudson endeavors, by 


cCombDination 


of Domesday evidence with 

that of a thirteent] century survey of the manor of Martham in Nor folk, 
hich he had alrea ly treated in the first volume of this series, to illus 

te t s of nd other nts, in Danish East Anglia at 


least, in times before the Conquest. From Professor Joseph Redlich, 


of Vienna, there is a general description of the composition of the 


\ustrian Haus-, Hof-. und Staats-archiv. The 


clerk of the records 


it the London Guildhall, Mr. A. H. Thomas, gives some illustrations of 
the medieval municipal history from those records, and Mr. F. W. X 


Fincham, superintendent of the department of literary inquiry in the 


gistry, gives some notes from the ecclesiastical rec 


[he History and Nature of Internationa! Relations. Edited by Ed- 
mund A. Walsh, S.I., Ph.D., Regent. School of Foreign Service, George 
town University. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1922, pp. xi, 299. 


S22: ) Chis litd 


s little book reproduces ten lectures on international rela 
trons that were delivered in Washington, D.C., to the general public and 
students of the School 


ot Foreign Service of (reorgetown Universits 
uring the winter and spring of 1920-1921. \lthough the lectures con- 
tain nothing new or strikingly original, they form a fairly consistent 
uc whole. This fact, together with the fact that the contributors 
are all men of distinction, and authorities in their respective fields. may 
be said to constitute a sufficient justification for the publication of the 
The only contribution for which any degree of novelty or originality, 
or even of scholarship in the academic sense, might be claimed is the 
thirty-page discussion of “ International Relations in the Ancient World ”, 
by Professor M. I. Rostovtseff, formerly of the University of Petrograd 


his is not said by 


way of disparagement of the other contributors, who 
are all honorable men and whose contributions are all highly respectable, 


even if, as we may suspect, somewhat perfunctory in several instances. ) 


The main novelty of this contribution by a Russian authority consists 


ords at Somerset Hous 
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fo give an account of its evolution—is VI 
Block failure to understand th nature of the Augustan P; ncipate 
\ugust iccording to hin n magistrat reguli¢rement invest 
de s¢ oO rs en vertu de sénatus-consultes " 4 16 He was grante 
22 BY¢ in mir A) not over the sen 
rial provinces (an idea whicl most historians, though not the re Views 
share it over the t tself (pp tf )  Ceta la ne FTave 
vation ndee ~O great a one as to be incredibl \s if this were 

not enough, however, M. Bloch invests \ugustus in 18 B.C. with ¢ 

potest nsulay for life (p. 31), on the basis, doubtless, of a State 
ment of Dio’s to which no one since Mommsen has given credence 
\ugustus’s proconsular and tribunician powers together endowed him 
with criminal jurisdiction ( p 27). M. Bloch is thus « stopped from telling 
the true story of the evolution of the Principate, the story ¢ f how tl 
restored republican institutions failed to function, and the Princeps wa 
permitted, or compelled by force of circumstances, to act extra-legally 
intil the constitutional auth rities faded away and the monarchy took 
their place M. Bloch’s evident lack of training in Roman c mstitutional 
history unfits him for the task he has undertaken, 
Donatp McFaypen. 
P} Sophy and Civilization jn the Middle Ages. “By Maurice De 


Wulf. Professor of Philosophy in the University of Louvain and in 
Harvard University (Louis Clark Vanuxem Lectures for 1920.] 


(Princeton, [ niversity Press, 1922, pp. x, 313, $3.00.) “The purpose 
of the study as here presented is to approach the Middle \ges from 
new 4 t wf howing how the thought of the period m 
a ne pOomt OF view how the thoug Ot the nl, me 

pl VSIcs included 1 


l, is intimately connected with the whole round of West 


em civilization to which it belongs.” The author's intimate acquaintance 
with medieval philosophy, as shown in his Histoire de la Phil pi 
Médiévale and in his various studies on the philosophers of the Low 
Countries. enables him to present the most Satisfactory outline of 
scholasticism to be found in English. In the later chapters of the book 
the fundamental] concepts of the thirteenth century and their relation 
to each other are set forth in ¢] 


in the clearest manner. While emphasizing 


gical completeness of the scholastic svstem 
thought, the author maintains a strict historical point of view, avoiding 
exaggerated praise and finding it “ posit; ely distressing to see histor; _ 
under the spell of St 


pecial sympathies proclaim the thirteent! 


century the 
best of all centuries of human history and preter its institutions to 


our own”, 


In relating the philosophy of the Middle \ges to other aspects of 
its life, the author characterizes the t ith ee ntury as one of differen 


tiation and definition. Phi 


osophy becomes distinct from theology, and 
le various fields of knowledge are classified and lines of demarcation 


seeks to define royal preroga- 


drawn. Elsewhere, a similar movement 


artt 


) 
patti 


reco! 


nent 


‘ 
eet 17 t I I 
shment Of artist 
while the me 
} existing re 
sense Of 
sification emerge 
nivers harmon 
ntury and seen not 
wt in the org 
t riat in the t 
1] 
ehets and learning 
le Voragines G 
In idd t10n tot 
zation of tie 
f that philosoy 
the time, to its ide: 
its heories Of the 
author s knovy edge 
standing of the thoug! 
be noted. But these 
will be found 


Md 
1 thre ty nt 
eneral com et cel 
chu their relation t | 
oft the tHe 4 cert | 
not invalidat 
herve st nad 1 t e of t 
The Pub S 
(Glasgow, MacLehose d Com 02. 
6 The materia cont rie 
Rhind Lectures delivered \ ) al ) 
attention to records made re wattte 
chronicle d iries t 
In chapters Phom t 
public mamrds of Scotlat 
» 
} } l + nial 1] 
records of the Chancery, [reasury, af 
land registers, ecclesiastica t ‘ 
Clerk Register acl chapte 
nature and worth e ¢ 
+} tes t t t 
and the reterences 1 
tor historical researe 
uide to the public recorcs 
index. 
Dr. Thomson's pages abound im re 
of these activitie suggest ? ‘ 
for the present to ¢ 


: the world, each manse in Scotland m ght easily hecom: 

centre of zeal. For py! documents doubtless th present off 
y outlined the t vill den their activities which } i 

such magnificent guides for lents. but local inte: 

VAaVS e needed to cde il t t! Vast quantit less theial mate 
rial. On the other hand. every torical student knows how fre quent 
Nexpert enthusiasm makes him almoc< that material had been 
. ( lone. It is in this connect n that a central dy of scholar 

ficient small to avoi ning anot} societ nd large enoug 
organization in cal activities would he nvaluahl “4 
! Visory council researe t ma ell he is wa uggested 
t it the Thins t toric re] n Lon- 
that Scottish posse lic authorities in 
na ret ned to Scot nl nt op ortunit woul 
hus he rovided for a thor } me national organization. As it 
yy homson'’s ve 1 lraw ttention to so ung inize 
terial that he wil] re the gratitude of all students if he > able 
» trar ome of hic 3] <tr to the creation «of in 
itior yill mar rt seare] 
W. P. M. Kexnepy 
las Zeita/ter der Normannen Sizttes Von Dr. Willy Cohn. Bres 
ponn and Leipzig, Kurt Sel roeder, 1920, pp. 212, M. 10). ¢ neo 
e imteresting publishers’ enterprises in Germany since 1 War is th 
ler Geschichte of the firm of Kurt Schroeder a 
mes of small manual tor scholars, students. and ivmen’ \c 
ding to the orosnectuc are to be repared by scholar thy 
he tee + 1 4 + +1 
eXactitue vet printed in a form as not to rene he 
‘cated general public. Dr. Cohn’s Z falter der Normannen in Sizilien 
rms the sixt volume series period is that 
m the first landing of the Normans in <o ors 
Par l and the triumph of Henry VJ im 1194 
t not t! text Ss mpressed vithin si me 
low 21 closely packed ; izes of hibliography. in 
dat orks are 1 eT n together ir alpha 
cism. Sir all critical apy tus has been excluded the 
iVs the iuthor ib] is heen mad ive as 
sible Nevertheless, the volume more attractive than this sum- 
v description cates. The author does not claim t at it make 
original contribution: but he has used the works of ( aspar, Chalan 
and others to good advant ig Che historv of the southern Norman 
rdom is well placed in the broader current of Eur pean affairs: and 
outstanding characters and events of a stirring age and the salient 
ore brilliant ivilization are eized upon with 
cht and vivid! resented. The S concise and lucid 1 
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are really first-rate 


ctor ot Advanced Stud n His 
922, pp. vill, 108, 52.5 Phis 
t rout lectures, del ere t the Ly 
i] or nterwoven Cl it ms ¢ 
from the Conquest to the close of the 
tures deal with race language, literat 
gion, law, administration nent 
much other culture mater al, skillfully 
and makes progress Anvone who 1 
medieval histe will find them pleasa 
also get hint ind af of value 
Henry Il. 1S part cularly well chara 
Norman or Angevin as he was Ing] 
tion [corr.] of that cosmopol't Fre 
much at home in one part ¢ the t 
Stubbs is chided fer underestimatit 
culture (pp. 96 ft Fdward |. and 
moters of parliamentary institution 
and the theor, ota real sia 
dismissed (p. 110). The suggestion 
proletarian class-consciousness 1 We 
been due in part to the destruction 
war (p. 147) might well lead to use 
The aim of the lectures was t! 
the French and the English of t 
ships might really promote modern 
relating to the present d in the he 
is is generally sound and is graci 
the biassed history text-beoks of the 
tribute their quota to mutual suspx 
There are a veTvy tew con rad 
Burgundy with [england 
was a “national betraya (p. 13 
lauded over Pierre Dubois for den 
realm” (p. 19). Dubois in the first 
very thing. Per contra there 1s an 
English book of this type These ] 
history 
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j Critia Sou I 
iphigues ir t | es” Lettres 
puede Ecoles Frangaise \thenes ¢ de Rome, 
\ e Boecar ¥, 245,.20 fr.) Is histor 
e eht-torm =? The ruet lq estion rises, as one solid tradition 
t i ears ore 1 ntiess eriti d | turn 
saint Catl eof is iong t Lue ang 
\ ontinuing the labors of | dmundd Gardner le renovateur 
‘ niennes nd others, is making the close examination 
‘ e ce esent volume, discussing ces 
ind historical, is to be followed by one discussing the letters 
nt t mg been obvious that in the mass of her correspondence 
ich is * scuola” writing or has been edited with special intent: and 
iwtter’ crimination will be eagerly awaited \leantime, thi 
keen and careful first volume is welcome 
t al the main cle tructive There is Catherine 
older at her death than is supposed: she lived in Siena and she went to 
\vignon cut the superb figure of the great stateswoman, counsellor 
or popes and kings, vanishes. Peace between Florence and the pope 
never intrusted to her; she had nothing to do with pers iding tl 
pope to leave Ay ignon: her one political Interest was the Crusade Nor 
s her private life left intact. most moving episode in her career 


ihject of a famous and beautiful letter. is het attendance on Niccolo 


foldo, a young Perugian conspirator, on the scaffold las! Niccolo was 


probably never executed; story and letter are mere puffs of mist. 


What remains? It is too soon to say. But M. Fawtier seems to 


ave established his contention, that the legend as we have it is a deliber 


‘ndeney-record, inspired by the ambition of the Dominicans. espe- 
cially Raymund of Capua, to magnify the prestige of their saint 

We acquiesce: we are grateful for the author's acumen. We also 
remember the many cases in which the first results of scientific criticism 
tre later modified, and early records find more credence than was at one 


point deemed possible. It will be a long time before the last word 


is said about Catherine of Siena. 


Vipa D. Scupper 


Histotre de Rome de 13544 1471. L’Antagonisme entre les Romains 
By Rodocanachi. ( Paris. \uguste Picard, 1922. 


pp. vin, S520.) After his many studies during the last thirty years 


dealing with papal Rome the distinguished author was very properly 
noved to produce this ambitious volume covering the city’s last medie- 


val phase. His subtitle communicates the true purpose of the book, 


which, by its limitation to the municipal interests of the Eternal City, 


enters into rivalry less with Pastor than with Gregorovius. The abun- 
dant material, especially of an economic nature, which in recent years 


las seen the light, has made it possible to deal with facts and forces 


would have us think of as a continuation 


tains a high level. 


England under tie 
a Preface by A. F. Pollard, Litt.D., F B.A 
Intermediate Source-Books of History, 
York. Longmans, Green and Company. 1921, 
“ This, the third volume in tl 
first. Miss Hughes’ Jilustrations of Chaucer's 
Miss Thornley’s /:ngland under the Yorkists, 
a continuous series of contemporary documents 
of English history, from the 
Tudor” (Preface). The general scheme of M 
that of the preceding volumes,’ the materials 
these heads: Political (pp. 1-149). Constitutional 
astical (pp. 210-240), Economic and Social (pp 
tion is added on Ireland (pp. 282-288). 
pook with an extract from The Libel of Eengit 


1 Amer. Hist. Review, XXVI. (192 pp ) 
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necessarily concealed from write ‘ i 

interesting as inging Rome t 

\ it Rodoc nach has ove 

Rome of the fourteenth century entere t ertain undet ‘ nd 

caps, into the commercial movement of the jx 1 and attempted it 
vithout notable courage in the tace oT s a st n < ent 

the papacy, to work out a system or Ot ce 

ettort failed when the end of the Great Schism ought e pope ack 
to the Vatican in the enjovment of ste dily incre ¢ revenues and 
commanding the services ofess ne 
scholar possesses an equally solid commat 1 of the t 

lished ind np ished dealing vith the tT vole re t 
democratic movement in Rome ind certainly 1 (are hims 
maintained more consistently a tone of syn pathetic interest couple 1 
with judicial detachment Inevitably the close purs ely | 
affairs occasionally carries the rede te 1 

communal development which, in spite of the glamor cast upon It by t 
vorld institution of the papacy, essentially lacks pith and stance 
while the strictly ronological method adopted by the a ithor produce 
some humdrum pages suggestive of the caprienlls movement of 4 
medieval chronicle. Such defects are pr ly inherent in t for 
of study, the excellence of which will always be meas ed the not 
worthiness of the evidence adduced and the sincerity of the autho 
craftsmanship. In both these respects Rodocanachi’s work, which he 

of his Cola dt Rienzo, main 
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accession of Edward IIT. 
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London 


Flemming’s 


Miss Flemmin 


arranged 


no. III.] (London and New 
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i. 

FERDINAND SCHEVILI 

{ i 
Flemming, M.A. With | 
mm. 3 12s. 6d.) 

links up the 

with the secon a 

| nd the three provi ic 7 
ustrating all aspects 

to that of Henry ? 

ing uncer 
| 130-209) Eeclesi 
. 
| ) \ hort sec 
| g ends it and the a 
Policy, written about te 


Revicws oO; Bor 


$36, w closes wit these ines 
lese seyde expensis gedred in one vere, 
But in iij vere or iij gadred up here 
Mvght wynne Yrelonde to a fynalle conquest 
In one soole vere, to sett us alle in reste 
7) olume is drawn from a great Variety of printed materials and 
nono sn neasure from unedited mamuscripts. It is clear that th 
editor has designed not only to illustrate the standard themes but to 
Introduce tresh illustrations. In this way she presents much unhack 
neyed matter tor the meditations of students and also indicates the rich 
ess of the sources for the period. Professor Pollard insists on this 
point, again, in the preface to the volume. It ‘provides ample evi- 
dence”, he says, “of the hollowness of the commonplace "“—" that the 
materials for English history grow scantier as the Middle Ages draw to 
close Chis volume is assuredly a first-rate production. A Straight- 
vav reading of its varied materials gives a clear impression that. al- 
ough Lancastriay bulent, nevertheless govern- 
ment and less corrupt, and less 
icious than in the Yorkist period whicl followed. The notes on sources 
| XI-XX} are excellent and the inde s of high grade. 
The Treatis, Lorenzo Valla on the Donation of Constantine 
Fext and Translation into English. By Christopher B. Coleman, Ph.D.. 
Professor of History in \llegheny College. (New Haven, Yale Uni 
ersity Press: London, Humphrey Milford. 1922, pp. 183.) Pro 


Coleman, ; 


it volun 


t 


1 1¢ Viat 


1 
to that undert 

with an English t 


accompanre 


lragmentary one 


text S earher 
rom Henderson's 
quite capable of ce 
added confide nce 1 
wv the same hand 


The text « f Vall 


only complete text 


lere very ( 


editions, and 


1 the 

}) cing without 
Dr 


perience in 


ilready favorably known t 


1 
aking. 


there 


present edition is baser 


Coleman closes 


hrough his excellent mono 


the Great and Christianity ( 1914), offers in the pres- 


seems a natural outgrowth of his studies preparatory 


It consists of two parts, the text of the Donation 


inslation, and Valla's famous exposure of the forgery, 


a translation on op} The text is the 


posite pages. 


ven by Gratian, Dr. Coleman having printed the ful! 
ook. Why he should have borrowed the ranslation 
Se'ect Documents does not appear. Certainly he is 


his own translating, and the reader would feel at 


ver and comment could have been 


SIOMS Of text 


is treatise 18 giver 


1 from the Vatican manuscript, the 


known to the editor. Of critical apparatus we have 


nly brief reference is made to the several modern 
is no critical description even of the 
} 


i. 


manuscript 
The translation is spirited, re- 


eXag 


geration the pungent stvle of the original. 
hie 


s brief to his ex- 


introduction by a reference 


with students as an illustration of 


se 
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really adequate 


which led him to employ his caus 


papal administration—not for 


(7) and reconciliation 


et d'Archéologie de 
Edouard Champion, 1922 


valuable study 


Geneva 


(Gene 


foreword that 


might with bette: 
foot-notes and appendixes 
no compelli 


from the secondary 


ition 


an 


and a brief 


chapter. 


portant contribution to 
\ large 
of importance either in 
t plaved by 
insurrection, the accusations made 
defense of Geneva 
Calvin never actually 
his followers were 


a successful outcome 


Guisard faction 


“inst its enemies. We are still to 


support 


responsibility either for the 
of his subject that the at 
it forms by far the best portion of his work 
The documents upon which the book is based 
exclusively 
Geneva and at 
that the great French collections have been neglec 
dixes, comprising more than a third of tl 
future imvestigators 


letters and papers utilize 


its implications 


hor has attacked w 


Swiss depositories. 


Bern have been 


intende d to serve 


Vinor Notices 
sound historical criticism We welcome his contribution, trusting o1 
that he and other teachers who may make suc! se of it rive 
weight to the circumstances undet y! the treatise vas 
would greatly enhance its vaiue if, 1n a tuture edition, there were 1 
ree 
La Conjuration d’Amboise et Genew Par Henri Nae octe 
Lettres. [Extrait des Weémeoires et Documents de la te 
ve lien: Paris 
t. 
pp- 15 tr.) ( riticism of t s care iT 
of the relations between the ¢ Is a 
has been somewhat disarmed by the authors frank acmiss 
im tiie ee it is badly proport oned Many things in the text en 
\ Te tO a civ \ Wit 
Certain chapters tor whi there seems t ; 
annear hi heer compile 
‘ Cad i\¢ 
accounts; others are distended t hance accu 
muldl of interesting but not always relevant fact Phere is, how 
ever, ma admirable table of contents, statements of fact are usta 
clear,r, mit excellent summary s to be fround m e conciu 
ing In spite of obvious defects. the | Ok constitutes at nN 
al literature of the subject and period wee 
i] has not warranted new conelusio1 
the character of La Renaudie, the aq 
believe tha ‘ba 
plans of the conspirators. Some 
liscreet. he himself might have viewed 4 
P| In a more favorable light but the ava lal le evidence a 
will gg the Reformers in their assertion that they bore no rea a 
It t} « nha 
to be found almost 
that the archives at ee 
1 
2 is a 
etl [we al 
facilitate the work 
the more important i 
ously a bibhography, should prove a gure = 
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rench titles of recognized excellence are omitted; the works 
\merican scholars have been completely ignored, 
e French translation 


SipNEY R. Packarp 


ttalogue of Manuscripts [in] the National Library of Wales. Vol 
me 1. Additional Manuscripts in the Collections of Sir John Williams. 


wt, G.C.L.O. By John Humphreys Davies, M.A., Principal of the 
University College of Wales. (Aberystwyth, the Library, 1921, pp. 
Xi, 381, 15s.) The National Library of Wales is one of the younges* 


, 


nstitutions of the sort in the British Isles. But it is already a great 


rary, so administered as to render notable service to literary and his- 

| holarship. Since it opened its doors in temporary quarters in 
gog, it has been established in a suitable building and has acquired very 
mportant collections of books and manuscripts relating to the Princi- 
I ility Mr Ballinger, the librarian. and associated scholars, by a suc 


+7 


cession of excellent bibliographical publications, are making information 


concerning its treasures generally accessible to Celticists and other in 
t ted spec il sts 


The volume now under review is the first part of a Catalogue of 


Vanuscripts. It comprises “ additional manuscripts” in the collections 


not included in the Plas L] 


presented to the library by Sir John Williams, that is to say. manuscripts 
Llanstephan catalogue i 


blished by the Histori 


cal Manuscripts Commission in 1903. A second volume is promised 
9 cover the Peniarth Manuscripts not in Welsh, and therefore not in- 
cluded in the Catalogue of Peniarth Manuscripts issued by the Commis- 
litional manuscripts now described are for the most part 
id less important than those prev iously catalogued, but they are ney 
ertheless of much value for the modern literature and history of Wales 
particularly in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They include 
le greatest variety of matter—history, genealogy, grammatical treatises, 
sermons, and miscellaneous literature in prose and verse. There are 
copies of the works of the older poets, though the texts are in general 
of inferior value. But on the modern poets and antiquaries—on Edward 
Jones (*] dy Brenin”), Theophilus Jones, the historian of Breck- 
nock, Dr. Thomas Rees, the historian of Welsh Nonconformity, or 
Thomas Edwards (*Twm o'r Nant”), to name a few examples—there 
is abundant material of interest. 

"he catalogue has been compiled by Principal Davies of the Univer- 
sity of Wales, with the assistance of Mr. A. J. Herbert, the late Dr. 
I. H. Quiggin, and Professor Bensly, who dealt respectively with Arthur- 
ian, Gaelic, and Latin items. Their work, as would be expected, 
measures up to the best bibliographical standards. The descriptions 
and analyses of manuscripts are minute and thorough. the excerpts in 


} 


some cases being so numerous that the catalogue reads like a chrestom 


athy of verse. ae 
F. N. Roprnson. 


( 


Vanon Phlipon R md: t:a 


Blashfield (New York. Charles Seribnet Sons y22 


dle-aged husband called for self-sacrifice, for when they were married 


being already far on in his career as inspector of manufactures, mem 


British Diplomacy, 18132-1815 Select Doew stl 
urope. Edited by C. K. Webster, M.A., Protes 


Reconstruction of 


$3.50.) This volume ts the tirst half of a 

tuthor planned to embody the results of a long 

‘tory of Madame Roland. Of the second part there remain only note 
everal of which her husband, the distinguished nter la 
appendixes One is a discriminating or t or t 
\ime. Roland In ] s inti ch ctuiol Mr. slashtie 

information on the same topic \mong e dozen p i ‘ ¢ 
in the volume the most curious 1s 1 Hvsionotra t 

bv a process popular in tir ter vears of eig h 
Blashfield savs that the result, as in the case ot the lhouette | 
nominally correct and would depend in pat e sk edne 
and art-knowledge of the executant’ This example makes Madame 
Roland’s countenance appear heavy, although the e fe iv be d 

he fact that the orig nal at the | ti \l t 

which. Mr. Blashfield explains, “tends to m ike the 7 tog 

and coarser ” Mrs. Blashfield’s work is based upon taki1 t 

of all the material left by Madame R 1 1 he ( 

amount is enormous, for Madame Roland trom girthoo n itt 
sistible impulse to record her impressions The itho } nat 
urally been facilitated by the labors of het predecessol t | 
Perroud, editor of the Roland letters and memorrs She ha ought 
other sources of information at the residences 01 Ro 
Amiens. Le Clos de la Plati¢re, Villefranche and Lyon 
know Madame Roland cnie is | i t the (sit arty 
delightfully surprised |] storv of her earlier life. She evident 
possessed not only a venius for leadership in times of revolution, but 
also the traditional virtues of the French wife and m¢ ther, readiness f 
self-sacrifice, dependableness, and skill in management. And her n 


ber of sundry academies, writer of endless reports, soon to become 
editor of a great Dictionnaire des Manufacture Arts et Meétiers t 
promptly turned her into an industrious amanuensis and secreta N 
the least surprising incident in the pre-Revolutionary career of thie 
Rolands was the effort in 1784 to obtain letters of nobility It seen 
that the family had once held that rank and through reverse 
had lost it. The attempt failed and Madame Roland's discovery 01 
character of the influences requisite for success did not add to her respe 
for the court and the bureaucracy. It is untortunate that we are cle 
the sequel to this valuable study 

H. | 


; 
Minor Not Cs 
Vanco Years. By Evangeline W 

kes, 

é 
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Mode Hist n the University of Liverpool. (London. G. Bell 
G2 mm. xi 409, 12s. Od.) Under this title Professor 
\\ t ects 230 despatel taken from a possble sixty thousand. 
e hosen to exhibit the views and the negotiations of the 
oreign Othee, and its agents on the Continent, during the wind 
ing-up of the Napoleonic era. Of the documents. five are reproduced 
from miscellaneous sources. 43 from the Castlereagh Correspondence 
d 49 from the Wellington Supplementary Despatches: the remaining 
133. from the Foreign Office Records, are here printed for the first time 
lhe labor of selection and transcription has been heavy: it will be repaid 
y the use which students of the period will make of a published din- 
matic correspondence hitherto accessible only to those who could 

onsult the manuscripts in the Record Office. 

It is to be regretted that the printing of so valuable a set of letters 


uld have been 


name of “ Jackson”, 


fication. 
leading. 
been provided. 
tind 


of Prussia to 


Reading the despatch itself we discover that it concerns a representation 


recites 


Berlin. In many other cases the wording of the précis is too vague and 
ose to serve asa correct guide. Professor Webster obviously had in 
nind only the few who mav read his book through from cover to cover 
Should a second edition appear, it might be well to alter the system 
of editing, so as to render the book usable by students interested in 
racing particul 


general 


; end an index also would be desirable. 
C. E. Fryer. 
fi Generale Raffacle Cadorna nel Risorgimento Italiano. Per Luigi 
Cadorna. (Milan, Frate’li Treves. 1922, pp. 401, 30 lire.) This is the 
most important volume upon Risorgimento history which has appeared 
: in Italy in a twelvemonth. Raffaele Cadorna was not one of the first 


from 1848 to 1870, 


dorna is based largely upon his unpublished papers 


s likely to refer to 


espatches 


no statement of official 
In places 
Thus, in 
guide furnished to the contents of 
Turning, for example, to the precis for Letter II., 
‘Castlereagh to Catheart. Instructs him to press for the consent 


the incorporation of various territories in 


o be made to the Tsar, and not to the King of Prussia: 


that a second despatch of similar tenor is being 


ar despatches, or in pursuing particular questions 


negotiations of the settlement at Vienna. 


group of the makers of modern Italy, but he bore an active 


in which latter year he commanded the Italian armies 
which occupied Rome. 


undertaken without sufficient regard to the needs of 


them. To take an instance in point: a 


certain 
from 


He 


Rerlin appears in the text under the singular 
remains there simply as Jackson, with no 
position, and no further means of ident: 
the editing lacks precision to the point of being mis- 
calendaring the letters a précis of 


each is given the 


the volume: for no index has 


we 
Hanover.” 


in fact the letter 


forwarded to 


arising 
And to this 


part in events 


The present volume by his son General Luigi Ca- 


. and contains a great 


<tudent 


1 
number ot new iments n ring 
narticipation in the campaign ¢ the ( t 
took part as major of intantry ind ofr the in ug ) 
as lreutenani-colonel chiel Ot-stam ¢ t ( i 
e distinguished himself at the > 
teenth Division he participate il 
mander of the torces ¢ ‘ t ‘ 
brivcands of outhert Ital ron R64 1 
command of the division of ence, a com! ere 
ever, four important interrupt n the ¢ { 
the campaign of 1866, in which orna n 
ind. thet in arm corps 1 tro t 
} ] ial ] mt net third 
forces of the specia Ova ( Sif 
disorders im the lem rou n e | ‘ 
€ Loman on is Tit? 
t r i eady eel ex 1stive treated t 


na’s other nportant new document rivet 
Revelation the character ot 

| with Cadorna 1n 1866 (pp. 223-224) ate Oo nques ible inter 

P 


} +1 
amcomoron 
t 
\ 
wt trie tia 
"1 
on (senera ella Rocca 


ons al ! ne of the 
regu army, ult tor them to do tu : t ) 
teer troops of mal of their criticisn it nteet 
I rces its t = 
H. Nenson Gay 
St ligt i fac er "Amn te 4 
1 22. ) This di nat ove ‘ 
volunteer corps which were organizes \ ‘ 
the last twenty-three vears © ita : rit 
} 1 ] ( ~ 
nnitv has been is ‘ tire i ‘ 
of the Italian arm 1s a co 1 ot 


— 


= 
NO cs 157 
“4 
was Italian chiet-ot-staff dut gy the nh 
1 recoenized authorit 
and 18 a muitary critic ¢ aul 
} which ic throuehount 
polemical in the volume, whi g 
fense of the career of the father by the sol 
must admit the success of the w ersa cKs u 


] lished in the valuable series of VWemorte Sto 
M ed by this Historical Bureau between the Cars 1999 
ind 1914 t no svnthetie work uw m the subject has been p nt 
now, and it has been hitherto impossible for the historian to deal ade 
quately with this phase of military history 
Che dictionary gives a brief description of each corps, with many 
references to the various archives scatters 1 throughout Italy. in whicl 
the unpublished records of the corps may be found. Colonel Cesari was 
one of the principal contributors to the Vemorie, and as head of the 
Historical Bureau he has bec me one of the leading authorities on th: 
modern military history of Italy. The dictionary has been ec mpiled 
ult t entirely from published documents d is ( istrated 
with plate giving portraits of leadir g volunteer officers ind the char 
acteristic uniforms of many of the corns 
H. Netson Gay 
Le Travail dans I’} urope Mo Par G. Renard, Professeur au 
College de France, et G. Weulersse Professeur au Lycée Carnot. ( Paris. 


Felix Alcan, 1920, pp. 524, 16.80 fr.) This volume is the sixth in the 


Series entitled Histoire Universelle du Travail, edited by Georges Renard. 


and the second of which the editor of the series is joint author. The 
course of foreign and domestic commerce and the industrial and agri 
cultural development of Europe during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 


eighteenth centuries are abl outlined and the generalizations are those 
of trained historians 


summarizine 


zing captions, and the excellent illustrations make it a valuable 


compilation for the general student of industrial history, It is probable 
that the student who turns to it in quest of fresh 


information and analvsis 


of industrial and agricultural labor and the effect of the stupendous 
c} nees described on the lives of the workers will find the tacts meagre 
and the attention of the authors rarely tocused upon these problems 
They are dismissed in the old style with a few generalizations which do 
not illuminate This i rue in the case of France, where the ad 

count r most and colorful. Indeed the emphasis put 
by the Fret authors on this country ts misleading, for while we are 
wit mut doubt In need of more and better histories of economic conditions 
in France from 1500 to 1800, the amount of space devoted to the countr; 


he rest of the volume. In cx mparison, 


o have minor or less Important roles 
revity, the manual does afford opportu 


industrial conditions in Europe during 


ich the authors trace t 


e development 


Of capitalist economy. The character- 
istics of the development emphasized are the subordination of industry 


15 Oo; Books 
Eneglar ind Holland appear ¢ 
In of disproportionate 
; the three centuries through 


Von Baron J. von Szilassy, ehet 


Gesandten in Griechenla 


Republik in Bern, (Berlin 
Baron Szilassy 1s a Magvar n 
French Switzerland and England 
counsellor and chargé at 


and elsewhere, becoming finally n 


in 1914 and munister t 
various crises he was a confident 
Berchtold On two occasions he 
of Foreign Affairs 

Baron Szilassv’s contribution 1 
hardly a subject discussed 1 


the break-up 
new light. Most important, howe 


ment of Count Berchtold was a c 


Is in the Foreign Office and t 


4 


with Serbia He ilso points out 
pression against the non-Magvars 


) 


about the 1 
an entente with 
archv. 


The volume should be read by 


confidential adviser. shows him 
‘with the judgment of a child 
224). ‘ haos reigned in the lore 

uncertain that it was common to 
made the decision, or perhaps eve 

Further information 
ize” Austria-Hungary is given 
reluctant to give u 
the period since 1918 believes 


scapegoat of the World Wat 


Oo Switzer 


Magvar oligarchy to the federalization 


told was a sort of Austrian Pism 
on the vital documents. Szilassy. 
4 


“ Everybody ” gave advice, and the 


\f 

ere 1s 
not 
appoint 

rad wer 
n of the 

1 
1, 

sroned 

re) 


le the 


| 
t ommerce, the priority of the text my i 
mA 
nroeress of agriculture, an e increa 
ch iracter of contro the hand 
1 +) nrer ver? ort 
emerged proletartate and thie nseque 
1] 
1 le log 1) 
emaligem Gesandten de va 
ac 
reer ui $23 
| ind who served Austria-Hungary a ae 
ind ror 14 T 1 
if 
vas slated for the office of a 
a very important one ne 
from the annexatiot 
! 4 
ia 
ver, is his testimony that the 
war-party led by Baron 
ria wa 
‘ 
that it was the Magyar po be 
and the unbending opposit me 
of Austria-Hungar 
h it state ~ 
rck because his name is he 
have been veak of al 
‘vacillating ” and ncons 4 
rn OMe. n { nint Rey ‘ 
origins of vital de n> 
‘ » w 
or atic 
ear that or N 
the porter 22 
nd the emperor is own to have 
that Hungary was unjustly madi 
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~zilassy’s book is worth translating into Ene its contributions 

re vital to the history of the period. and its point of view (with few 

er ons) 1s that of a very liberal, broad-minded, intelligent. and svm- 
Rorert J. KERNER 

ng Hollands m Weltkris 1, Politise h und W rtschaf tlic h. 


Von Dr. N. Japikse. Nach der H indschrift tibersetzt von Dr. K. Schwen 


(; i. Friedric eas Perthes A.-G.. 1921, pp. vii, Rint 
My he to whiel his volume has to tell bears an aspect of 


\s the author indicates, by her position as a minor power en- 


her exposed boundaries and 


circled reat and warlike neighbors, by 

liye le colonies, by her tradition of independence and non-interven- 
not least, by the widespread feeling of her citizens that the War 
Of I1Q14 was primarily another episode in the secular struggle for the 


egemony of [urope, the réle indicated for Holland d iring the war was 
hat of neutrality, most difficult and thankless of roles. It could scarcely 
great and self-contained nation, such as America 
ford the grand gesture and vindicate the rights of humanity 
id the author’s detailed and sober account of the reaction of Dutch 
opinion to the issues of the war and of the measures adopted by the 
extra-parliamentary government of Cort van der Linden in attempting 
norably to maintain the impartial policy adhered to by common consent. 
ve read ot poignant difficulties. Most serious were the crises engendered 
rerman submarit campaign and by the so called blockade ” of 
Germany by the Allies. It were impossible here even to summarize these 
0 say that they are the episodes of a story which 
cat be quite satisfving to citizens of the countries which were 


ed against Germany; for the truth is that Holland, largely by 


sition as a commercial, colonial, and seafaring power, 

en more to sutter from the Allies than from Germany. Some 
satistaction may, however, be extracted from the fact that the Dutch 
| initely anti-German, though not inferentially pro 
\ IIs s the author illustrates, none were more outspoken in condem- 


| German imperialism, of the invasion of Belgium and the Lus 


er portion of the book, the author describes the economic, 


ind military measures undertaken by the government during the 


» concluding sections discuss the problems which arose after 

e Armistice—the dispute between Holland and the Entente as to the 
issage of German troops through Limburg, the territorial controversy 
th Belgium, the Kaiser episode, and the effect upon Holland of the 


wwsade de Washington, Octobre 1017—Avril roro les Heures 


tervention Américaine. Par R. de Villeneuy e-Trans, 


> 
| 
{ 
the latt 
mnancial 
negotiations at Paris 


Minor Vor 


(Paris. Editions Bossard, 1921, pp. 287. 9 fr.) This book is n 

a study of American public opinion concerning tour qui xt 

to which the United States would aid the allied the ‘ 
of the victory at which it aimed, the kind of a peace | 
attitude toward the League of Nation esel n 

is based on statements in leading American newspapers, in the utterances 
of prominent and official persons, including | renchmen resid n the 


United States, and in the debates ot Congress 

President Wilson's purposes and personality are subject ! 
ing scrutiny, the essence ind substance of ‘ t 
ized: He was a man and a philos t in Ame 


the head of a government " (p. 2 


ences in Europe, of the negotiations conc 


and of the opposition to it in the have s wit 
following words perhaps contaming t menta on for the 
President's failure: “ It seemed as if a veil prevente 1 the President from 
seeing clearly the realities which surrounded him . p. 202) 


In addition to his main theme of America’s part in tl 1 the 
Treaty of Versailles, the author tells much in a livel nd dis s 
manner about party strife in the United States. « nflicts Congress . 
life in Washington: gives much space to Roo evelt’s opinions out th a 
war and to his foreign policies while Pre el ar es t t rw 
chapters to Franco-American relations ae 
The book is, of course, designed Fren eaders evond 
question will find it instructive and entertaining © set 
American student of the war it contains little wl ich is ne save additions 
to the story of how France tried to win American a 1 nte c 
vention in Russia after the Bolshevist Revolution It does not give us 
that new knowledge concerning French diplomatic activity im the United : 


States which a reader would naturally hope to fit ] 
E. Sperry 

Arabia. By D. G. Hogarth. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1922, pp 
vi, 139, 7s. 6d.) In this little book the interest and value rise steadily 
from the beginning to the end. A history of bia, however short 
must take account of the pre-Muslim times, of the rise of Islan 
the personality and life of Muhammae and the fates of his immediate 
successors. But all that is in the main stream of the to the 
world and has been dealt with a hundred times, and orians indefi 
nitely better equipped than Mr. Hogarth. So &1 out of Mr. Hogarth’s 
scant 131 pages must go before we reach the justification of his hook 
the history of Arabia after it—and the Arabs—ceased to hold the midd pa 
of the Muslim stage, when the Desert and its people had become as : 
strange and terrible to Muslim travellers as to any stray Christian 
These 81 pages are good and the often-told tale is freshly put; that 1 
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the one great advantage of a historian who is not a specialist. Of course, 


there are many slight inaccuracies and no one should quote details from 


this book as of authority; there is not a single probative reference in it. 
But these pages do not take us far toward the Arabia of the War or into 
those dark centuries between of which we still await the full historian. 
So seventeen pages must cover from the middle of the tenth to the 
last quarter of the eighteenth centuries, when modern Arabia began with 
the rise of Wahhabism. These sketch very lightly the origins of the 
<reat Sherifate houses and especially of that of Qatada about 1200 
\.D., still regnant at Mecca: the coming of Europe by sea and the broken 
persistent Turkish domination. Zaidism. perhaps for the first time 
in a popular book, is given its due place. The last 31 pages are prac- 
ily of our own time and tell of the Wahhabite rising, the intervention 
of Egypt, the Turkish restoration under the policy of Abd al-Hamid, 
g of Arabia against the Turks in the recent war. and the 


breaking up again, which followed, into the old, essential elements. This 


is the nub of the book, although it would be unintelligible without the 
hundred pages which precede, and is well and clearly done. The only 


considerable addition necessary since Mr. Hogarth wrote is that Ibn 
Saud from Riyad has now captured Hail and has united for the time 
all inner Arabia. Thirty years ago Hail ruled Riyad. 

There is an index and a good map. 


D. B. Macpona.p, 


History of American Literature, based upon the Cambridge 
<Imerican Literature. Edited by William Peterfield Trent, 
John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman, and Carl Van Doren. (New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1922, pp. vy, 497, $3.50.) This title is likely to mis- 


iCa 


l, for the book is not a complete history of American literature. con- 
densed to scale from the larger work, but. except for a few unimportant 
changes, is merely a reprint of certain chapters, chiefly those on the 
greater authors. The colonial and revolutionary periods are represented 
only by chapters on Edwards and. Franklin: minor writers of the nine- 


1- 


1 century are largely ignored. although some space is given to lesser 


novelists and to historians, scholars. and philosophers: and the chapters 
on newspapers and magazines. 


omitted 


explorers, transcendentalism, etc.. are 
The Short History therefore lacks the perspective and the 
lights and shadows which a real history of literature, even on a small 
scale, may and should have. The volume is, in brief, a collection of 
essays, most of them excellent, upon individual authors, and will doubt- 
less be welcomed by the general reader who does not care to read the 
larger work or to make his own selections from it. 


W. C. Bronson. 


Etat de l’Eglise Catholique ou Diocese des Etats-Unis de Amérique 


fi ionale. Par Jean Dilhet. Translated and annotated by Rey. 


| 


Patrick William Browne, S. T. D Catholic University of Amet 
Studies in Church History, volume I.] ( Washington D.C., Salze F na 


Press, pp. XXv, 263, 140.) 


Thomas Cornwaleys, Commisstoner ai ” 
George Boniface Stratemeier, O.P [] me IT.] 1Q22 
x, 140.) 

The fv for the P) ipagat f thr, [S22 ? | | dw 1 
John Hickey, Ph.D. [/d., volume III.] (/bid., 1922, pp. x, 196 

The Catholic Hierarchy of the United States, 17 , By Rev 
John Hugh O'Donnell. C.S.C. [/d., volume IV.] (/bid 22 
223.) 

A cordial welcome is to be extended to the new series oT o } 
American Church History which has been founded } Professor Pet 
Guilday, in charge of that department im the Cat Uns 
America. and of which the first ssiles e here 
nature is varied—documentary text, narrative monogt ind cot 
manual. The first and largest is an edition of a genet ‘ount of 
Catholicism in the United States prepared in the « l . 
teenth century by Father Jean Dilhet. who was in tl country fron 
1798 to 1807. serving at Detroit from 1798 to 1805, and then at ! no 
and in Pennsylvania. His manuscript, pres rved in the es thre 
Sulpician seminary in Baltimore, extends to 140 printed of Frenel 

\ translation, not wholly accurate, is printed on osite es, and the 

are some &3 pages of notes, learned and use ful, though at times redundant 
Father Dilhet. after some general remarks, goes over the ole ea ¢ 
the United States, state bv state, ount | count in some t 

and mission by mission. The error \ f the earlier copvist whereby t 

valuable list of Catholic priests in the United States ar 1 the account « 
the mission at Newcastle. Maine, are interjected amid the countie 


Maryland should have been rectified. Father Dilhet had of course not 


seen all the places of which he vrites, and his observations are 1 
always accurate, but, taken all together, they cast a fl ght on t 
situation of his church in 1807 which is to be obtained from no other 
one source. and which makes a most valuable addition to ou k ] 
Manv if not most of the page-numbers 1 the index are incorre 

one number. Father Stratemeier’s monograph o1 Thomas ¢ 

may be questioned as belonging only in a sense to the field « ] 
history, but is industrious and thorough. Father Hickev's |} 

Society for the Propagation of the | uith (missionary socr 1 
Lyons in 1822) is an admirable piece of work, based on t t 

in European archives and at home, and written vith an ; 
apprehension of the society's relation t the church and to the w f 
which it formed a part. The fourth study is a very uset 1 hook of 


h the student will find h 


reference, in whi 
hishops consecrated for provinces and sees in the U 
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brie ogra or each and a body of references for the further studs 
ot h 

I] ‘as] and hits mradecs Arms: a Chronic le OT the War 
Independence. By George M. Wrong. [Chronicles of America series. 


vol. XII.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1921, pp. xii, 293.) We 
under deep obligations to Professor Wrong for giving us in brief com 


1 


lassed but sympathetic account of the American Revolution 


We have had Belcher’s acrimonious Tory view, and Trevelyan’s admiring 
Whig view of the Revolution, and we have had the labored detachment 
of Lecky and Mahon. Bancroft has deified the Revolutionary ‘fathers, 
Fiske has glorified them, and we have had them eyvnically presented bs 
Sydney George Fisher. It is a great boon to have them soberly, judi 
ciously, capably handled by a distinguished scholar who has given, per 


he is not a specialist in the field 


aps, 4 more balanced account 
us that the author feels as an American feels upon 


a matter where there is room for controversy, and yet he keeps the balance 


on the cool side of sentiment in all the problems that he weighs. Per- 
haps none but a Canadian could have done it so well 


The main criticism one would make is of the neglect of certain funda- 


mental subjects like the powers and business methods of Congress. the 
making of the state constitutions, the evolution of political forms and 
institutions, and the development of political ideals. Since the whole 
outcome of the war depended upon the diplomatic activities in the uro- 
pean courts it would seem that much more space might have been given 


to an account of them. Unless there is another volume in the series 


which has not appeared, and which deals with those questions, it would 


seem a serious fault of the editor or of the author that these subjects 


are either omitted or lightly touched upon. All of these omitted subjects 


had vastly more influence upon all the American future than most of the 


problems actually dealt with. No one who knows the author can have 
the slighte st doubt of his ability to deal with these problems in the ables: 
manner if it were his intention to do so, and the reflection therefore 
would seem to lie upon the plan of the series. Such an omission cou'd 


hardly have been due to the need that the treatment be popular, for the 
subjects are full of human interest if handled with imagination. a faculty 
I+ 


which in its best sense Professor Wrong displays in a high degree. 
is unfortunate that so satisfving a treatment of a vital period of Ameri- 
can history should have been marred by this fault. 
C. H. Van Tyne. 

La Politica de los Estados Unidos en el Continente Americano. [Bib- 
lioteca “La Cultura Cubana”, volume IIl.] By Raul de Cardenas. 
( Havana, Sociedad Editorial Cuba Contempordnea, 1921, pp. vill, 284.% 
Senior Cardenas’s evident aim is to give his Spanish-American reader 


an accurate conception of the manner in which the United States has 


reached its present position of power and influence in the American 


ontinent he first section ; 
successive addition t eT 
lescribes the origin and history « 
rd discusses the more recent relator 
countries bordering on the | 
iuotations from North .\mericat 
wuthor seeks to give an unprejudiced 
guided the policy of the American ¢ 


expansion of American imiiuence 


e geographical situation and 0 es 
states Phe book 1s notably tree Tron 
1 
opaganda which have too often ¢ 
subjects both by Latin-America vd 
the advantages wh ir nearer neg 
lations with the United States 
olic hich the it elieves ope 
spirit Of tairness W re t aA sped 
Based as is mai 
1 l-.¢ ] +) +) t 
tiie ook contains Te 1V¢ 
this countr Che reader nt 
s historical material largely tron 
he book 1s nevertheless an in ta 
Spanish upon the relations between t 
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puns and prejudices 
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Girard and the Morse letters, also vital scholarly stud es of Mahan, l 
avrKe and ¢ ers, a g t ses SOMme new items Of merit with others 
more d ous and mere text-books Nor is the listing always le 
n classifications and exact in citations. Moreover, miscitation and 
sistent misspelling, in William Pinkney’'s case, is aggravated by Implving 
the misspe yt that diplomat’s signature in American State Papers 
(p. 31.n more to be deprecated than such lapses are deficiencies o{ 
grasp, perspective, and critical acumen. Evidences of such deficiencies 
- ++ + ane =} ae grils ete 1; sninwnts 
are the effort tor an unreal, mechanical sim; tv in handling diplomat: 
nd political background, the use of inadequately controlled statistics, and 
a pervading penchant for mere contemporary opinion, such as citing 
\merican say editorials and Cr ngressional 
effects a id, despite contrary evidence 
irchives, Such tundamental faults give the st 
which is not remedied by another m irked tenden 
i Cul evidence at e expense O9ICal unitV an 
clarity Nevertheless, thanks to its dk minantly traditional conception 
fargely, the deductions from this research are essentially those of the 
standard ithorities and text-books ree rding the 
t ind k garding th 
quent! alt ougn t Ss rea wie mone orap seems to ! 
ss scarcely can he praised a1 
t tive contribution to historical scholars] 
F. E. M 
ae 
E. H. Harriman: a Biography. Py George Kenn In two vol- 
umes. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin ( omp 
XVI, 421; 1X, 421, $7.50.) Theodore Roosevelt and Edv 
riman were the great protagonists of the two principles 
sives the meaning to the first decade of the present centt 
torian has thus far been forced to seek a judgment upon 
eir struggle nm t 1 ated in the course of public 
Dusiness, and the partizan details that have from vear 
to vear leaked into the hands of tors rhe time is now approaching 
when the b MerTapnical data conce ng the leaders n ne contes A 
make it possible to 1 1 conclusions Of permanent. utiliti And this 
} mad + rreativ ¢ the mater whic 
YOON DY a&a seasoned journalist adds greatly to tne mate iS upon whic 
such a conclusion may be hased 
Ke many Personages Of Our dav, arriman did not leave 
. an important ve of or at least his biographer 
par f one jJustifcatory, and memoranda 
‘ farriman to preserve special Gata, as well aS m inv Memoirs 
for Mr. Kennan’s use by the men who worked with Harriman 
: much analysis of financial reports, and of details concerning 
the railre 1 mercer Thronchons tha 2 there 1, 
Tairoad mergers. I uugnout the volumes there is a spirited de- 
: tense of Harriman’s view and acts. The altruistic side of his life is 
he > + 1 } s+) r ~ 
ought torward to give testimony to character, though with less ¢ ace 
4 
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and carrying less conviction than John Muir's sketcl 
written in the full assumption that the beneficial and use! ; the 
leaders of our industri ‘lage has been hampered at every turn 
gogues and ambitious adventurers. 

Unquestionably there is a case to be n ide for the coms tors 
though it cannot be made complete by one who like Mr. Ke n st 
no virtue in the attempt of government to establish ac ve 
try and traffic. Harriman 1s brought out as a | tilder rather than a 
speculator. By chapter and verse it 1s oved that . erties were 
made more productive because of his management ¢ ft His great 
adventure in Union Pacific, and the southwest merger, 1s ‘ t 
much useful detail. And the literature 01 railroad const tien 
been combed for expressions of opinion ' t the Ni hern Secu es 
decision, if good law, was at least bad policy 

Che Harriman-Roosevelt controversy receives attent t will in 


terest any student attracted by the merits 


the Ananias Club. The letters that are pr ‘nd to strengther 
conviction that the facts immediately involved did not nt thie t- 
burst. and that the explosion was more directly due to accumulated 
tation and congested emotions. After all, when Harriman and Rooseve: 
or Harriman and Sherman engaged in private converse and subsequent! 
disagreed, neither was good authority for the motives of the othe 

If Mr. Kennan had been less of a partizan, he would possibly have 
been less effective as a biographer. ? 

Frepertc L, Paxson 

American Portraits, 1875-1900 By Gamaliel Bradford. (Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922, pp. XV1, 249 $3.5 
The author says in his preface that this group of portraits is the first o1 
series of seven volumes, in which he hopes ~ to cover \merican history 
including ‘“ representative figures in all the varied lines of life, statesmen 
and men of action, writers, artists, preachers, scholars, protessi i! 
men, and men prominent in the business world "—a sufficiently ambitious 
project, the difficulty of which is recognized by the author, who sa 
however, “I am concerned with their souls and deal with their wort 
only as their souls are illustrated in it.” 

In the present volume the difficulty has been lessened by choosing 


figures—writers, artists, politicians ( Mark Twain, Henry Adams, Lanier 


Henry James, Whistler, Joseph Jefferson, Blaine, Cleve land ho afford : 
a biographer plenty of material for the understanding of the i 
The sketches first appeared in magazines, and are short, less than thirty 
pages each. They are based upon study of the subjects’ letters and othe 
writings and upon the standard lives of them, reminiscences and estimates 
by their friends, etc.; there is no evidence of personal knowledge or « 
original research by the author. 
1 therefore. upon the 


The value of American Portraits must depend 


yher in study! 


insight and judgment of the biograt 
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and upon his skill in precipitating the results of his study into a 


irief sketch. In general the value is considerable. Mr. Bradford has 


the gift of penetrating to the centre of the nature he is analyzing; he 
Is both sympathetic and critical: and his style, although marred by some 
“modern” carelessness and smartness, is vigorous and vivid and always 
readable. Each sketch leaves with the reader a distinct picture of a 


real and interesting personality. The narrow limits forbid full portrait- 


ure, and in focusing for unity and sharpness of outline, the biographer 


necessarily sacrifices something of the modifying effect of minor details: 
but. on the whole, breadth of view and truth of perspective are fairly 
well preserved. 


The sketch of Jefferson is the slightest and the least worthy of a place 
that of James is the feeblest. Mark Twain is painted 
con amore, with great verve, vet the painter sees clearly the limitations 
and faults of his subject and is perhaps too severe on the whole. The 
contrasts between the slippery brilliancy of Blaine and the stolid, blunt 
Cleveland are brought out with a delicate yet sure hand 
\Ithough these two are the only members of the group who were promi- 


merican political history, the relations of Mark Twain, 
\dams, and Lanier t 


American life in general receive due emphasis. 


W. C. Bronson 


Vaking Woodrow Wi's n President. By William F. McCombs, 
Chairman, Demoeratie Nati nal Convention. Edited by Lor 


n. us Jay Lang. 
(New York, Fairview Publishing Company, 1921, pp. 309, § 


2 2.50.) 
lve avenue ind Oule 1 of ipproachn to this book s} ould € ) 
‘ ed * Detour ", so as to warn of students and others seeking to a quire 
Presicte ere are Or W ne il ivs mut not eve 
sing]. e o1 em is right rhe making of.a President sacu 1s 
nplicates in nteresting siness. A true and c ehensive ac- 
oun V an act {reicipant is not vet available Certain this book 
es Not nearly live up to its title. It was a irently written to ease a 
grudge against Mr. Wilson. Mr. Met ombs did not write all of it. He 
Hed betore the book was published. His assi 
iv Lang, is a veteran worker in the Hearst 
tha en V arranged, tull of 
spire confidence It ove particularly 
+ ] ] ] le 
) se ers ) i an KnOWledge ofr 
neg o M Wilson's nomination at PB 
irrative S anv value at t is in its 
ms who seems O Nave Kept 
\ 
Vances nist sO! oO O 
ihis is the sort of book that is best left in « scurity. 


y at Jar. sep 
(New York, Georg 
Vi, 390, $3.00.) \ volume of near] 


activities of the | nited States N 


must, from that very 
mav be. Mr. Daniels’s 
from a journalist; gri 
anecdote, and copiously 
he found accounts of activities 
chapter NNIIT.. 
Nav: 


it has evidently 


to he accepted in y manne 


ander Bruce, 
pany, 1922, 
this closing 
narrative 
nine into 
of manner 


in his preceding 


institut 


the Harts ehatrman 
ve chairman 
and his account the expa 


of government established in res} 


South is comprehensive and of 


toward the vexed question of 
is discussed without parti 

the achievements of students 
emotion displaved sugg 

of a historian. 

university during the 

its predecessors, and to the 
ested in the South of to-d iv, 
of the narrative. An index ¢ 
notable work, which 

portant university, 
to the culture of the 


\/ Mol | ) 
1 Want secretary Nai 
e H. Doran Company 22 Madi 
tour hundred pages 
hief of that 1 luring the whole period ot e W 1 War poi 
trative luring 
n ind attention, whatevet ws cCharacie 
ist the kind of a work ¢ vould expr ( 
-} writtet } We 7 
ind chat y written, 
estingly illustrated. Here and there ma 5 
; 
ontained in no other pu ed 
il Intelligence. The ok possesses many . 
1 
of the merits and most of the weaknesses Of an ml lly . 
work: but been too quickly thrown toy 
ac history 
orn? Philin Alex- 
History of the University of wginia 
] B ] | Volume V. (New York \ en 
vii, 477. $4.50.) Dr. Bruce has succes avoided 
volume his extensive work ali tem a n 
t its close He covers the period 1Qo4 tire i> 
vhich the five volumes are divided ’ e dis = 
1 the authoritative copiousness of mate! to be 
liminished, if the phrase be admissible, the umique F 
which appear to have dimimshed, 11 the a admi | al 
ness of the Mon ot w! he is the h an, 1 ee 
aifered in conseauence an appreciable decline 
to infer that his pages have suftered consequence an a 
in interest or in philosophical significance. H ea an 
probably the main change, the substitution of a permanent pres O a 
ot the tacuityv, 1s alance i i a, 
nsion of the university under the new sten Be 
DI onse to the needs of the much altered 
<tending educational privileges to women a 
p, and even in the pages ch de 
and alumni during the World War the ; 
ssential }oss of the 
details illustrative of the growt _ ee 
Cla i ‘ i 
T ] th lume «Interior to = 
inger alumni, as well as to pe 
may well seem the most attra n 
f more than forty pages close ht verv Ts 
erel a histers ( { the fort nes oOo! in im- 
aluabie ce ni na \ 
the pa iundred 
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The Convention of 1846. The Struggle over Ratification, 18 f6-18 47. 
Edited by Milo M. Quaite. [Publications of the State Historical Soci- 
ety of Wisconsin, Collections, vols. XXVII.. XXVIII; Constitutional 
Series, vols. II., III.] (Madison, the Society, 1919, 1920, pp. 827; 716, 
$2.00 each.) These volumes. together with the first volume of the series, 
on The Movement for Statehood. 1S {5-1540, present a full documentary 
history of Wisconsin's first effort to form a state constitution. The 
editor is to be complimented upon the thoroughness with which the 


record has been reconstructed from official records and from the news- 


papers of the period. When the series has been completed by the publi- 
cation in equal detail of the material hearing upon the framing and 
adoption of the constitution of IS48, it will be possible to write definitively 


i 


the history of the formative period of constitution-making in Wisconsin 
When so much has been offered. it may perhaps be ungenerous to 
ask for more; but the usefulness of these volumes, both to students an 


to others, would be increased by historical introductions to each volume. 


calling attention in some detail to the significance of the documents 
printed therein. The historical introduction to the first volume of the 


Series is useful, but it should be supplemented by critical comment in 
each volume. This defect may perhaps satisfactorily be met by a full 


account of the state’s constitutional h Story, after the completion of th: 


series. 


The University of Chicago RB graphical Sketches. Volume I. Br 


Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed. (Chicago, the University of Chicago 
Press, 1922, pp. ix, 393. 53-20.) This is a filial volume. It records 
a part of the debt owed by the University of Chicago and its community 
to the men who earned greatly and gave wisely in their behalf. From 


1 
} 


the fact that it is numbered volume I, it may be inferred that the 
record is not yet complete. But no succeeding volumes in this Acta 
Sanctorum can have the variety of interest that this possesses. With- 
out exception the Chicago benefactors of first rank were American born: 
and in nearly every case they came of families colonial bred. In a 
community whose wealth and whose present management are so largely 
in the hands of the recent alien, this fact js of much significance. The 
men who had the vision to reorganize and endow the university in 1802 
were not visionaries, or of the idle rich. They were intensely practical 
in affairs. John D. Rockefeller, the greatest ot the donors, is vet living, 
and hence is excluded from this volume. His creative hand, and those 
of his co-workers touch our modern social evolution at every novel 
side. The bench and bar are here among the benefactors. But along- 
side these are exponents of Yankee ingenuity as well as New England 
culture. The refrigerator car is here. and the stock-vards, and the 
slaughter-houses. Petroleum, the department store. the railroad, the 
cracker-bakery, the steam radiator, the windmill, and the Diamond Jo 


line of river steamers, have all paid tribute to higher education. It is 
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a highly American composite that 1s 
something to the university tor so firmly es shing é ; 
charac er Of its ¢ lture. nd dual e 
what uncritical and laudatot 

Rt R f \ 


attle. the Author, 1921, pp. 351, 52, 55-00.) Ls , 
in old age and through recent crossing ‘ ssing - i : 
continent with ox-teams W le marking the () : 
Mee ker has become the best-kno neer int ( ntrs 

tofore he has published a number of books, such as P ) 


This present work is larger than any of the others. © ( t es 
the same ground as the others He ig tic tt 
tures. about schools and ndustries, to justity the w ess n 
the title. The author does his t writit t ‘ 
me experiences. Such portions of his book 1] longe 

Unfortunately, Mr. Meeker felt it necessary to repeat On paps {5- 
350, from his former work—//« ce e 
to the effect that Chief Lescl had been wrot efullv exe 1 t 
He seems to have forgotten that his brother Oliver P. M et isc 
man of an indignation meeting and that he himselt t r ot the 
committee w! tions lemning 
justice by of which he now con Phe 
ceedings of that meeting were published in the Pio 1 Den t 
on January 29, 1858 and were republished in the la tor 


Ouarterly, January, 1914 

On pages 351 to 381, Mr. Meeker includes a chapter on Indian W 
from the pen of Maurice FitzGer ild, a former Indian s } ' er 
O. O, Howard 


The author has also added, as an appendix OT 52 pas print f 


of a rare pamphlet which he had issued in 1870 under the title T 


ton Territory West of the Cascade M mifarns That certainly adds ma 
terially to the value of the present work. 
The interesting illustrations include a portrait of the venera iu t ay" 


(with a place for his autograph) © ninetv-first birt December 


29, 1921, which was also the date of | 


The Railroads of Mexico. By Fred Wilbur Powell, Ph.D. (Boston 
Stratford Company, 1921, pp. Vi, 220, 52-00.) This small volume ts 
partly the resuit of Investig ations Ca t ) 
nected with the Doheny Resea Foundation, which had its hea S 
at the University of California, and partly the result of later rese It , 
constitutes a needed chapter in the history of transportation on the North 
wn continent. The task essayed in Its writtny Was yf no l 


Americi 


Epwonp S. MEANY. 
(he 
|. 
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. lor r. Powell was confronted by the fact 


rreakdown 

ui es Tor obtaining information after 1910, the last normal 

ear ot Mexico. Hence, the data obtainable were at times only frag- 

mentat nd not entirely trustworthy. either because of delay in the 

publication of reports or of contradictions in the published reports, 
hot heial and unofficial. In view of the difficulti 


es encountered, the 
| raining has well fitted him for 


r an investigation 
( ‘is character, has with commendable caution considered his task to 
he that of reporting “the results of 


ag 
i its of a study OT all avatlah) 


e informatio: 
vill contribute to an understanding of the s tuation and to a 
1 + ] 
( “aeration Of its remedy 
Che book is divided into three parts: (1) a study of the present and 
f the period wine the (2 
I period following the Diaz régime (2) 


a briet summary account 
of the development r tl 


lat great system of land transportation which so 
rapidly brought Mexico out of a long period of econ mic stagn : 
ind (3) certain background considerations and conclusions (consisting 
of chapters on the rela ions with the ¢ 


government, and 1 l 


results, politic 


and economic ) 


political 

In treating his subject. the author has made consider- 

able use of direct quotations from reports and accounts. by which he 

s shown the conditions of the railroads and the disaster that has over- 

taken them, and the methods employed in their working. It seems to the 

present reviewer that the author might with profit have followed a more 
log cal arrans a the 


ble material which 


presents by giving 
© background and historical matter first and following this with a 
review of the present condition of the railroads and the future outlook 
af 
Ml anv such arr 


arrangement as that suggested. the part would nat 
iv precede the first 


However “ritic } ] stically 

owever, this criticism cannot dogmatically 

ietended, for it js apparent that Dr. Powell has been chietly interested 
In the present unsatistactor 


istactory condition of 


transportation, and he has 
evidently de therately chosen his method of presentation. 

\ great deal of valuable information concerning concessions, con- 
struction, financing, and operation of Mexican railroads has here been 
rought together for the first time. Or} 


those here cat] ered together. but the scarcely affect 

ve deduced from the present work. The history 
have been built S materially to 
twenty four pages is the 


in Mexico add 
ot 
luable of which the reviewer knows. T) 
Is rather better t] an is generally foun 


nd in hooks of this nature. There 
Is a railroad map of Mexico, which was prepared in the War C 
Washinet I 


ollege in 
ington in 1916, A few slips in proof-reading have heen 


noticed. 
JAMES ALEXANDER RoreRTSon. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The thirtv-seventh annual meeting of \mericat 


Kenneth S. Latourette; in that of the Near East. Professor W. L 


bers of the Association, records 2752 
United States, Canadian, and Hispanic \merican history. 


By the will of Professor Dunning (see tt 


5000 15 bequeathed to the Association, subject t 


income to a relative during her litetime. 


It is perhaps desirable to mention in this place that the 
annual dues, sent out to members of the American Historical 
tion in September by its treasurer, have been ma le out 11 
the vote passed by the Association at tts last annual meeting 


constitution in such manner that after September 1, 1922 


hundred dollars instead of fifty. 


tion is to take place at New Haven, beginning 

Wednesday, December 27, and ending Satur lav noon, Dk 
Phe chairman of the committee on the 1 

S. Muzzey of Columbia University; the chairn f othe 

local art nts. Professor Max Farrand of Yale | 
programme is to be made simpler and shorter than us ‘ 
nembers more opportunity to talk with eac ther o1 erwise 
of their time. It is hoped that a high othe: 1 
vovernment, and Sir Robert Borden, late ‘ 

ion of Canada, may address the Asso 1 es 
provided for are sessions in the history o e United State 
the programme is in charge of Professor Dixon R in 
history, Professor Robert L. Schuvler; in Latin-An can 
fessor Charles E. Chapman; in the history of the Fat 


mann: and in legal history, Professor George EK. Woodbin 
edition of the programme may be expected to be sent t t 
the end of November. 

In advance of the publication of the other two volumes of 
nual Report tor 1919, the Government Printing Office ! hroug 
a supplementary volume Miss Grace G. Griffin's at 
Writings on American History, pp. XXi1, 227) rhe 
pared with the same admirable care as its predecessors, in ac 
with forms which we may trust are by this time familiar to m 


of a new fiscal vear, the annual dues were to be five dollars 
three. From the same date, the fee for life-membership bec 
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PERSONAL 


lave with great regret to record the death of William Archibald 


. professor of history and political philosophy in Columbia Uni- 
versity, who died in New York on August 25, aged 65. A graduate of 
Columbia (A.B. 1881, Ph.D, 1885), he began teaching in that university 
1 TSS86, and was a professor in it—and an exceptionally useful one— 


from 1891 till his death. As a member of the Executive Council of the 
American Historical Association, 1892-1902, and chairman of its com- 


} 


mittee on publication, 1906-1910, he rendered most valuable services to 


the Association. He was its president in 1913. To this journal he was 
from the beginning a constant and helpful friend, though his relation to 
the Political Science Ouarterly, of which he was managing editor from 
1594 to 1903, prevented him from being a frequent contributor. 

His chief published work was his History of Political Theorics 
{ 1902, T905, 1920), a masterly survey of the writers on political theory, 
from the Greeks to Spencer, marked by learning, insight, sound criti- 


cism, and clarity of thought and style. The other chief field of his 
interest was that of American history in the period indicated by the 
title of his Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction | 1898) ; besides 
these essays in the constitutional history of that period, he published an 
admirable volume, Reconstruction. Political and Economic (1907), in 
the American Nation series, which showed more amply his gifts of 
style, in telling narrative and effective portrayal. With his keen powers 
of analysis and his humorous detachment from the ancient prejudices 
with which that portion of our history had been environed, he was able 
to view it with a wholesome freshness and to make its history a rational 
story. Similar qualities, with a freer hand, marked his book on The 
British Empire and the United States (1916). But that which after all 
gave most distinction to Professor Dunning’s career was his achieve- 
ment as a teacher, for his work with graduate students resulted in what 


may fairly be called a school of younger investigators and writers on 
the history of the United States in the period of Civil War and Recon- 


struction, and a sti 


of well-deserved affection. His lively wit and kindly disposition made 


| larger host of students were bound to him by ties 


him a most engaging companion, and he was a warm and genial friead. 

Ernest Lavisse, of the Frencl Academy, doyen of French historians, 
died on August 18, at the age of 79. Beginning his career as private 
secretary of Victor Duruy, he taught for several years in various lycées, 
then, 1875-1880, in the Ecole Normale Supérieure, of which he was after- 
ward director, and from 1888 till 1920 he was professor of modern his- 
tory in the Faculty of Letters’ in Paris. His earlier publications lay 
in the field of Prussian history; among them were his Etudes sur l’His- 
toire de Prusse (1879): Trois Empereurs d’Allemagne: Guillaume J., 
Frédéric 111., Guillaume IT, (1888): La Jeunesse du Grand Frédéric 


(1891); and Le Grand Frédéric avant l'Avéenement (1893). His re- 


4 
\ 


/ -orsonal 
markable little ue Générale de [Hist P } 
is familiar to many students in the English trans 
late Professor Gross. His chiet historical w rk 
consisted in editing, with the late Alfred Ran 
of the Histoire Générale (1893-1904), and, ind 
umes of the Histoire de Fra des O 
(1901-1911), of which he himself wrote 
to Louis XIV., and the eight volumes of the H 
temporaine, 1780-1019 (1920-1921). For man 
man of great influence in French educati bot! 
of his thought in that field and because of the 
won upon the affections of young men; o1 lv t 
recent generation have done so much for the impr 
education in France. 

} 


We regret to announce the ce 
friend of many American hist 
United States by reason of visits and lectt 
was for some eighteen years a teacher 
London, then, 1894-1899, professor of 


burgh. Since that date he had been editor of 


economic history. 


was chairman of a committee, with which a comn 


He was for four years president of the Royal Hist 
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Historical Association co-operated, for the preparation 
liography of modern English history. His \ lume of 
and other Documents bearing R 

(1894) has been widely used in colleges. He was ed 
bridge Historical Series, and one of the editors ¢ f the 
ern History. As director of the Historical Section ¢ it 
during the latter part of the war, he prepared the 
Handbooks issued by that department; it was indeed h 
in war-time that undermined his health. Along w th gre 
abilities. he was marked by extraordinary kindness of 
charm of manner. 

Professor Henri Pirenne of Ghent visits the United St 
in the interest of the Educational Foundation est iblis 
mission for Relief in Belgium, but ts, untortut itelv fo 
remain long enough to attend the ann tal meeting of the 
torical Association Another eminent European hist 
in the United States this autumn is Hon. John W. I 
of the Royal Historical Society, author of the His 
Army. 

Dr. Abbott P. Usher, hitherto of Boston Universit 
assistant professor in Harvard Universit) charged wi 
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Dr. Lawrence Martin, drafting officer in the Department of State, 
ie University of Wis- 


Consin, will give courses on the historical geography of post-bellum 


formerly associate professor of geography in tl 
Europe during the first semester of the present academic year at Clark 
University. He will be followed in the second semester by Professor 
A. L. P. Dennis, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, who will give 


courses on the recent history of the British I-mpire and on the foreign 


Professor Sidney B. Fay of Smith College and Professor Dana Cc 
Munro of Princeton have leave of absence during the second half o 

e present academic vear. 


\t Princeton University Mr. Dayton Voorhees has been promoted 


to an assistant professorship of historv. 


Mr. Wavland F. Dunaway has been promoted to associate professor 


of history in Pennsylvania State College 


Dr. George A. Wood, formerly of Ohio State University. has been 
made professor of history at Lake Forest College, Illinois. 
Professor W. M. Gewehr. formerly of Morningside College, Sioux 


ustory in Denison University as 


Citv. has been appointed professor oft } 


successor to Dr. K. S. Latourette. Dr. Warner Woodring of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago goes to Morningside as professor, and Mr John W. 


Hoffman of Chicago as assistant professor. 


In the University of Minnesota Professor A. B. White has returned 


} 


to his duties after a vear’s leave of absence, but Professor Samuel B. 


Harding, acting professor of history in his absence, remains as director 
of the academic work in the Extension Division, and will also hold a 
ureship in the department of history. 

Mr. Theodore C. Gronert, professor of history in the Texas College 
of Industrial Arts, has been elected professor of European history in 
the University of Arkansas, and entered on his duties there in September. 

On appointment offered by the government of Mexico to the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Dr. Charles W. Hackett spent a large part of the 
summer in the Mexican capital, occupied in researches in the federal 
archives. 

The surname of Professor Carl Christophelsmeier of the University 
of South Dakota has been changed to Christol. 

Professor Waldemar C. Westergaard of Pomona College has re- 
ceived an appointment as travelling fellow on the American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation, and will spend most of the present academic year in 
Sweden, occupied with the study of Baltic problems. 

Professor J. L. Morison of Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario, has 


resigned his position there and returned to England, where he has be- 


be glad to receive the names of any persons 


to supply desired information. It is he 
be present; the Belgian commttee ha 


espec ally cord al. Phe tee for 
ceding congresses were held at Parts in 


in 1908, and at London in 1913 


The Historical Congress, mentioned 


a) 


which accompanies the 


sary of independence, opened in Rio d 
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razilian ceiebra 


General 

come professor of history in Armstrong g 

His place at Kingston is taken | ir. D. M. 3 \r 

Public Archives ot Car ida 

Dr. Hubert Hall, who for forty-two years } } 
the Public Record Office in London, most of the 

keeper, and in that office has rendered constant a 

to American investigators and ident etired fr 

Office some months ago. We make the } 

‘cans seeking information from that office n 1 
his work for the Royal Hist ‘ 
niversity of London 

Friends of the late Professor Alfred ‘ hie 

reading a caref ind excellent surve\ i} 

chief pupils, Abbe F Baix. Alfred Caucl harle 

tT) ) Another exc lent | 

appears in the Revue d Histou sia yi r 

GENERAL 
The Fourth International Congress of Histor 

London in April, 1913, voted that ext s ld 

urg in April, rg18, but no su ting has occurre 

It is now arranged that such a congress shall I he 

S-15 1923 nae! e pati elk f the | 

tions are sent out by the Royal Academy if Belg 

renne is president of the committe i 7 

Delehaye S. and Professor Franz Cumont the 
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attended by several members of the committee appointed for the purpose 
by the American Historical Association. 


The American Library in Paris js endeavoring to strengthen its 
department of American history, economics, and political science, and 
would be glad to receive gifts of books in this field, especially of standard 
or more recent works. In order to avoid duplication it would be well 
for those who have books which they are willing to dispose of in this 
way to communicate first with the director of the library, Mr. W. 
Dawson Johnston, 10 rue de l'Elysée, Paris VIII. An advisory committee 
on American history has been appointed, consisting of Professor Bernard 
Moses, M. Bernard Fat, Mr. Robert W. Neeser, and Mr. Waldo G. 
Leland, chairman. 

The prize of $3000 offered by the Historical Committee of the 
Knights of Columbus (among other prizes) for the best historical work 
submitted by a university or college professor of history has been 
awarded to Professor Samuel F. Bemis, of Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Washington, for a monograph on the Jay Treaty, the fruit 
of long researches, which will soon be published. 

The quinquennial prizes, of $1000 and $400 respectively, known as 
the Loubat Prizes, will be awarded at the commencement of Columbia 


University next June, for the best work printed and published in the 


English language (but not necessarily by a citizen of the United States), 
on the history, geography, archaeology, ethnology, philology, or numis- 


matics of North America. Correspondence on the subject, and works 
submitted in competition, should be addressed to the secretary of Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

Mr. C. Graham Botha, formerly archivist of the Cape Province, was 
in T1919 appointed chief archivist for the Union of South Africa, and 
presently sent on a tour of inspection in foreign countries, of which 
the fruits are now presented in a Report of a Visit to Various Archives 
Centres in Europe, United States of America, and Canada (Pretoria. 
Government Printing Office, pp. 67). The report not only amply justi- 
hes the effort made by the government of the Union to inform itself as 


to the best practices of foreign archives. for the future benefit of its 


own archive establishments, central and provincial, but it will also be of 


much interest and value to readers elsewhere. as the latest comprehensive 
survey. The archives inspected were those of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, the United States. and Canada. In a short 
time an astonishing amount of information was collected, nearly all of 
it accurate. The practices of the various countries in respect to the 
centralization of archives, to the relations between central archives and 
those of ministerial departments of government, to housing, custody, 
care, arrangement, repair, destruction of useless papers, administration, 
113 
ili 


publications, and public use are all intelligently summarized, and applica- 


tions which we should suppose to be wholly judicious are made to the 
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special problems of South Africa. The classical Report 


Commission on the Public Records, though little heeded thus tar 
officials in London, seems likely to bear good fruit at the Cape t 
admirable methods of the Dutch will naturally have their weight, ar 1 
those of the French and Belgians as well. What the Americans have 
said about archives comes in for commendation and quotation by Mr 
Botha; he cannot well praise what they have done. 

The many who have read with interest and enjoyment Professor 
Harry E. Barnes's article on “ History: its Rise and Developme in 
the Encyclopedia Americana will be glad to know that reprints of it 
from the revised edition, can now be obtained from the a ithor, at Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts, at a nominal cost 


Mr. H. G. Wells is following up his Outin f History with 4 Short 
History of Mankind, a simpler endeavor of the same get ral rt. at 
less than half the length \nother attempt to sketch the t 
world in brief compass is Dr. Hendrik W. Van Loon’s 7 Sto 
Vankind, which has attained wide popularit 

The fifth series of lectures arranged for by Mr. F. 5. Marvin tor 
summer sessions in England, and subsequently edited hy m as essay 
is published under the title Western Races and the World (Unity Ser 
V.. London, Humphrey Milford). The general trend of the lectures is 
to exhibit the unity of the main stream of developme n Western 
civilization. 

On March 9 last. the sixtieth anniversary of the battle between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, the American Society of Mechanical I-ngi- 
neers. after commemorative exercises, undertook to forward, as amp! 
as possible, the collection of material relating to the work of Corne 
H. DeLamater and Captain John Ericsson during their t 
sociation (1840-1890) as the leading factors im the YeLamater Ir 
Works and in the great advances in naval, merchant-marine, ordn e 
and industrial engineering, which marked the career of that institution 
during the period named. The committee plans to send the portions 01 
material relating to Captain Ericsson to the tercentenary es n ot 
the city of Gothenburg in Swe den. to be held there next summet it 
ultimate destination of the whole collection will be the National Muse 
in Washington. It is hoped that it will later be the nucleus of a great 
National Engineering Museum recording the accomplishments of the 
engineering profession in the upbuilding of the nation. The uirmal 
of the committee is Mr. H. F. J. Porter, 29 West 39th Street, New \ 
City. 

American and English friends of the late George Lor r are 
joining in preparation of a volume commemorative of his work for his 
tory, for the promoting of better Anglo-American relations, 101 the 
Peace Conference at Versailles, and for other public ends. Among the 
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contributors are Professors James T. Shotwell, Charles M. Andrews. 
and Alfred E. Zimmern, and Mr. David Hunter Miller. The volume 
will have an introduction by Colonel House. and will commemorate a 
career and character of great distinction. 

By the will of the late Miss Sara Norton, daughter of Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard University, $5000 is bequeathed to 
i¢ University of Oxford, and a like sum to Cambridge, as a foundation 
for prizes to be awarded for essays or studies in the political history of 


the United States. Lord Bryce’s will bequeathed to the University of 


Oxford t5000 for the encouragement of historical study and research 


In the S. P. C. K. series of Helps for Students of History the latest 
Issues, nNOS. 47-49, are a Student's Guide to the Manus: ripts relating ta 
English History in the Seventeenth Century tn the Bodleian Library. 
by G, Davies; History and Ethnology. by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers; and 
Some Aspects of Boundary Settleme) t at the Peace Conference, by Alan 
G. Ogilvie. A publication of similar intention. though larger (pp. 96), 
is The Monastic Chronicler and the Early School of St. Albans, bv the 
Rev. Claude Jenkins, librarian to the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Lambeth. 


In History for July we note an address on History and Philosophy by 
Dr. Ernest Barker, principal of King’s College, London, one on the 
Monastery School of Jarrow, by Dr. R. B. Hepple, and an argument on 


unic Wars, by M. Cary. 


the Origins of the ] 


Students of modern history will be glad to know of the foundation 
of a new American quarterly review entitled Forcign Affairs, of which 
the first number appeared on September 15. The journal. as its name 
indicates, will deal with the international aspects of America’s political, 
economic, and official problems. Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge of 
Harvard University will be the editor, with an editorial advisory board, 
acting under the auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations, an in- 
corporated body of which Mr. Elihu Root is the honorary chairman, and 
Mr. John W. Davis president. The announcements afford every promise 


1 1 


of high quality and most useful service. 
The Bysantinische Zeitschrift, which 


came to a pause after t 
tion of the first part of volume XXIII. in August. 1914, has resumed 


publica 
publication with the issue of the second part of that volume. dated 1920. 

The Revue des Questions Historiques, publication of which was sus- 
pended during the war, resumed publication in July, under the editorial 
care of MM. Jean Guirand and Roger Lambelin. 

In the Catholic Historical Review for July we find a survey of the 
Recent Activities of Catholic Historians, by Professor Patrick J, Healy 
of the Catholic University of America, reprinted from the Papers of 


he American Society of Church History; one on the Pactum Callixtinum 


or Concordat of Worms, by Professor Patrick W. Browne of the same 


[J 


Ancient Histor INI 


1 
} 


institution: one on the Milan Decree of Cons 
313. by Rev. Francis Betten, S. J.; one on Lamennais by Kev. 1 \W 
P. H. Kitchin of Newfoundland, and one on the American College 


Louvain by Rev. J. Van der Heyden of that place 


The July number of the Journal of Negro History has papers on the 
Canadian fugitive slave case of John Anderson, }y red Landon ot 
Ontario; on the negro Senator Bruce G. David H 
coln’s Emancipation Plan, by Harry 5. Blackiston; ind e Jour 

t 


ot Isaaco (pub. 1815), the Mandingo priest who ace 
Park on his last journey, by Louis N. Feipel. There are also extracts 


from the Greensborough Daily Record of 1911, setting forth remu 


cences of a participant in Reconstruction t es in N ( 
especially the murder of Stephens and South Carolina materials of 


1874-1876 from the scrap-book of William \. Ha 


\ series of volumes entitled Chapte | . 
been planned under the gener rship of Dr. Cha les Singer of Ox 
| ford, for publication by the Oxford University Press. ‘| ~ 
which is nearly ready, is devoted to Greek Biology and G! / 
and is by Dr. Singer himself. 
Miss Ellen L. Osgood 1 ases her excellent text book 
Industry (Ginn, pp. vi, 430), on the scheme of study she et 
in the Julia Richman High School in New York. The treatment beg 
he dawn of history and concludes with five chapters 


with th 
the economic development of the United States. 

Volume XCVIII. of the Columbia University Sfidtes H 
Economics, and Publry Law includes Origiis VWod G 


ism, 1871-1885 (no. 1), by Mary E. Townsend, and Japan's Financia 


| Relations with the United States (no. 2), by Gyoju ‘ Mdate. Volume CI. 
| includes State Taxation of Personal Incomes (no. 1) by Alzada Com 
| stock, and The Whig Party in Pennsylvania (no, 2) Henry R 
Mueller. 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Hugo Preller, Rationalismus 
Historismus: ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der Aufklarung und der G D 
wart (Historische Zeitschrift, CNNVI. 2); Ernst Troe It 
sichsische Ansicht der Weltgeschichte [Wells] (ibid.); FE. Vern 
Un Prophéte du Déclin de VOccident: Oswald opel ( 
April 25). 
ANCIENT HISTORY 
General review: R. Lantier, Chronique [béro-Kon 
(Bulletin Hispanique, July). 
After an interruption since 1914, Babyloniaca Etudes 
Assyro-Babylonicnne has again resumed publication, It remains ut let 


the direction of Charles Virolleaud. 
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A Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform and other Epic Fragments in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library (Yale University Press, pp. 86, pl. 7), 
edited by Professor Albert T. ( lay, presents text and translation of an 
Akkadian tablet of the twentieth century B. C., containing a deluge story ; 
the editor, from internal evidence and comparison with the deluge stories 
in the Gilgamesh epic and elsewhere, argues an Amorite or Hebrew 
origin of the whole legend. 

A report of recent excavations in Mesopotamia by the German Ori- 
ental Society is embodied in Lidzbarski’s Altaramaische Urkunden aus 
Assur: Ausgrabungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft (Leipzig. 
Hinrichs, 1921). 

The best history of Persian religion which has yet appeared is La 
Religione di Zarathustra nella Storia Religiosa dell’ lran (Bologna. 
Zanichelli, 1921, pp. xix, 260) by R. Pettazzoni, professor of the history 
of religions in the University of Bologna. Die Religion der Babylonter 
und ssyrer (Jena, Diedrich, 1921. pp. vil, 344), by A. Ungnad. com- 
prises a collection of myths and songs designed to give an introduction 
to the religious life of the sabylonians and Assyrians. 

P. Herfst has made the first approach to the study of Le Travail de 
la Femme dans la Grice Ancienne (Utrecht. 1922, pp. 122). The volume 
studies the subject from many angles, including the importance of 
women's work, the social position of women workers. and the thought 
of the time on the subject. 

Messrs. Putnam's announcements include a volume on Aspects of 
Roman Morals in the Time of Tiberius. by the late T. Spencer Jerome, 
an American scholar long resident in ( apri. 

In a small book entitled The Roman Fate: an Essay in Interpretation 
(Cambridge University Press, pp. 80) Professor W. EK. Heitland dis- 
cusses the various factors entering into the decay of the Roman Empire. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: \. Ungnad, Zur Rekonstruction 


M. Tierney, The Origins of Greece: an Epoch in Modern Research 
(Studies, June); R. C. Bosanquet, The Realm of Minos (Edinburgh 
Review, July); K. Ziegler, Solon als Mensch und Dichter (Neue Jahr- 
bucher fur das Klassische Altertum, XLINX. 5); G. Corradi, L’Asia 
Minore e le Isole dell’ Egeo sotto i Primi Seleucidi, 11. Antioco 11. ¢ le 
Citta Greche dell’Asia (Rivista di Filologia, January); Matthias Gelzer. 
Das Rémertum als Kulturmacht (Historische Zeitschrift, CXXVI. 2); 
R. S. Conway, The Portrait of a Roman Gentleman [the elder Scipio, 
in Livy] (Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, July); E. G. Sihler, 
Distintegration of the Roman Empire and Augustine’s City of God, I, 


IT. (Biblical Review, April, July). 


der Altbabylonischen Kénigslisten (Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie, May); 
A. Poebel, Ein Neues Fragment der Altbabylonisc] n Konigsliste (ibid.) - 


Dr. 
the New Testament | 


James Moffatt’ 


yolume of great importance to the histor not 
of the subject, but because of its discussions of t ms, me ds i 


limitations ot 


The Catholic University of Lou 


7 
theological colleges of 


tions, some of them studies, some ot them mes oO ent 
manuals of research, in the fields of patristic and med eccle 
literature, with the general title Spicilegium Sac ense 
more of the many signs of what we may « IL the re erate 
and to advance, on the part of Belgian s 1 1 E 
Canon J. Lebon, professor in the university, Pa er i M 
O. P., and | ather Joseph de Ghellinck, > ‘ 
issues already announced we note a st i Sa ne 
volumes, by Professor F. Cavallera of Toulouse, two volumes 
ous hands on the history of the word sacramentum, a stud the 
Gregorian reform by Professor -\. Fliche of Montpellier, an ed 
the unpublished Latin sermons of | A. 
mart. O. S. B., of Farnborough, an Y hed comme ry ‘ 
English library catalogues ot 


Lombard’s Sentences, and the 


Much the greater portion (pp 


1-2. consists of a single contribution by that astonishing fertile 
Father Hippolyte Delehaye, the first part of a treatise on the Fg 
martyrs, in which he c nsiders the passages res ge the t 
historical and theological writings, the martyrologies and Greek a 
Coptic synararia, and the Greek. Latin, Coptic, Arabic, at t 

| 


passiones, and the critical problems rai 
material. 
The Greek patrology of the Berlin Academy excluding writers |] 


terior to the Nicene Council, the resources of @ ful 
honor of Wilamowitz-Mollendortt have permitted the issue of a first 


volume of the Opera of Gregory 
Weidmann, pp. X, 391), containing the text of t 


mius, with the critical notes. 


of Nyssa, ed Werner veger ( r] 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Lynn Thorndike, Early Chirts 
tianity and Natural Science ( Biblical Review, July) 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


K. Hampe, in his brief volume Mittelalt rlich« Gi hicht Gotha 
Perthes, 1922, pp- vil, 150). undertakes to embody fresh results of H 


1e Middle A 


+) 


73 


vestigation as well as to survey 


Medieval Histor 183 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY Rea 

and the Dominican and Jesun 
ain and 
a 
of Bury. edited by the Benedictines 01 
the 4Analecta Bollandiana, X1 

J, 
i 

e books against 
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ismania) adds to the recent 


Pishop John E. Mercer (formerly of 7 


books On the history ot science a readable and sympathetic little book 
on Alchemy, its Science and Romance (London, S. P. C. K.). 


1 


Mr. Humphrey Milford of London announces two books of much 
ilue to the student ef medical history. The Life and Times of Ambroise 


Paré, by the American Dr. Francis K. Packard, including a translation 
of Parée’s Apology: and The School o} Salernum, a history by the same 
author, containing also the text. and a translation, of the Regimen Sani- 
fats Salernitanum, and a note on its origin by Dr. Fielding H. Garrison, 
of the Surgeon-General’s [.j] rary in Washington. 


G. Schlumberger has published a second volume of Récits de Byzance 
ct des Croisades (Paris, Plon, 1922). As in the previous one, which 
appeared in 1916, the material is picturesque and dramatic, 

The Franciscans of the College of San Bonaventura at Quaracchi 
have illustrated a century of Palestinian history by publishing Acta S. 


Congregationis de Propaganda Fide fro Terra Sancta, part 1., 1622- 


1720 (pp. Xxxii, 429), edited by Father Leonardo Lemmens, president 
of the college. 
A valuable addition to the literature on monastic life in the Middle 


\ges is Alosterleben im Deutschen Mittelalter (Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, 
1921, pp. vill, 258), by J. Buhler. 

\ collection of documents on the papacy of Celestine V. has been 
published by Professor F. X. Seppelt of Breslau, Monumenta Coeles- 
tana; Quellen sur Geschichte des Papstes Coelestin V. (Paderborn. 


1921, pp. Ixiv, 334). The introduction comprises a careful 


and scholarly account of the documents. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Sir Thomas Arnold, The Decline 
of the Abbasid Caliphate (Edinburgh Review. July); Dom Ursmer Ber- 
i¢re, Ecoles Claustrales au Voyen Age (Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, 
\cadéemie Rovale de Belgique, 1921, 12); J. Mathorez, Notes sur le 
letration des Espagnols en France, du au XVIe Sic le (Bulletin 
Hispanique, January) ; Horatio Brown. British Students in Padua (Quar- 
terly Review, July) ; Justus Hashagen. Laiencinfluss auf das Kire hengut 


vor der Reformation ( Historische Zeitschrift, CXXVI. 3). 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


In the Bibliothéque of the French Institute of Florence established 
by the University of Grenoble appears a solid volume of Florentine docu- 
7 


ments, 628 in number, 1510-1512, re ating to Le Concile Gallican de 


Pise-Milan (Paris. E. Champion, pp. xii, 732), edited by Professor 
Augustin Renaudet, of Bordeaux. 
E. Raitz von Frentz has written a careful biography of Der Ehr- 


wirdige Kardinal Robert Bellarmin (Freiburg, Herder, 1921. pp. X1ii, 


229). Personal touches make the volume especially interesting, 


An impartial and scholar!) 
France au XVIII et au Siecle (Paris, Hachette, 1922, pp. 315 


is by L. Reynaud 


The first volume of Der P h ! 
Masken-Verlag, 1921, pp. 313) by L. Bergstrasser, ] kt i 
previous study of the Centrum, covers the period betwe Isis 
1870. It lection of documents of mu ere 


development of Catholic political activity. 


In an article entitled Bismarck's Foreign Poliev by Prote 


A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, translated trom the 
Lis cha sm the | Teale >> 

and published in the Living .lge ot uly 22, the reader W ind a su 
mary description, by one of the three il ¢ s, of the ‘ 
plation ot documents of the reign ities ela 
foreign policies of the German and other | r ca n 

to 1914, Die Grosse Politik der Europaiscnen & \ 


(Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fur Politik und Ge chichte 


which the first six volumes have just been publishe 


Der Deutsch-I ngiische Gegens wc ound sein Linflttss aus 

politik Oesterreich-Ungarns | Berlin. de Gruvter, 1922, pp. 105 

Hovos, discusses not only the subject indicated by its title 
important poutical questions oft the last two cGecacdes. 1 

to a cioser reiatvionsnlp in the etweel | ngiand and tserma! 


The German book previously mentioned as published by Freiherr v 


Schoen, ambassador in Paris in 1914 and previous ecre 

eign affairs in Berlin and ambassador at Saint Petersburg 
translated into English and published by Allen and Unwin as 7 
Memoirs of an Ambassador. 

A study of the manner in which the papacy has improved 
national status since TOT4 Is pl shed by M. Georges G t 
title Papaute et Chrétienté sous Bi ee (Paris, Pe 1922 ) 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals Marquis de Forbin, Les Ais 
a Rome du Cardinal de Forbin-Janson sous le Pontif A ! 
16080-1001, I. (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, NNAVI. 1 
M. de Germiny. Les Brigandages Maritimes d l"Angleterre an D 
la Revolution (Revue des Questions Historiques, July); G. E. Shern 
Orders in Council and the Law of the Sea | American Journal of Int 

Pi 


national Law, July); M. Sepet. La Politique Religieu 

en Italie; Bonaparte et Pie VI. (Revue des Questior 3s 
July); G. Gautherot, Bourmont a | 
Sinn und Bedeutung der Orient lischen Frage tm 


ische Jahrbucher, CLXXXVIIL. 2): P. Matter, / 


a Paris (Revue de France, July ! 
at Paris (Quarterly Review, July); Gino Speranza {ml 
sador’s Diary of the Peace Conference Macchi di Cellere] (Polit 
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Science Quarterly, June); R., Recouly, L’Egypte ct les Intéréts Francais 
(Revue de France. July 1); A, Guignard, La Paix Francaise au Soudan 
(Revue de Paris. July 15), 
THE GREAT WAR 

The August, 1921. number of the Revue de Synthese Historique, js- 
sued in May, 1922. js devoted to an “ Introduction a I’'Histoire de la 
Guerre Mondiale”, The principal articles are: P. Caron, Sur !’Etude 
de l’Histoire de la Guerre; M. Bloch. Réflexions d'un Historien sur les 
Fausses Nouvelles de la Guerre: C. Bloch and P. Renouvin, Centres 
d'Etudes et de Documentation pour l’Histoire de la Guerre, I. Biblio- 
theque et Musée Frangais de la Guerre. II. La Documentation de la 
Guerre 4 lEtranger: P. Renouvin and J. Cain, La Presse et I'Histoire: 
un Instrument de Travail: le “ Bulletin de Presse”, I. Les Principaux 


‘Bulletins de Presse” Frangais et Etrangers, IT. Le Bureau Francais 
d'Etude de Presse Etrangére et ses Publications; and R. Viallate, Les 
Documents Cartographiques sur la Guerre, 

The Houghton Mifflin Company are preparing to issue, in a revised 
edition consisting of four volumes, the remarkable History of the Great 
Har prepared by John Buchan, who had during the war, as director 
of the Intelligence Office. an official position giving him many advantages 
besides those springing from his literary skill. 

Professor Shotwell. general editor of the Economic and Social His- 
tory of the World War projected by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, has in hand the manuscripts of volumes on the bibliog- 
raphy of the French aspects of the war, by Dr, Camille Bloch; on the 
bibliography of Austro-Hungarian materials, by Professor Othmar 
Spann; on British archives in war and peace, by Dr. Hubert Hall: on 
the Italian war archives, by Commendatore Casanova; on the British 
coal industry, food production, and the labor unions during the war. by 
Sir Richard Redmayne, Sir Thomas Middleton, and Mr. G. D. H. Cole, 
respectively; on the food supply of Belgium during the German occupa- 
tion, by M. Albert Henri; on the deportation of Belgian workmen, and 
forced labor, by M. Fernand Passelecq; and on War government in 
Austria-Hungary, by Professor Joseph Redlich, 

A book certain to attract widespread notice js F. von Bernhardi’s 
Deutschlands Heldenkampf, TOL4{-1918 ( Munich, Lehmann, 1922, pp. 
544). Itisa compact history, well supplied with maps. <A strong per- 
sonal note permeates the work. H. Stegemann has published the fourth 
volume of his useful Geschichte des Krieges (Stuttgart, Deutsche Ver- 
Der Grosse Krieg (Berlin, Barth, 1921, pp. xil, 517) has reached the 
eighth volume. He has Written with clarity and painstaking. 


lags-Anstalt, 1921, PP. Xi, 708). M. Schwarte’s ten-volume account of 


Major-Gen. Ernst von Wrisberg, during the war a high Official of 
J S 


the Prussian Ministry of War, has published two volumes of Erinner- 


The Great 1S7 
ungen an die Kriegsjahre im Ki niglich-Preussischen Kriegsministeriu 
(Leipzig. Koehler), which add much to knowledge 
the war. The first volume, Der leg sw Revolution, is compiled trot 
the records of that section of the Ministry of War which watched 
political affairs at home; the second deals with mobil supply 
reinforcements, and other business of the ministry. 

An entertaining account of the experiences of a fie f the 
Tyrol is Major Tanner’s Bergfahrten in Ladinien (Qudtirol) 15 
(Innsbruck, Verlagsanstalt Tyrolia, 1921, pp. 125) 

Several noteworthy memoirs and studies of the war by Italian 1 
tary men have recently appeared. First place goes (et Lege 
na’s Memorie di Guerra (Milan, Treves, 1921, 2 vols ult 
mentioned in these pages. Others are G. Caprini, Sommario Storico 
della Guerra Universale (¥lorence, Barbera, 1921 
ed Ombre della Nostra Guerra (Milan, Casa ed. Risorgimento, 1921 
Colonel R. Corselli, La Battaglia del Piave, Siudio St Vf 
(Palermo, Garibaldi, 1921). The most important book ( 
memoirs and apologetics of military men, is \. Valori’s La Guerra 
Austriaca (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1921). It gives an account of tie 
Italian phase of the war from a critical and historical standpoint. The 
author is a journalist of good training. 

The Macedonian Campaign: a History of the Salonica Exp 


1915-1918 (London, Fisher Unwin), by Luigi Villar:, son of the lat 


historian Senator Pasquale Villari, nce from the tact tha 

the author was Italian liaison officer with the various allied armies 
Colonel H. Baginski of the Polish general staff has written a ver 

careful and serviceable account of L’'Armée P se en Orient 

1920 (Warsaw, 1921, pp- 173) \. Gorski deals with a large 


La Pologne et la Guerre | Paris. Alcan, 1922, pp. 301). 
The activities of the German war cruisers unde 
forth by A. Raeder in the first volume of Der Kreucerkrieg in den Aus 


lindischen Gewassern (Berlin, Mittler, 1922, pp. 459), which bears the 


title Das Kreuzergeschwader. S. Toeche-Mittler has published the last 
volume of a series of four under the title Halbstocks die Flagge (berin, 
Mittler, 1922, pp. 80). It deals with the achievements of the German 
fleet to the beginning of 1918 and touches upon the work of the fleets 


of Austria-Hungary and Turkey \. Gaver: ¢ 
Die Deutschen U-Boote (Berlin, Mittler, 1921. pp 
volume of his series covering the period from October, 1915. to \pri 
1916. A French account of the most striking German personality in 
the naval warfare is G. Raphael's Tirpits (Paris, Payot, 1922, 


a critical review of Tirpitz’s memoirs. 


The director of the German air service, von 


Deutschlands Kricg in der Luft (Leipzig Koehler, 1921, pp. 


a 
Hoeppner, has written 


ISS flistorical Nes 
hich records the organ zation and work of that branch of the military 


Phe story of the work of the \merican Red Cross in and for Belgium 
's recounted in a full and very interesting manner by Dr. John Van 
Schaick, jr., in a small book entitled The Little Corner Never Conquered 


(Macmillan, pp. 282), 


An account of the French counter-offensive against German propa- 
ganda is given by Hansi and Tonnelet, 4 travers les Lignes Ennemies 
(Paris, Payot, 1922, pp. 192). It furnishes a fascinating and dramatic 
story. Another book which deals with a similar topic is G. Demartial’s 
La Guerre de 1014: Comment on Vobtlisa les Consciences | Paris, Rieder, 
1922, pp. 328). A French account of the way in which Germany was 
Prepared tor war with France is Les Semeurs de Haine: leur Ocuvre en 
“aemagne avant et depuis la Guerre (Paris. Berger-Levrault, 1922, pp. 


408) by A. Fribourg. It must he used with care. 


who served with the Turkish army during the war 
and who was in a position to acquire a thorough knowledge of the fight- 
Ing on the eastern front, has written l’on Balkan nach Bagdad: Mili- 


sch-Politische Erinnerungen an den Orient ( Berlin. Sc} ) 


‘rl, 1921, p 


i 


A careful and useful account of the diplomatic battle whi followed 
the Armistice is Mermeix’s Le Combat des Trots (Paris, Ollendorff) 
It pictures the result as an Anglo-Saxon triumph. A series of lectures 
on Les Conséquences de la Guerre (Paris, Alean, 1921, pp. 198) by A; 
Liesse, Genera] Malleterre, A. Tardieu. and G. Teissier, deals with mili- 


Gn 
ie, and financia 


Two recent studies on phases of the Versailles Treaty are Les Confins 
franco-Suisses ct le Traité de Versail es (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1922, 
pp. xiv, 125), and Le Principe des Nationalités et son Application dans 
les Traités de Pair de Versailles et de Saint-Germain (Paris, La Vie 


Pp. 455) by V. Blagovévitch. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
General review: C. Bémont, Histoire de Grande Bretagne, I. (Revue 
Historique, July). 
As a Festgabe in honor of the seventieth birthday of Dr. Felix Lieber- 
mann, to whose labors the earliest portions of English history are so 


has been put forth a volume of Texte und Forsch- 


much indebted, there 
ungen sur Eenglischen Kulturgeschichte (Halle, Niemeyer), by eleven 
German scholars, among whose contributions we especially note a study 
of the development of the law as to accessories and accomplices in 
Anglo-Saxon times, by Clemens Freiherr von Schwerin, an elaborate 


treatise on “ Keltisches Wortgut im Englischen”, by Dr. Max Forster, 


and an especially valuable study of the ownership of churches in Eng- 


land, by Dr. H. Boehmer. 


The Collected Historical Work f ry Fra re 1 
completed by the public ition of vo.ume VIII emo. t 
and the Friar, and an unj shed and Rell aa 
Generations of an Imaginary Norfolk Fan 1 « ‘ x 
X.. contaiming reviews, @ssays, al 1 other 1 writing 

In 191 eological Society re 
study of hy excavating the site Pa 
which formed a part of it, at Balmuildy, some t ‘ es 


municipal boundaries of Glasgow. When the war broke out, in 1914 
the work of excavation had heen completed, but the results | t 
been published, in a handsome volume, well illustrated, prepared s 
N. Miller, lecturer in Roman history and antiquities in ti f 
Glasgow. The Roman Fort at Balnuild Glass MaclLehose, 1922 
xix, 120, pl. 58) Phe volume describe vith scholar! re, the str 
tural remains, inscribed and sculpture d stones, coins, potte = 
laneous small objects toun l. and econ est the 
142. Was occu ed by a cohort t ost t t 
Sir D'Arcy Power makes a valuable cont: l n to the | ( { 
medieval English surgery by translating irom the n I n Stocl 
o'm and editing with learning and skill the D { 
Cirurgia of Master John Arderne 207.) surg 
tagenet, duke ot Laneaster (1 ndot baie, So 1 ) t 
For its tenth volume the British Society of Franciscan = | . 
lishes a second volume of Col/ectanca franciscana [ er, | 
100), ntribut wie by var | 
te e es 
( wall 
ft \Ir { iTit i 
the cathedral librar Ca 
relating to the Grey Friars; Miss Margaret Deanesly gives a! 
of the Harmony of the Gospels attri! to St entut t 
John de Caulibus of San Gemignano) J. P. Gilson of t ) 
Museum, of an historical interpret ition of the Apocalypse by one ft 
Alexander; Dr. M. R. James, of the list of libraries (a list of Irat 
origin) prefixed to the Benedictine John Boston's union cat 
which, as is mentioned on another page, the Benedictin Star 
brook are preparing an edition; and Mr. A. G. Little, of Friar H 
Wodstone and the expulsion of the Jews in FE Iward | ¢ 
In the series of Cambridge Studies in En lish Legal Hist edit 
by Professor Harold D. Hazeltine the second ‘ 
Statutes and their Interpretation in the Fourtecnt tur I 
Plucknett. 
The Royal Historical Society has maugurat 1a publicat f diy ke 
matic instructions of the period from 1689 to 1759 by pu lishing the f 
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volume (1689-1727) of a series of the instructions given to British min- 


isters to Sweden, edited by Mr. James F. Chance. 

\ second edition of volume IV. of 4 History of England and the Brit- 
ish Empire, by Arthur D. Innes. has recently been published by Messrs. 
Rivington (London). The four volumes were originally brought out in 
1913-1915 (see Am. Hist. Rev., XIX. 859, XXI. S87). In the new 
edition volume IV. covers the period from 1802 to 1922, the text having 
been brought up to date by the addition of an appendix containing a 
chronological record of the course of the Great War and a brief summarv 
of events from January, 1919, to the acceptance of the Irish Treaty on 


7+ 1922. 


A Life of George, Fourth Earl of Aberdeen, in two volumes, by Lady 
Frances Balfour, is announced for autumn publication by Hodder and 
Stoughton, 

Some Political Ideas and Persons. by John C. Bailey, is concerned 
with English political life from Queen Victoria to the present time (New 
York, Dutton). 

Old Diplomacy and New: from Salisbury to Lloyd George, 1876- 
1922 (Murray), by A. L. Kennedy, is a study of the part which Great 
Britain has played in the world through the medium of her Secretaries 
of State for Foreign Affairs and her diplomatic corps, written by one 
whose father and grandfather were members of the diplomatic service, 
and who himself has observed foreign affairs as a member of the foreign 
department of the London Times. 

Messrs. Constable will soon publish The Life of Sir William Harcourt, 
in two volumes, by A. G, Gardiner. and Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, 
Dec., 1015- Noz., 1018, by George A. B. Dewar, assisted by Lieut.-Col. 


J H Boraston. 


ritish government publications: Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry 
I1I., 1247-1251; Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1585-1586, ed. S. C, 


Lomas; Report on the Palk Manuscripts [Sir Robert Palk. governor of 
Madras 1763-1767], ed. Col. H. D. Love (Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission), 

Other documentary publications: Transcripts of Charters relating to 
Gilbertine Houses, ed. Professor F. M. Stenton (Lincolnshire Record 
Society) ; Final Concords of the County of Lincoln, vol. I1., ed. Canon 
Charles W. Foster (id.): Chapters of the Augustinian Canons, ed. H. F. 
Salter (Canterbury and York Society) ; Flint Pleas, 1233 1285, ed. J. G. 


Edwards (Flintshire Historical Society) ; Diocesis Wyntoniensis, Regis- 


trum Johannis de Pontissara, IX. (Canterbury and York Society) ; Year 
Books of Edward II., XVI. 1. 1312-1313, ed. Sir Paul Vinogradoff and 
Dr. L. Ehrlich (Selden Society) ; Calendars of Administrations, 1540- 


1659, ed. Canon C. W. Foster (Lincolnshire Record Society). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Sir J. H. Ramsay, Roman Ad 


sance in Britain and the City of Perth (Scottish Historical Review 


July); Helena M. Chew, Scutage under Edward 1. (English Histor 

Review, July); A. F. Pollard, Council, Star | ‘hamber, and Privy Counci 
under the Tudors, 1. The Council (ibid.) ; George Unwin, The Trans 
tion to the Factory System, 11 bid.) : Sir Sidney Le Edward VII 


and the Entente (Living Age, July 22); A. R. G. M’Millan. The 
{dmiralty Court (Juridical Review, March); Relation of the M 


of Judicatores of Scotland [A. D. 1605 ca.] (Scottish Historical Re 


view, July). 


IRELAND AND THE DOMINIONS 


(For Canada, see page 211.) 


The recent civil warfare in Dublin caused the destruction of the 
Public Record ( Mffice of Ireland. im e@xct llent build ng, spec ally col 
structed for the purpose in 1868. It is not th ught that the destruction 
of the archives of the kingdom has been complete, but at the present 
time we are unable to say how much has been preserved or is capable ot 
reparation. A small inventory of the moderate amount of materials for 


American history contained in them was prepared in the summer of 


1921 for the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Insti 
tution of Washington, by Professor Herbert C. Bell, but it is not now 
likely to be published. The collection as a whole was of price] 

as may be seen from Mr Wood's Guide published in 192 

Among the autumn announcements of the firm of Fisher Unwin 1s 
noted a volume on Scandinavian Relations with Ireland during the | 
ing Period, by Miss A. Walsh. 

The Life of Dr. Leander S. Jame son, celebrated for the J ameson 
Raid and as prime minister of the Cape Colony, ritten by Ian Colvin, is 
about to be published in London by Messrs. Arnold. 

The Macmillan Company has lately published The Discovery of 
Australia, by G. Arnold Wood, professor of history in the University 
of Sydney (pp. xvi, 541, and 65 maps and illustrations ) 

A new series (ser. IV.) of the Historical Records of Australia (1 


brary Committee of the Commonwealth Parliament) is opened by the 


publication of a thick volume of Legal Papers (pp. xiv, 1027), running 
from 1786 to 1827, and chiefly bearing on constitutional law at . 


The Life and Letters of Archpriest John Joseph Therry, by Rev 
Eris M. O’Brien (Sydney, Angus and Robertson, pp. 389), is the biog 
raphy of a vigorous and original character, who played a great pa 
the early and rough days of Australia and in the development 
religion there. 

The late William Irvine, of the Indian civil service had planned a 


history of the Mughal empire trom the death of Aurangzib in 170; 
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Lake's capture of Delhi in 1803: he lived to carry down to 1738 a nar- 
rative of high scholarly quality, but not to publish it. Under the 
competent editorial care of Mr. Jadunath Sarkar the first volume, 1707 
1720, has now appeared (London, Luzac). under the title The Later 
Mughals, I. 

In the series of source-books for the history of British India, edited 

v Messrs. G. Anderson and M. Subedar, the second j is The Development 
of an In eae Policy (London, Bell), and covers the period from 1818 
to 1858. 

FRANCE 


General reviews: R. Reuss, Histoire de la Révolution (Revue His- 
torique, = ); I. Driault, Napoléon au Centenaire de sa Vort, 1027: 
Etude Bibliographique, 1., 11. (Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, Janu- 
ary, | 


‘\n important announcement comes from the house of Edouard Cham- 
pion of Paris, namely, of the issue of a series embracing the leading 
original narratives of French medieval history, texts and translations 
into French, edited, without undue elaboration of method, by many of 
the best French scholars. The series will be entitled Les Classiques de 
U'Histoire de France au Voyen Age, and will be under the general 
editorship of Professor Louis Halphen of Bordeaux. The pamphlet 
announcement, which can be obtained from the publisher, lists already 
some fiity volumes, including Gregory of Tours, Fredegar, Eginhard, 
Mlodoard, Richer, Dudo of St. Quentin, Ordericus, Guibert de Nogent, 
Villehardouin, Froissart, Jouvenel des Ursins, Monstrelet, Commynes 
and many writers less known, with some volumes of documents—capitu- 
laries, treaties, pamphlets of the Hundred Years’ War, ete. The first 
volume will be issued early in 1923; publication will continue at the rate 
of several volumes a year. 

A well-selected variety of documents illustrative of French economic 
history has been compiled by J. Haymen under the title Mémoires et 
Socuments pour servir a UHistoire du Commerce et de UIndustrie en 


France (Paris, Hachette, 1921. pp. xxvii, 278) 


The author of the remarkable Histoire de la Gaule, M. Camille Ju’- 
lian, has published De ala France. nos Origines Historiques 
(Paris, Hachette, 1922, pp. 256), putting in briefer and more popular 
form the results of some of his studies. 

Messrs. Heinemann announce a new volume in the National Hist 
of France, being a translation of M. F ranz Funck-Brentano’s avai in 
that series, The Middle Ages 

A noteworthy piece of work on the sixt eenth century is L. Romier’s 
Le Royaume de Catherine de Médicis: a France @ la Veille des Guerres 


Religion (Paris, Perrin, 1922, 2 vols.). It is not based primarily 


france IQs 
t1pon narratives but rather upon new research in the rec rds of officia 
acts, diplomatic correspondence and private letters. 

The energy, tenacity, and clear political insight of an unpop ilar his 
torical character are portrayed bs L. Mouton 1 
d’Epernon (Paris, Perrin). 

The vice-rector of the Institut Catholique de Paris, | ‘runel, has 
written an essay on the great movement of reconstruction in the French 
church which took place after the troubles of the Rt S e, under 
the title La Renaissance Catholique P 
Desclie, 1921. pp. Vill. 317). 

The first of three volumes on Paris sou Louis XII. has been pul 
lished by P. de Crousaz-Cretet under the title La Vie Privée et la V 
Professionnelle { Paris Plon 1922, pp 319 It is acaret at d chol ir] 
piece of work, .An admirable biography of one of the corps of cap tye 
diplomats who served Louis XIV. is A. F. Aude’s ie Publique et 
d’ André de Béthoulat, Comte de La lauguyvon, Ambassadeur de Fra 


1630-1093 (Paris, Champion, 1921, 2 vols., pp. 350, 105) 

An historical study of degenerative evolution, and of the way 1n 
which political policies were atfected by it, is furnished by Dr. A, Don 
nadieu'’s L’Hérédité dans la Maison Ducale de Lorraine-laudémont 
(Paris. Berger-Levrault, 1922, pp. xxvi, 334). 

Le Roi Stanislaus Grand-Peére, 1725-1700 (Paris, Berger-Levrault 
1922, pp. 158), by P. Boye, combines a scholarly account of Stanislaus 
with a carefully edited collection of his letters to Louis XV. 

L’Absolutisme en Bourgogne; I'Intendant Boucher et son Action 
Financiére (Paris, Picard, pp. 192), by C. Arbassier, 1s not only a fine 
study of financial history but also of the manner in which 
of the old régime were the active builders of royal powe! 


+ 


A. Mathiez has begun the publication of a history of he Frencl 
Revolution. The first volume is entitled La Chute de la Royauté (Varis 
Colin, 1922, pp. 210). The same author is bringing out a new edition 
of J. Jaurés’s Histoire Socialiste de la Révolution Francaise (Parts, 
Librairie de L’Humanité, 1922, pp. 432). L-. Madelin has published a 
series of lectures on La France du Directoire (Paris, Plon, 1922, pp. Xv1, 
284) in book form. A phase of the economic history of the French 


Revolution is dealt with by A. Defresne and F. Evrard and published by 
the Ministry of Public Instruction under the title Les Subststay l 
District de Versailles de 1788 aVAnT | Rennes, Oberthur, 1922, pp. 554 
A mass of material yainstakingly gathered is to be found in © 
Richard’s Le Comité de Salut Public et les Fabrications de Guerre sous 
la Terreur (Paris, Rieder, 1922. pp. XX1V. 533) 
Souvenirs, 1840-1919 (Paris, Drivond, 1922, pp. % 256) by Comte 
rt 


de Franqueville have been published. They are based on a diary faith 
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fully kept for many vears. The portions dealing with Morny, Prince 
Napoleon, and the princes of Orleans are particularly valuable. 

Rev. F. A. Simpson of Trinity College, Cambridge, who published 
in 1909 a study of The Rise of Louis Napoleon, has in press an additional 
volume on Louts Napoleon and the Re-establishment of the French Em- 
pire, 1848-1856 (Longmans). 

\ very brief but satisfactory Histoire du Parti Socialiste en France 


(Paris, Librairie de L’Humanité, 1922. pp. 72) is by P. Louis. 


The important factors incident to the renewal of diplomatic relations 
between France and the Vatican are reviewed by J. Delahaye in La 
Reprise des Relations Diplomatiques avec le Vatican (Paris, Plon, 1921, 
pp. 322). Georges Goyau deals with the revived Catholic movement in 
L’Effort Catholique dans la France d’Aujourd’hui (Paris, Revue des 
Jeunes, 1922, pp. 160). 

\ study of French policy during the Balkan crisis of 1912 is em 
bodied in J. Romieu'’s Livre Notr et Livre Jaune (Paris, Costes, 1922, 


pp. 80). He holds French policy to have been eminently pacific. 


An account of the economic organization of France during the war 
is furnished by A. Delemer in Le Bilan de l’Etatisme (Paris, Payot, 
1922, pp. 288). 

P. Gachon, in his Histoire de Languedoc (Paris, Boivin, 1921, pp. 
vii, 288), essays the difficult task of writing the history of a region which 
has had neither geographical nor political unity. It is an unusually suc- 
cessful volume, the portion on the medieval period being especially 
good 

The valuable Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Elsass-Lothringen appeared 
for the last time in 1913. The French government is preparing to re- 
place it. Meanwhile, H. Bunle’s L’Alsace et la Lorraine Economiques 
(Strasbourg, Imprimerie Strasbourgeoise, 1921, pp. 119) surveys the 
situation, makes available statistics on population, agriculture, and in- 
dustry, and furnishes comparisons between 1870 and 1914. It fills a 
gap for which there is nothing else equally satisfactory. E. Chantriot 
has written Une Occupation Militaire d’aprés-Guerre: la Lorraine sous 
V'Occupation Allemande, Mars 1871-Septembre 1873 (Paris, Beiger- 
Levrault, 1922, pp. 670). 

The Revue de l'Histoire des Colonies Frangaises, X. 2, contains a 
chapter by M. Emile Lauvriére on Acadia under Poutrincourt, Latour, 
and Alexander, printed in advance from a forthcoming work by him, 
in two volumes, entitled La Tragédie d’un Peuple: Histoire du Peuple 
Acadicn de ses Origines a nos Jours; also a continuation of M. F. P. 
Renaut’s studies on the Family Compact and French colonial policy, the 
present installment relating to Turks Island, the Manila ransom, and 


the insurrection of 1768 in Louisiana. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals FE. Dermenghem n Ministre de 
Francois la Grandeur et la Disgrace d ( 
(Revue du Seiziéme Siécle, IX. 1); Lieut.-Col. Drake, French Secs 
Service under Louis XV. (Army Quarterly, July); G. Fagniez, La Pols 
tigque de Vergennes ct la Diplomatie de Bretewil, 1774-1787, | II]. (Revue 
Historique, May. July): C. J. Gignoux, Galant et la Ome 
des Grains au XVII1¢ Siécie (Revue dHistoire Economique et Soe ile 
X. 1): Otto Brandt, Untersuchungen zu Sieyes | Historische Zeitschrift. 
CXXVI. 3); G. Michon, La Justice Militaire sous la Revolution, II! 


Le Directoire (Annales Révolutionnaires, May); F. Masson, Les Con 


plots Jacobins au Lendemain de Brumaire (Revue des Etudes Napole 

oniennes, January); H. Buffenoir. Napoléon et Jeam Jacque Rouss 

(ibid., March) ; G. Lacour-Gayet. Les Origines de V'Expédition d Egypt 

(Revue de Paris, July 15); G. ¢ audrillier, La Découve in Complot 

de U’'An XII. (Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, May) ; Maurice Levatl 


lant. Chateaubriand et son Ministre des Finances, I-IV. (Revue des 
Deux Mondes, June 1-August 1); A. Cuvillier, Les Doctrines Economiqit 
et Sociales en 184go, d’aprés un Journal dOui riers (Revue d'Histoire 


fconomique et Sociale, X. 1); Deschanel, La Politique 
la France (Revue des Deux Mondes, June 15); P. Rain, L’Histoire di 
France au Lendemain de la Guerre (Revue des Etudes Historiques 
April). 

ITALY AND SPAIN 


Under the charge of a national commission, of which Professor IV’ 
S. Leicht. of Bologna, is secretary, Italy is to be provided with a long 
series of volumes of records of her assemblies, Atti delle Assemble 
Costituzionali Italiane dal Medio Evo al 1831 (Bologna Zanichelli ) 
embracing assemblies or parliaments of kingdoms and other independent 
states, and councils of the chief communes. Two volumes have already 
been published, Parlamento Friulano, vol. 1., 1228-1420 ed. P. S. Leichs, 
and Consigli della Repubblica Fiorentina, vol. I., 1301-1307, ed. B. Bat 
badoro. 


A much needed and authoritative work upon Angevin law in Sout! 
Italy has been prepared by R. Trifone under the title La Leg! 
Angioina (Naples, Lubrano, 1921, pp. cclxxii, 419). 


nd papal poli 


An important addition to the study of Mediterranean and papa! | 
tics in the early fourteenth century is FE. Haberkern’s Der Kampf um 
Sizilien in den Jahren 1302 bis 1237 (Berlin, Rotschild, 1922, pp. x1 
214). It continues a work begun by H. FE. Rohde, who lost his life in 
the war. 

An important, thorough, and in many ways original study of Machia 
velli is Signor Giuseppe Toffanin’s Machiavelli ¢ 1 “ Tacitismo”: la 
“Politica Storica” al Tempo della Controriforma (Padua, \ngelo 


Draghi). 
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\nother volume of the Italian section of the great Jesuit history has 
appeared, vol. I]. of Father Pietro Tacchi Venturi’s Storia della Cou 
pagnia di Gest in Italia (Rome, Civilta Cattolica, pp. 1x, 421). 

On March 10, the anniversary of the death of Giuseppe Mazzini, the 
municipality of Rome published a pamphlet, Mazzini a Roma, which 
‘ontains many of the speeches and letters written by Mazzini during the 
months of 1849 when he was triumvir of the Roman Republic. The 
greater number of the letters are here published for the first time, sev 
eral of them addressed to his mother. The pamphlet includes a group 
of letters written by Scipione Pistrucci during this same period, also ad- 
dressed to Mazzini’s mother. 

The events since the armistice are reviewed in E. Lemonon’s L’/talie 
d'apres-Guerre (Paris, Alcan, 1922, pp. 259). 

A first-rate study of the decline of the Spanish royal house and its 
nadir under Henry IV. of Castile is J. Lucas-Dubreton’s L’Espagne au 


IV articles in periodicals I. Recouly Les Heures Tra 
re, IN. A Rome (Revue de France, August 1: trans 
in Living Age, September 16) 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


\ volume which will be valuable for those who have occasion to 
use the German archives is Das Deutsche Archizwesen, seine Ge- 
schichte tnd Organisation (Breslau, Priestbasch, 1921, pp. v, 131) by 
V. Loewe. It was largely prepared before the war. 

\n important series of volumes intended to supply documents for 
the whole course of modern German political history is inaugurated by 
the Drei-Masken-Verlag of Munich by the publication of the following 
hooks: Der Deutsche Staatsgedanke von seinen Anfiangen bis auf Leibniz 

id Friedrich den Grossen, ed. Paul Joachimsen; Justus Moser, Gesell- 
it, ed. K. Brandl; Fretherr von Stein, Staatsschriften, 
ed. Hans Thimme; Josef Goérres, Rheinische Mercur, ed. Arno Duch; 


~ 


Die erste Deutsche Nationalversammlung, ed. Paul Wentzcke: 
and Grossdeutsch-Kleindeutsch, ed. Adolf Rapp. 


There is much that is significant in the volume of studies put forth 
in commemoration of the sixtieth birthday of Professor Erich Marcks, 
l’om Staatlichen Werden und IWesen (Stuttgart, Cotta, 1921, pp. 233). 
neluding papers by A. O. Mever on Kant’s Ethics and the Prussian State, 
by O. Westphal on the development of Staatsiechre in Germany, by M. 
Laubert on Prussian’ Posen and the Prussian Constitution, 1815-1818, 
by V. Valentin on Prussia and Baden in 1849, and by K. Wild on the 


history of the “friendly relations” between Great Britain and Turkey. 


Gesammelte Aufsatze cur Kirchengeschichte, vol. by .Professo- 


Karl Holl of the University of Berlin (Tubingen. J. C. Mohr, 1922, 
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I] rieges ( Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fur Politik 

1 Geschichte, 1921 PP. XV, 418), pays most attention to the diplomatic 
mackground of the wa He defends Bethmann Hollweg vigorously. F 
[Immanuel in Fiinfzig Jahre Deut her Geschichte | in, Verlag Veter 
nendank lso makes the background of the war ¢} > 


1 chief item of 


ed ed by the ate Sil (seorg. 
Prothero, the Cambridge University Press has added a History of 
yeeutserland, 1490-1014 (pp. xiv, 480), translated from the German of 


he late Professor Wilhelm Oechsli of Zurich. 


‘hivist of the canton of Fribourg, has 
jucs sur la Suisse a poque Mérovingienne 
lien, pp. Xxxii, 469), in which he presents the 


story of Switzerland from the Frankish conquest to the death of 


repin Il.. and discusses the condition of the population and the char 
‘teristics of the Frankish administration. 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. Schneider, Zur Entwicklungs 
vcs ler K SSISCH CT 


Altertumswissenschaft in Deuts: hland (Neue 


Jahrbticher ftir das Klassische \Itertum, XLIX. 3); Max Lehmann. Zw 


te der Preussischen Heeresreform von 1808 (Historische Zeit- 
schrift, CNXVI. 3); W. Platzhoff. Dj, Anfange des Dreikaiserbiind- 
NISSE {using archival materials withheld from Sybel] (Preus 
sische Jahrbucher, June); Lieut.-Col. De lhomasson, Le Régne de Aris 
focratte Allemande de la Chute de Bismarck @ nos Jours (Revue Univer 
selle, July 1); A. Rivaud, La Py pagande Allemande (R 


Acvile des Science 
\. W. G. Randall, The Origins and Influences of 


(Contemporary Review, July); K. Miller, Calvin und die 


(Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, XL.). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


\ full account of Dutch historical writings throughout the vears 
1913-1919, prepared by Professor H. Brugmans 
found in pp. 135-150, 311-331, of the current volume (CXXVI.) of the 
Historische Zeitschrift. 


of Amsterdam, is to be 


Volume XIX. of the Werk. n of the 


Linschoten Vereen ging is 2 


translation into Dutch, well edited by Mr. S. P. L’Honoré Naber. of 
Robert Juet’s journal of Henry Hudson's voyage of 1609 to Nova Zembla 
and America. Appendixes of documents relating to the vovage are 
added. 


La Haye d'autrefois et pendant la Guerre | Paris, Chiberre, 1922, pp. 
308), by E. Melvill de Carnbee, contains much 


information on the his 
tory of the Hague. 


In particular it relates little known facts about the 


international situation at the Hague duri! g the war. 


It deals also with 
the German emperor and the crown prit 


prince, 


he internment ot 


interest 
M. Paul E. Martin. 

published Etudes Critigu 

534-715 Crene i \ ] 
Spenglerisn 
Libertiner” 
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bre 1018 (Brussels, 1922, pp. xu, 422) 


Vovembre Noven 


especial value inasmuch as part of the records of the Commiss for 
the Relief of Belgium, on which it is based, have been destroved 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. M é, Corporation 
Drapieres de la Flandre au M | Revue des Oue s H 
riques, July pe 

NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 

rhe Swedish Historical Academy's [/andlinga» XXXIV. 1-2 
entirely devoted to a memoir of the great archaeologist Oscar Montelius 
by Bernhard Salin, and a bibliography of his writings, 405 in number 

J. Meisl has begun a Ges hichte der Juden in I n und Russland 
(Berlin, Schwetschke, 1921, pp. xii, 342), of which the first volume has 
appeared. The book is sery ceable rather than brillant 

Professor K. Stahlin of the University of Berlin has given a viv d 
picture of a famous personality in Der Briefwechsel Iwans des Schre 
lichen mit dem Fiirsten Kurbskij, 1564-1579 (Leipzig, Schrapler, 1921 


pp. 175). 
A volume long suppressed by the Russian censor ! \. N. Radish 
chev’s Reise von Petersburg nach Voskau, 17 


1921, pp. 189), which has been translated into German by A. Luther. 


00 Zig, Schrapler 


A. Boudon has studied in detail Le Saint-Sicge 1 Russie eurs 


Relations Diplomatiques au Ste le (Paris, Plon, 1922, pp. xvii, 
580), with admiration for the policy of the Vatican. 

L.. von Schlozer has edited and published K. von Schlozer’s Pet 
1857-1862 (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1921, 


burger Briefe, 
303). These letters of a German diplomat ar¢ 


pp. Xv, written in clear 


and humorous style. They are especially good in the analysis of char 


acter, 


1 
he causes Ol the bre ikdown ot t 


An attempt to analyze 
government, in so far as they lay in the industrial situation, is made by 
S. Kohler in Die Russische Industricarbeitschaft von 1905-1917 (Leip- 
zig, Teubner, 1921, pp. vill, 107) 

The Memoirs of an Ambassador, of \ 


published this autumn by Messrs. Hutchinson of London, and 1 


volume later, is a translation into English of the La Russie des Tsars 
pendant ia Grande Guerre ot M. Maurice Paleo ogute the last ren 


ambassador to the Russian imperial court, a book which w 


h the second volume, June 3 


mentioned, and of whic 
1916, has appeared in Paris (Plon). 
Gabriel Hanotaux has published Histoire des Soviets (Paris, Ma 


kowsky), the first part of which gives an objective presentation of 


we have already 


2, rors—August 15, 


f the 
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facts arranged in chronological order. The succeeding portions consist 
of a series of studies by competent writers. Freiherr von Frevtag-Lor 
inghoven has made use of material not previously available in Die Ent 
wicklung des Bolschewismus (Halle, Niemeyer, 1921, pp. iii, 110). He 
has written other volumes upon revolutionary Russia. 

An account of the dramatic events which ushered in the war after 
the war in Poland, written by the commander of the defensive forces, 
C, Maczewski, is Les Luttes de Léopol (Warsaw, 1921, 2 vols.). The 
same subject has been studied by Dr. J. Bogonowski under the title La 
} 


Lutte pour Léopol (Danzig, 1921). Another phase of the war between 


1918 and 1921, La Lutte pour la Stlésie ( Warsaw, 1921), is discussed 
by the commander of the Polish forces, J. Pryzinski. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Paléologue, Les Enigmes de 
U’Empereur Alexandre (Revue Universelle, August 1); Graf M 
Montgelas, Der 30 Juli 1914 in Petersburg (Deutsche Rundschau, July) ; 
M. Paléologue, La Russie des Tsars pendant la Grande Guerre, VIL-X1. 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, May 1-August 1); The Communist Experi- 
ment in Russia (Round Table. June); Jerome Davis. .4 Sociological 
Interpretation of the Russian Revolution (Political Science Quarterly, 
June); B. Nikitine, L’£migration Russe ( Revue des Sciences Politiques, 
April) ; S. Zagorsky, La Famine Russe et ses Causes (Revue d'Economie 
Politique, March); J. Kessel, Le Procés des Socialistes Révolutionnaires 


Russes (Revue de France, July 15). 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 

The fifth volume of Mr. André Veress’s Fontes Rerum Transyl- 
vanicarum (Veszprém, 1921, pp. xvi, 316) contains the Annuae Lit- 
terae of the Jesuits in Transylvania from their arrival to the end of 
the Bathory period, 1579-1613, with many additional documents and 
extracts for ecclesiastical history. from archives in Rome, Vienna, and 
Spain. 

The work of the Germans in one of the sensitive points of Europe 
is recounted by P. Traeger in Die Deutschen in der Dobrudscha, zu- 
gleich ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Deutschen Wanderungen in Ost- 
europa (Stuttgart, Ausland und Heimat, pp. 222). 

An authoritative account of the war from the Turkish point of view 
is given in the Memoirs of Djemal Pasha (London, Hutchinson), whose 
narrative begins with the Young Turk coup d'état of January 23, 1913. 


ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


R. Grousset has published a three-volume Histoire de l’Asie: L, 


L’ Ancien Orient Helléntstique, 'Orient Latin et les Croisades: 


II.. L’Inde Ancienne, la Chine Ancienne ct Médiévale, les Civilisations 


de I'Indo-Chine; II1., Les Empires Mongols, la Perse, l’Inde et la 


Chine Modernes, H re du 
1 we ten acct 0 
of the Continent. 
hostile account of L’Aventure Kémaliste (Paris, L’Edition Uni 
+} ‘ 


verselle, 1921, pp. 104) is by O. Kiazim. It demes the Kemalist move 
ent a national characte! Lieut.-Col | la 


of the war in Asia Minor undet 


Ouatre Sicges d’Aintab (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 1922, pp. 15! 
A brief but unusually satisfactory manua! on a topic for which only 
arger works have hitherto been available is L’Art Bouddhique (Pari 


Samael 1921, pp. xvi, 164), by H. Focillion 
The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has published War 
and Armament Loans of Japan (New York, Oxford University Pres 


pp. xv, 221), by Ushisaburo Kobayashi, D.C.L., in which the wl sut 


ject, from the Meiji Restoration in 1867 to the present time, is treated 
in its historical, economic, and statistical aspects. ‘ 


Japan’s Pacific Policy, especially in relation to China, the Far East, 
and the Washington Conference, by Kiyoshi Karl Kawakami}, 
ticular an analysis of Japan's part in the Washington Conte 
York, Dutton). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: B. K. Sarkar, Les ftats Repub 
licains (Ganas) dans I'Inde Ancienne (Revue Historique, May 
ant, Une Occupation Egyptienne de Smyrne, Fe Va 


d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXXVI. 1). 


AMERICA 


SENERAL ITEMS 
The Library of Congress has recently acquired, for the Division of 
reports of general and grou; 
1 


Manuscripts, the mimeograph copies of 
2 
Armament bound in 


meetings of the Conference on the Limitation of 
seven volumes; papers and files of the office of the Attorney Genera! of 


the United States, 1789-1870; from the Department of State, the 


umes of transcripts from the archives of Great Britain, France, and 
Spain deposited there by the late Henry Adams; letters and papers ot 
Gen. Robert Anderson, especially those relating to the defense and 
age of Fort Sumter; reports in General Grant's har dwriting of 
his Vicksburg campaign, and of the operations of the al 

quently comm ieciailied by him, up to June, 1865; photostat copies of all 
Lincoln papers in the collection of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and of th 


Confederate papers in the collection of Mr. W. K. Bixby; and the letters 


and papers of Senator John T. Morgan of Alabama, 1877-1907 


The American Book Company has brought out a volume by Professor 


entitled f An 
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combined with Professor Fish’s Development of American Nationality 
published in 1913, constitutes a history of the United States for colleges 
and for the general reader. 

The inaugural lecture delivered before the University of Oxford on 
lune first by Dr. Samuel E. Morison, the new Harmsworth professor 
of American history, a neat survey of American history and of the 
reasons why young Englishmen should be interested in it, has been pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press as a pamphlet, 4 Prologue to Ame rican 
History. 

American Democracy, by Willis M. West. is an account of the social, 
political, and industrial development of America in terms of democracy 
(Boston, Small, Maynard, and Company). The United States: its His- 
tory, PaO and Institutions, by Daniel Howard and Samuel J. 
Brown, is published by the firm of Appleton. The Macmillan Company 
has brought out an /ndustrial History of the United States, by Louis R 
Wells. The Makers of America, by Professors James A, Woodburn 


and Thomas F. Moran, of Indiana, 1s trom the press of Longmans. 


Doubleday, Page. and Company have announced for autumn publica 
tion several autobiographical works of interest: The Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page, in two volumes; All ina Life-Time, by Henry Morgen- 
thau; My Life and Work, by Henry Ford in collaboration with Samuel 
Crowther: and The Story of a Varied Life, by Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford. 


The Myth of American Iselation: Our Policy of International Co- 
operation (World Peace Foundation), by Professor Pitman B. Potter of 
the University of Wisconsin, is written “to show that the American 
nation has from the very beginning led the way in the movement for 
international co-operation, and that the legend of national isolation as 
a description of American policy is sheer myth” 

Annie E. S. Beard is the author of a volume entitled Our Forcign- 
Born Citizens: What on have done for America, being life-s stories of 


famous citizens of foreign birth (New York, Crowell). 


The Russians and Ruthenians im America by Jerome Davis, The 
Poles in America by Paul Fox, The Italians in America by Philip M. 
Rose. and The Greeks in America by J. P. Nenides, are volumes in the 


series of Racial Studies published by the firm of Doran. 


The March number of the Records of the American Catholic His- 


torical Society includes a biographical account, by Jane Campbell, of Mrs. 
Caroline E. White, Reformer, and a continuation of Elizabeth S. Kite’s 
papers on Gérard, the French minister. The June number contains a 
paper on Bishop Camillus P. Maes of Covington, by Dr. J, Bittremieux 
and J. Van der Heyden; and one by Sister Mary Eulalia Herron upon 
the Work of the Sisters of Mercy in the U nited States: Hartford, 1851- 


Diocese, 1872-1921. 


= 
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In the June number of the { 
ety appears the second part otf the 
e Pioneer Presbyterians of Ne ’rovidence, Virg 
ITEMS ARRANGED I} 
The Macmillan Company has brought 
ground, bv harles .\. Beard a d William ile 
f:arlier Kemats PT \ k 
R. Harrington. is among the /idia tes 1 M 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundat 
The first of SIX olumes of the If , S 
by Dr. Henrv P. Biggar the Cha ; 
wiblish. has now been issued t Vie ers 
to 1608, with a | folio of plate ndn 
Woman's Life in Colonial Days, by Car! Hollid roug! 
Boston by the Cornhill Publ shing Compan 
The July Bulletin of the Boston Public Library conta e 
a journal kept by an unknown writer who in 1740 accompan 1 Go r 
Clinton of New York on a journey trom Boston t \l la 
conference with the Six Nations 
Alexander Henry's Travels and Adventures in the Years 1760-177 
edited, with an historical introduction and notes by Dr. Milo M. (Quait 
is from the press of Donnelley. 
The Old South Association ot Boston has printed, as 1 222 t 
Old South Leaflets, Paul Revere’s Own accounts ¢ hh 
namely, his deposition of about 1775. and his lett s eren 
Belknap; they are accompanied by an account ot Reve ‘ 
fessor \lorison. 


Little. Brown, and Company have brought 


the United States: its Source and its Application, by Thon 


The Navy Department has issued the second of the three volumes oO! 


series 2 of the Official Records of the Union an i Confederate Ne 


in the War of the Rebellion (pp. 864), and, as one ot 


the Historical Section, an accountsof United States aval Xai ; 
teries in France (pp. v. 97, pl. 22) comp led by Lieut.-Comm, l-dward 
3reck. 

Judge Walter Clark is the author of two papers, .Vortl rrolina at 


Gettysburg and Pickett's Charge a Misnomer, and Sixty } cars after 
wards and the Rear Guard of the Confederacy, hich he ssued 11 
one pamphlet (Raleigh, the author ). 
Dr. William Dudley Foulke’s 4 Hoosier Autobiograpl Oxford 
tive cl les 


University Press, 1922, pp. 252) 15 4 pleasant 


ae 
| 
| 
| 
| 
s |. Norton es 
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| 
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entertainment, gives useful insight into the history of manv causes fo 
hich the author has fought, besides the main endeavor narrated in hi 
Fighting the Spoilsmen. There is also some good m itter concernin 
Roosevelt. It is interesting to learn that the \ luable librarv of I 
landic literature collected by Dr. Fou!ke’s brother-in-law. that excellet 
ur the e Arthur dalle Reeves. for his Finding of Winelai 
the | een presented Foulke’s da er to the Universit 
f Lon n 
Phe Ce ry Compatr is brought out in its New World series Thi 
Building of an Arn a Detailed Account of Legislation, Administra 
tion, and Opinion in the United States 1015-1020, bv John Dickinson 
AL ITEMS A ANGED GEOGRAPHICAL ORDI 
NEW ENGLAND 
Phe anonyme ok ttion de la Ra rane on 
Vermont, New-Hampsl Connecticut, Rhode Island, tome 1. (Mon 
treal, Beauchemin, 1092 +e s formed republication of 
a series Of newspaper articles dealing with French-Canadian emigration 
to the United States 


The Maine Historical Societs by the etforts of its treasurer, has 


now been freed of all the debt incurred by the erecting of its building 
in Portland. The Maine Genealogical Society has been merged in th 
Historical Society. and its hooks added to the library of the former, 
which now has been reopened. President K. C. M. Sill. of Bowdoit 
College, has heen made president in the place of Dr. Henry S. Burrage. 
Anna f Brattleboro, 1681 1805, in two volumes, edited by Marv 


R. Cabot. is published in Brattlehorough by E. L. Hildreth and Com 


The state of Massachusetts has issued volume XXI. (pp. 1or2) of 
the Acts and Resolves of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay. em 
f the sessions of 1779 and 1780 
when Revolut onary government under the province charter came to an 


end. To these have been added the town charters and 


analorous 
anaiogou 


ments of 1692-1714, which in their chronological place in volumes VII. 
IX. were given only by title. The texts and indexes have the elaborate 
character usual in this great series 


Brockton and its Centennial: Chief Events as Town and City, 1821 


1921, edited by Warren P. Landers, is issued by the city 


Che second volume of the Rhode Island Court Re. ords, covering the 
period 1662-1670, has been printed and placed on sale by the Rhode 
Island Historical Society. 

An index of all the Rhode Island items which appeared in Boston 


1 


newspapers betore 1750 has been made by Mr. George F. Dow. and 


i — 
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rchased by Col. Creorge t 
t the Shepley Libra 
lhe Connecticut Historical Societ 
n the comt t rie ro] » 1 
Ossessiol ie complete oT na ) t 
1 service during the War of IS8I2 e ex 
t been previously know! Phe collection : 50 t 
\ nd receip To ¢ es il eT 0) 
ers. and orders for sundry supplies tor the ft ps lume 
ming an Indene 1 copy t ail the f 
M 
In the January number of the Quart ' 
ll all \ t ( t ) 
Sta H stor al Isso ppt irs ¢ Ne 
it the Lake (;,eorge meeting ot tiie (ect 
rattle of Diamond Island t littl k1 1 ent in tl 1 
paign Phe paper is accompanied by map of the Lake George re ! 
In its April number the inal contains an address on the | t 
forest conservation in that state ( Pettis ] 
teney Purchase (Robert Morris's portion of the VPhelp nd (Gsorhar 
irchase, acquired by Sir William Pulteney and I-ng 
w Paul D. Evans; and an account of surrogate 
colony and state. by R. W. Vosburgh. 
Phe July number of the Vex York Historica 
Bulletin contains a paper, DS Regina d P. Boltot on Pio 7 
tress Ann Hutchinson at Pelham, 16042-1043, and the second instaliment 


of the list of American Revolutionary |)iaries, com] led by Dr. W 


Thomas. 


Ossian Ll.ang is 


of New York (New York, the Grand Lodge) 


the author of a Histor Freemasonry int ! 


The contents of the July number ot the Pro fing vot 
Jersey Historical Socwty include: the Board of Proprietors ot ast 


Jersey, by David McGregor Professor Benedict Jaeger, early I-ntomoio 
vist of New Jersey, by Harry B Weiss; New Jersey over a ‘ entur) 
ago, as seen by a Vrenchman ( Chéophile Cazenove) ; the Number ot 
Soldiers in the Revolution, by Cornelius C. Vermeule; and a Young 
Man’s Journal, 1800-1513 (cont. ) 

Professor R. W. Kelsey has prepared a General Index to th ‘ 
letin of the Friends’ Historical Society \f Philadelphia, vols. I. to X 


1QOO-1921 ( Haverford College). 


The January number of the Pennsylvania Magasin 
Biography contains a biographical sketch of Thomas | 
delphia (1731-1821), hy Thomas Willing Balch; a first 1 stallmet 

in r8o2, by shua fathe 


the record of a Journey to Bethlehem 


; 
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ot Henry D. Gilpin): and a reminiscence, principally of the battle of 


brandywine, dated in 1840 and signed by Elizabeth W. Smith (grand 


daughter ot Lieut.-( ‘ol. Persifor hones ot that act on). In the April 
number are found a paper entitled the Real Thomas Paine. Patriot and 
Publicist: a Philosopher tvmesnbbeas by Henry Leffman; the Phila 


delphia Method of Selecting and Drawing Jurors, by T. Elliott Patter 


son; and the concluding installment of the Journey to Bethlehem. 


\mong the articles in the July number of the Western Pe nnsylvanta 
Historical Magazine are: Early Courts, Judges, and Lawyers of Al 
legheny County, by Hon. A. B. Reid; Careers of the Croghans, bv 
Stephen Quinon; Washington’s Western Journeys and their Relation to 
Pittsburgh, by Robert M. Ewing; and the Critical Period in Pennsy]- 
vania History, by John P. Penny. 

The principal of the Papers read before the Lancaster County His 
torical Society September 2, 1921, was part II. of the Autobiography 
of William Michael, being an account of his experiences in the expedi- 
tion to suppress the Whiskey Rebellion. The issue for November 4 
contains an account. by William F. Worner, of the early history of the 
Strasburg Scientific Society; that for December 2 contains the conclud 
ing part of the Historical Notes from the Records of Augusta County, 
Virginia, by Charles F. Kemper. The number for January, 1922, con- 
tinues from 1776 through 1781 the series of Lancaster County items 
printed in the Pennsylvania Gazette of that period. That for February 
continues from 1813 through 1827 C. H. Martin’s account of the revenues 


derived by the federal government from that rich county. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The June number of the Maryland Historical Magazine contains an 
article, by William Woodward. on the T! horoughbred Horse and Mary- 
land; one by Mrs. Annie L. Sioussat on Governor Lionel Copley; con- 
tinuations of the biographies of James A. Pearce and Thomas Johnson, 

‘ Dr. Bernard C. Steiner and Mr. Edward S. Delaplaine, respectively ; 
nh some hitherto unpublished provincial records of the early eighteenth 
century, 

In volume 24 of the Records of the Columbia Historical Society the 
chief pieces are: a paper on Executives and Voters of Georgetown, by 
William Tindall; one on James H. Blake, third nayor of Washington, 
1813-1817, by Allen C. Clark: a summary of notable suits in early courts 
of the District of Columbia, by Dr. F. Regis Noel: and an entertaining 
paper on Art Life in Washington, Ms Miss Leila Mechlin, of the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art. 

Mr. Fairfax Harrison contributes to the July number of the Virginia 


Magazine of History and Biography a paper entitled When the Con- 
victs Came, relating to the importation of convicts into Virginia in 


of ordinary 
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arsuance of the act of Parliament of 1718. Mr. I 
ributes to the department of Notes and Quer 
‘4tton, written from Augusta nt 
William Gooch, written in 1743 and 1745 The t mt i 
Letters from William and Mary College i the pe -(92-1709 
hey are all addressed to David Watson and are tr t 
Mr. Thomas S. Watson 

Hampden Sidney College has brought ou ye H Mn 
Dictionary of Biography, 1770-1825 (pp. 32 by A Phe 
Dictionary is prepared in two parts, one tor the eight century and 
one for the nineteenth, each with its se e index o t NI 
odd names included are not a few men of distinction, a1 ¢ em W 
liam Henry Harrison, of whom it is recorded that he the misfor 
tune to be chosen President of the United Stat U ‘ i 
manv men, even of the later period, but meagre and ( record 
have been obtained. There are several portraits in the v t 

The William and Mary College Quart Histo) f ¢ for 
July contains, aside from venealogica! matter, some note ( 
for inventions by Virginians, 1805-1824, by \ TM eve 
letters from the manuscripts of the Royal Society o1 | lon, writte 
from Virginia in 1665 by Rev. Alexander Moray; seve ett 
John Preston, 1793-1813. and one on the battle of Williamsburg. May 
1862. by Col. D. K. McRae ot North Carolina 

The July number of Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Gen ? 
Magazine contains an address on the Relations between the B ] 
Dominion of Virginia and the Dominion of Canada, delivered at \ 
napolis, Nova Scotia. in August, 1921, by Dr. J. Murray Clark ot 
Toronto. 

The North Carolina Historical Commission has recently received 
more than ten thousand additional documents from the legislative and 
executive departments of the state. Most of them were salvaged trom 
basements and attizs of old buildings once used by the state t 
are in good condition. They fill out the collections to such an extent 
that the Commission's series of governors’ papers and legislative paper 
are now practically unbroken from 1776 to the present. The Hall ot 
History has received the Joseph Hyde Pratt World War Collection of 
relics, several hundred in number. Mr. R D. W. Connor has just con 
pleted a survey of the British Public Record Office for North Caroli 
material not included in the Colonial Records. Arrangements will be 
made to secure transcripts at once of numerous documents he has found 

In the South Carolina Historical Magazine for January, just received 
Miss Webber continues notices of marriages and deaths from th 
(Charleston) City Gazette of 1795, and proce edings of 1765 in the court 


f 
age 
| 
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In the June number of the Georgia Historica Quarterly Dr. Roland 
AM, Harper presents a second paper on the Development of Agriculture 


the present study being concerned with 


the se m of the state below the falls line, as the former was with that 
above. There is a sketch of Judge Beverly D. Evans (1865-1922), by 
Orville A. Park. The Howell Cobb Papers, edited by Dr. R. P. Brooks 
cover it Ms numbe he period 1854-1856 


Volume IV. of the Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society 
contains a paper on the Mississippi Territory in the War of 1812, by 
s. Dunbar Rowland, a series of rolls of Mississippi commands ‘in that 
war, papers on Gov. Daniel Holmes and on the Closing Days of the 
var ot Secession by D. H. Conrad and W. A. Love, respectively, and 


t discussion of a portion of De Soto's route by the latter writer, 


WESTERN STATES 


he June number of the Mississippi Valley Hist yrical Review con 


interesting address by Professor Frank H. Hodder of Kansas 
paganda as a Source of American History"; a useful paper on 
the Political Significance of the Pension (Juestion, 1885-1897, by Mr 
Donald L. MeMurry of Iowa: and an account of the Federal Indian 
Policy in California, 1846-1860, by Mr. William H. Ellison, of the 
‘gon Agricultural College. In the section of documents Dr. T. C 
Blegen prints a typical Norwegian “ America letter” of 1835. 

Ground has been broken for an additional wing to the Museum and 
Library Building of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety at Columbus. Dr. Edwin KE. Sparks delivered the chief address 
at the annual meeting on September 9. 

Phe January—June issue (double number) of the Quarterly Publica 
tion of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio contains the 
Memoirs of Benjamin Van Cleve (1773-1821), a pioneer of Ohio. Be- 
sides an account of the journey westward and descriptions of pioneer 


life, the writer records his military experiences in 1792 1794, which in- 


cluded a journey from Fort Washington to Philadelphia and return in 
1792 as military courier. 

Ginn and Company have brought out a volume on the History and 
Geography of Ohio, by William M. Gregory and William B. Gitteau. 

Volume VII., no. 7, of the Indiana Historical Society Publications 
is Fort Wayne in 1700: Journal of Henry Hay, edited by Dr. M. M. 
Quaife. No. 8 is One Hundred Years in Public Health in Indiana. 
by William F. King. 

The June number of the /ndiana Magazine of History contains a 
history of Crawford County, by H. H. Pleasant; Pioneer Stories of the 
Calumet, by J. W. Lester; and a continuation of Carl F, Brand's History 
of the Know Nothing Party in Indiana. 
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The principal articles in the 
if the Illinois State Hts e: Dr. Da 
Times (1793-1844), by \W. A. R 
James R. Doolittle to Robert | Lincoln ine 3, 1884 , 
some correspondence relating eret etwee M 
Juane Mowry vho cont? ite ett hie It \ 
from letters of | addeus HH. ¢ 
historical sketch oft he Congreg 
1846-1921, by Clare McKenzie 
Catholic Education in Illinois, by Mrs. Charles I.. Larkir t 
Davs of St. Joseph's College at Bardstowt Kentucky. by Rev. W 
Howlett. and some notes on the Illinois Part e ID é V 
cennes, by Joseph J. Thompson 
The latest publication of the Filson Club, 1 32 ‘ 
md its 4 ties, ISS] »> (| 1s ‘ pp. O4) t 
\ Rothert. embracing the history of the ¢ lists of 
ind of papers on Kentucky histor epared for the 
members. 
Edwin P. Morrow, Kentuckian, a Contemporancon raphica 
Sketch, by Willard R. Jillson, is tron the press of C. T. Dearing Louis 


ville (privately printed). 


In the Tennessee Historical Magazine tor April, 1921 | 1 i 
June, 1922), appear an account by Dr. George F. Mellen, of the Met 
Collection (see next item); an article on the Natchez Trace y Dr 

4 \ 


R. S. Cotterill; one on the Bovhood of President Polk 
of the battle of King’s M 


and a contemporary account 


Goodpasture ; 

tain, by Alexander Chesney, a captain in Ferguson’s command | 
latter document is edited, with an introduction and notes y De 
Samuel C. Williams of Emory University, who discovered the manuscript 
in the British Museum. 

The Library Trustees of the city of Kn xville, Tennessee, have p 
lished in a pamphlet (pp. 49) the Proceedings at the sak "aie he 
Lawson McGhee Library of the important collection made by the late 
Calvin M. McClung, a collection of several thousand volumes, ric! 
material for the history of Tennessee, and of several neighboring state 
The contents are to a large extent itemized in the pamphlet, but the 
library has issued a printed catalogue which, though not elaborate in 
form, goes far toward constituting a check-list of Tennessee history 

The Michigan Historical Commission has | rought out Michigan Bil 

1B. Streeter 


liography, in two volumes (pp. 753, 49), prepared by lloyd 
eas ‘a partial cat ilogue 


The work is described on the title-page 


maps, manuscripts, and miscellaneous materials relating t 
he earliest times to July 


development, and history of Michigan from 


AMER. HIST. REV., VOL. XXVIII 14 


age 
q 
| 
l books, 
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I, 1917; together with citation of libraries in which the materials may 
he consulted, and a complete analytic index by subject and author ™’. 
The present work is limited to the titles of all printed materials, maps, 
and atlases relating directly to Michigan included in the principal li- 
braries of Michigan and the Library of Congress. the maps in the Port 
Huron Public Library and the library of the State Historical Society of 


Wisconsin, and the manuscript materials in the Burton Historical Col 


lection. The entries number somewhat more than 8,600, including about 
1,000 maps and atlases and 2,000 volumes of manuscript. It is planned 
to bring out in the future volumes covering materials in other libraries 


and other classes of materials not included in this bibliography. 
The principal articles in the June number of the Wisconsin Magazine 
f History are: Marshall Mason Strong, Racine Pioneer. by Eugene 
W. Leach; the First Traders in Wisconsin, by Louise P. Kellogg; and 
Memories of a Busv Life. by General Charles King. In the section of 
Documents are found a Journal of Charles M. Baker of a journey from 
Vermont to Wisconsin in 1838. and some letters of George B. Smith. 


written from Chicago in 1843. on his way to Wisconsin, 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has recently received a collec- 
ton of manuscripts, scrap-books, and souvenirs relating to the Civil 
War from Henry C. Parkhurst, a member of the Sixteenth Iowa In- 
fantry during the war and later a newspaper correspondent. The society 
has in press a volume by Jacob Van der Zee on The British in Lowa. 
a volume by Howard H. Preston on The History of Banking in Lowa, 


and two volumes by Earl S. Fullbrook on The Red Cross in Lowa. 


Articles in the July number of the /owa Journal of History and Poli- 
tics are: Sioux City and the Black Hills Gold Rush. 1874-1877, by Erik 
M. Eriksson; a Typical lowa Pioneer Community, by George I. Parker; 
and three narratives concerning Iowa Troops in the Sully Campaigns 
(on the northwest border during the Civil War). 

The June number of the Palimpsest contains an account. by Clint 
Parkhurst, of the Attack on Corinth: the July number the story, by Ruth 
A. Gallaher, of the Handeart Expeditions, a migration of Mormons in 
1856; and that for August a sketch, by J. C. Parish, of Robert Lucas. 
the first governor of Iowa. 

The principal contents of the April number of the Missouri His 
torical Review are continued papers: the Followers of Duden. by Wil- 
liam G, Bek; Pioneer Life in Southwest Missouri, by Wiley Britton; 
and Shelby’s Expedition to Mexico, by John N. Edwards. 


In the July number of the Southwestern Historical Ouarterly are 
found a paper by R. C. Crane on Some Aspects of the History of West 
and Northwest Texas since 1845; one by Adele B. Looscan on the Life 
and Service of John Birdsall, attorney general of the Republic of Texas: 


the second paper on the Ind’an Policy of the Republic of Texas, by 
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Mucklerov: and a continuation ot the 


-e, edited by W. Winkler 


OF ! plorat j 
Cahitornia ! His \ ( 

\lbrig gives a systematic history 

it middle t the ninctee t ‘ 

nd 49th paralic ol titude. cond ‘ \\ 
lerritor e céntt etwe e ) 

d icted vy aptan Csunntso! i | cute t 
35th paralie made by Lieutenar Whipple ‘ emit 
essentialiv along e line ot e 32d paralie 1 ‘ 

and Captain Pope. In addit'on Mr, Albright give ( 


surveys made from the Pacific 


liamson, Abbott, end Parke. The study also includes t i 
earlier plans for a Pacific rai road 

Phe July number of the ashingt Historic Ou le 
an account. by Mr. Clarence B. Bagley. ot the jo ev | compa 
of which he was a member, across the plains to Oreg the ea 
fifties: an article on the Newspapers of Washington Territory, by P 
fessor Edmond S. Meany; and one by J. A. Meyers on Finan Mi 1) 
Explorer, Fur Trader, and, Legislator. 

The June Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society . t 
wv George W. Wright on the Origins o1 the Prehistoric Mout 
Oregon: a continuation of that of Howard M. Ballou on the History ¢ 
the Oregon Mission Press; a body of documents on ex slaves Oregor 
contributed by Fred Lockley: a group « f transcripts of mining laws ¢ 
Jackson County, edited by Verne Blue: and a further installment t 
letters of Rev. William M. Roberts, third superintendent of the Oregor 
Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church 4 


The Story of Sitka, the Historic Outpost of the .\ 120" 
the Chief Factory of the Russiam-American Compan } 
the author 


drews, has been brought out in Seattle Dy the a 


We note with great pleasure the formation on May) ’ f the 


\ssociation. This socrety, intended t 


Canadian Historica 


Canada services similar to those performed in the United Stat tl 
American Historical Association—to advance the interests alike of 


Canadian history and of history in Canada—was formed 
ization of the Historic Landmarks \ssociation of 
1907, those having the project in charge availing themselves ot the six 


held in Ottawa on the date named. 


teenth annual meeting of that body, 


The officers chosen for the year 1922-1923 were the follow 


dent. Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee of Ottawa; vice-presid Mr 


2 
‘a 
( 1st 
I Ay 
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to 


Historical 


lLighthall of Montreal; secretary-treasurer, Mr. C. M. Barbeau of Ot- 


tawa; and editor of publications, Dr. James F. Kenney, of the Public 


\rchives of Canada. he council consists, in addition to these officers, 
ot the following members: Dr. Arthur G. Doughty, Mr. Pierre G. Roy, 
Protessors George M. Wrong, Chester Martin, and Archibald Mac 


\T 


Viechan, and Judge I: W. Howay. 


The September number of the Canadian Historical Review contains 
an official account of the formation of the Association just mentioned 
by Mr. Kenney; also articles on the Noblesse of Canada. by Capt. Charles 
IE. Lart; on the Mystery of Walker's Ear, 1764, appearing to solve that 
celebrated mystery, by Professor A. L. Burt of the University of Alberta; 
ind on Wheat and the Trade Cycle in Canada. by Professor Gilbert E. 
Jackson. The Marquess of Sligo contributes some Notes on the Death 
ot Wolfe 

\ summer school of research in Canadian history has been main- 
tained this last summer with great success in the Public Archives of 


Canada, at Ottawa, by Professor J. L. Morison of Queen's University, 


ind attended by eleven students, ranging in provenance from British Col 
imbia to Nova Scotia. The undertaking will be continued next summer 


cle spite Professor Morison’s change of place, elsewhere noted. 


lhe valuable Marfleet Lectures delivered at the University of Toronto 
by Sir Robert Borden, formerly prime minister of Canada, have been 
published by the Oxford University Press under the title Canadian Con- 
stitutional Studies (pp. 163). 

Nearly half the pages of the Papers and Records, vol. XIX.. of the 
Ontario Historical Society are occupied with a sketch, by Brig.-Gen. EF. 


\. Cruikshank, of the Pub 


lic Life and Services of Robert Nichol (circa 
1774-1824), a member of the legislative assembly and quartermaster- 
general of the militia of Upper Canada. Among the other papers in the 
ume are: the Diary of Benjamin Lundy, written during his journey 
hrough Upper Canada, January, 1832, with an introduction and notes 
by Fred Landon; Deep Waterways Movements, their Origin and Prog- 
regs in Ontario, by James Mitchell; Some References to Negroes in 
Upper Canada, by Hon. William R. Riddell; the Rev. Robert Addison 
and St. Mark’s Church, Niagara, by Professor A. H. Young; and a 
seventh chapter of Asa R. Hill's study of the Historical Position of the 


Six Nations. The Society’s Annual Report for 1921 has appeared. 


Volume VIII. of the Transactions of the Women’s Canadian His- 
torical Society contains a paper by Justice Latchford on Philemon 
Wright and the Settlement of Hull (opposite Ottawa), and a number of 
contributions toward the history of Bytown, the progenitor of Ottawa. 
Che society's dnunual Report records, among other accessions, the acquisi- 


tion of some letters of Lord Strathcona to Col. Robert Brown. the 


gift of Mrs. Brown. 


America 


The Transactions of the London and Middlesex 1H] ' S 
part XI., consists of a diary, December, 153-2 
liam Proudfoot, early Scottish Ire 


AMERICA, SOUTH 0 


The May number of the Hispa 


tains articles by Professor William | 
Pacific), by Professor J. Fred Rippy on Au \ i 
the Gadsden Treaty, and by Osgood Har 


a group of documents from the Archive 


Miss Irene A. Wright, and narrating j 

side, the story of Sit Anthony Shirley's 

thirds of the August number (pp. 325-453) ] 
monograph, on Anglo-Spanish Relations in \merica in tl ears from 
1763 to 1774, by Miss Vera L. Brown, of Brvn Mawr Colleg mono 
graph very well worth doing and very well done, in \ ich the rela 


consequent upon the Treaty of Paris, in Honduras, Louisiana, and Vlo 


rida, and especially the affair of the Falkland Islands, receive for th 
first time a thorough treatment, well base 1. intelligent, and interes 
Phere is also an historical note by Miss Irene .\ Wright of Sevill 
founding of Havana, a subject which, by the way, the mu icipality of 
Havana has sent Sefior Nestor Carbonell to the Archive f the 


to investigate at full length 

The Hispanic Society of America hits published 
by Professor Bernard Moses, formerly of the Unive t C 
on Spanish Colonial Literature in South Am 1 OW 


it emphasizes especially the writers o1 the eighteenth cent 


La Fin de l’] mopire spagn { lim t’aris N ivell ibra 


Nationale, 1922, pp. 192), by A Marius, is a careful stud hich i1 ts 
upon the view that the causes of the independence of South .\met 
are not to be found in an excess of misery and ignorance Tes iting from 


royal despotism. 


1 


A contribution of high value to the history of tl nquistadore 
Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham's The Conquest of New Grana bei 
the Life of Gonzalo Jimenez de Qu ssada, whom the author places on a 
level with Cortés and Pizarro 

A biography of General Urquiza, Urquisa: | 
has been published by the Comision Nacional de Homer il Genet 


Urquiza, to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 01 tablishing the 


Noteworthy articles in 
Really Discovered (Living Age, July 15); A. J. M 


Brahm (South Atlantic Quarterly, Jul 
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Historical News 


der Erschliefung Japans (Weltw irtschaft- 
I. B. Simkins, The Ele: ion of 1876 in South 
Quarterly 


t a High-Minded 
luly—September) ; B 


ites at War: Walter H. Page, 


cont. (ibid.): 
n Norteamericana en Cent) (Cuba 


de Leuchsenring, La Enmienda Platt: 
us Aplicaciones Posteriores (thtd 
mocratic, VIT., (Revue de 


Renaut 


il, 


, July): 
‘Amérique 
Le Brésil et l’Europe: la Recon- 


1525-1820 (Revue d'Histoire 


Diplomatique 


Staaten und Ostasien + 
liches Archiv, Jas lary ) ; 
Va mklin K. Lane, cont. (World's Work 
idrick, 7 United Stat 
rar 
Contemporanea, Mav): ] 
M. André, / wet la 
latine, July, August): 
AAAVI, £). 


